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PREFACE 


An j^ogy is due to my readers for die long delay between the 
fourth vdume of this history and die fifdi. From 1930 to 1932 
practically all die tune that could be ^red from the daily 
demands of teaching had to be devoted to work upon the third 
edition of my Gtdde the Btst Fietimi and when diat was at 
last finidied I found it srunewhat difficult to pick up the threads 
again. I trust that the excuse will be aooqited, eqiedally as I 
diink it is safe to promise diat diere will be no further delay. At 
die end of diis session I dull be retiring from Univern^ C^l^, 
and accordingly hope to have die sixdi volume ready very soon 
and then get <»i with die vdume or volumes necessary to bring 
die smry down to the eve rtf the present day. It will be noticed 
that one American writer, Charles Brockden Brown, comes into 
die present book. 1 hope this will not arouse any protest. It is 
not intended to nuke diis a full history of die American as well 
as the En^idi novel, nor to assert any proprietary rights over 
alt who have written fiction in &igjl^ But in the case such 
novelists as Poe, Hawthorne, Herman Melville, or Henry James, 
who have di^tely contributed to the devdr^ent of the £ng^ 
novel, it would be absurd to stand upon ommony and ignore 
the logic of fimts, as absurd as it would be to omit Conrad, for 
instance, in a surv^ of die later En^hb novel. 

The later e^teendi coitury has proved a dificult period* 
not least because o( many confi^ luUioi^ra^cal proUems and 
the ex tr e m e rarity of eiditing c^ies of many important woiici» 
Not only for didr indefirt^pUe and dten unet^ec^y suooesafiil 
efforts in running down <Kit>of*die^y books, but also for in* 
cidentally heb^i% to solve perplenties of da^ and andimdiip 
duoiiglh dieir command of the resources of ow^eriibaiies, are 
my dttida due first to Colond Newoombe and Mr. Paffoid 
die National Ceitttal Lilnaty. Qae*t indchoedneas to the Britidt 
MuseumiiuauaUytidEenfivg?aiited} but 1 must depress gntitade 
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6 PREFACE 

fer «mular biUiogfapliical aervices, m wdl m lor the OMsre auppiy 
of boob, and oong^atulate the makers of ^ great Gatakgue on 
being r^t when ackno«^e(%ed authorities have proved them- 
sdves wrot^ Upon some obscure pdnts of the same kuul I am 
much indel^ to Mr E. PiuUi^ Pode, editor tri* Ltufy JtMa 
MambvUU. 

My thanks are due also to Messrs Macmillan & Co., Ltd., and 
to Messrs G. Bdl & Srnis, Ltd., for thrir ready penmirion to 
.quote illustrative passages from Austin Dobson's ethrioin of Th$ 
DUny mi Lttttrs tf Maiamt ^JhrUay, and fiom Barfy 
Diaty tf Frances Bnmy, edited by A. R. Ellis. Last cv dl, I 
have to thank Dr F. S. Boas and Mr W. E. Doubleday £>rydndy 
going diroug^ the proof-sheets. 

E. A. B. 
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THE NOVEL OF SENTIMENT 
AND THE GOTHIC ROMANCE 




CHAPTER I 


AFTER THE GREAT FOUR 

Fuldinq had died in 1754, Richaitbon in 1761 1 their novdsTk 
had come out during the ferries and fifties the oentuiy. Inwarfe^* 
the next two decada riidr {dace was taken Smollett and'’^^ 
Sterne, rite younger of udiom had been preoodous encw^ 
puUish Rodtriek Raiuhm a year before Tm Jmt, and thus 
to be r^arded by many as Fielding’s rival Befiue the deaths 
of Smdlett and Sterna a little earlier indeed than their last and 
ripest woric, appeared Tht Vicgr tf WalufiiUt vriiidi affiliates 
Goldsmith wife tlus cpochnnaking group as their nearest and 
still their most popular dtscqde. And dm until rite end of the 
oentuty and the arrival of Maria E^ewmfe and Jane Austen 
comes a period difficult to characterize, which woi^ be calted 
dull if it were ju^ed by purely literary standards, though ft«B 
other points of view it teems wife interest, a period when fee 
prodiKtioo of nov^ went on wife acodetariii^ activity, yet one 
writer alon^ Fumy Bum^, adiieved anydung notably creative 
on fee lines ritat had now bm laid down. 

For the insulae given by die feur peat hands to fee art of 
fiction wis curioualy abw in taking Jtffiect Hie proper se^ 
would have been a general refem in fee very idea of ficrion 
and m fee way novds were^vade. What prose fiction ii^ wfau 
it can do and how, had been demonstrated by great eanples 
and by Fidiffing’s ffiscusskws of fee art and iw scope and rdafemArifinr 
to IBb Even die wiitfeil’ of moderate abOity who thon^ that 
fee novd had readied finali^, and feat iim were no 
fidds to conqpiet, ou^t to have done someduiig modest of a 
dmfiarfcind. 'Ilie m«e gifted should have been sHe to employ 
fee new tedm^ne to adt their own ptgdhri&s ud d r s m i ^ 
didrownideai, Bitt dmie who had btm atiniddiil| 
did not m onoe and.,,i|dih one acoord set feemidvet to ideun 
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12 HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL 

their burineH. Many, if not moat, did not perceive that thdr 
perplexities were ended, die problems that had hampered diem 
were now defined and solved, and all diey had to do now, unless 
they were capable of striking out padis of thdr own, was to 
fellow in the tracks marked out hy the great feur. Imitators and 
dose copyists were feirly numerous of Richardson and Smollett, 
the two who had dqiarted loiat from conventional fetmsi but 
few ventured upon Fidding’s broad and con^rdienstve epical 
plan, whidi had a long time to wait before it was accep^ as die 
standard qrpe of fictimi <hi the large scale. Sterne wasienjoyed, 
ivithout bdi^ completdy understood. If Fanny Bumey among 
die new generation approached the first rank, the mat^of her 
contempoiaries is that the quality of the next best is so Werior 
that litde of it deserves even the name of second best. In qyite 
of a vast and miscdlaneous output, this would have been a 
barren time had not a number of writers idio were poor novdists 
but petsons of strong views or strong feelings tried out such 
qiecial varieties of fiction as the novel of sensibility, the tale of 
terror, and the revolutitmary or discussion novel, and so beqiiieathed 
a lesson or a warning for those who were to come even a long 
time after.* 

The inability or at any rate the feilure of die younger novdists 
to avail themsdves felly of the new technique was due, however, 

* In » thetU entltl«d ‘<Th« LeMwr Not«1, I77e>i8ee,’' for which che wm 
•warded the degree of M.A. of the Unirereity of London, Miee H. W. 
Hatband* tarrey t " more than thirteen hnndred novel* ” of thl* period, chiefly 
each a* had not been included in the teeond edition of my Gmb to tko Bttt 
FhtiomimStmUU^ioii'). That had cited thiny.four novel* for the thirty year*, 
and Mi** Hatband* doe* not hint at any terion* omittion. She give* a mott 
interetting account of the growth of the reading public, the rite of circulating 
Ubrarie*, the method* of the pablUhing bookteliert, and the iweated laboar 
of the Grab Street hack* and the impecanioa* ladie* who, like fonollett’* Tim 
CropdaU, " made thift to live many year* by writing novel*, at the rate of 
five pound* a volume.’* Her work entailed a methodical atudy of the con- 
tempocary review*. The notiee* in the MootUf Stviow, the Criiitti Sovino, 
m>d other organ* are examined year by year, and ample evidence 1* provided 
of the mietaken and Inconaittent eiandardt, die many abturd jut^pnent*, and 
the dictaUMlal conceit of the periodical critic*. It i* a pity that thl* naefhl 
•tody ha* not yet been publiaMd. 

Anothw lUumlnatlag work on the aame period. Tit ym * rf or Iftvtl it 
Xagfood, lyyo-tBoo, tv Dt 3 , M. 8. Tompkin*, appeared in toga. Thl* 
handle* the *abjeet ramr diifiirently, from the point of view of aoeial, or 
at leaet hnman, radber than meiely lltenry Intereet. H aright peihap* be 
deaetfbodaaa efitiealiaventory,thoa^ltl*forfrom devoid of mbttocicalvalae. 
What nmy at firtt •eem odd t* dmt two well-dnfe rm e d erriten, enrveyiq; 
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not solely to the deardi of talent, though talent of a hi^r order Kaum 
irould have asaerted itadf in its own way. It was due partly toA 
there being no conxplete theory of die novel accepted by both 
authors and critics, and then to dw duMtsi^tedness of the ^j^ * 
reviewers, udio seem to have been unaware that the novel had 
become, or was capable of being, not simply a lig^it form 
entertainment, but as legitimate and comprdhensive a mode of*-^*¥ 
critical, or ima^nadve, or serio<omic portraiture of human 
existence as the play or the narrative poem t in short, that the 
potential dramatist adio chose to work widiin its fiame could tU 
provide his own theatre within the pages of a bode, and enact 
the play on a stage of h» own iiimidiing, securii^ an illusion 
of actuidity in the reader’s mind, didering pqrchologically, but 
hardly less powerfiil than dot evoked by living actors with 
scenery mimicking the real world. 

But the r^id decline in die qmdity of fiction so soon after such 
a series of masterpieces had diown its possibilities was due, m<»e 
than to anything elM, to the very popularity of the novel, whidi 
was read dhiiefly fi>r amusement or ftir the flattering version that 
it offered of their own feelings and secret desires by pec^e sriio 


the tame wilderncit of books, should haee coiocided much oftener in their 
comments and generalizations than in the instances singled out to illustrate 
and exemplify. There was so much of a muchness in the articles manufactured 
for the trmle that superficial variations go for next to nothing. 

As students of social conditions and of the vagaries of taste indicated by 
the efibrts of writers to amuse idle readers of their own mental calibre, Miss 
Husbands and Miss Tompkins have exhumed a mass of suggestive material 
from these novels rejected by time. The average reader who turned to the 
novels themselves might well ask how two modern writers were clever enough 
to extract so much fun out of a subject matter, so deadly dull. For these are 
admittedly the lesser novela” ; as literature they are of no account, and the 
great bulk of them have no historical importance except for the explorer of 
the intellectual history id the people. Thev were afiecM by literarv fashionsi 
but had little infiuence on the course of literary development, although the 
demand for certain kinds of literary provendw was wton an incentive to 
writers of superior ulent. Poor novels may be landmarks when thev contain 
the germs of some tendency or hint at some line of interest that others will 
pursue much further. But mere plodding eiforts in a worn-out genre, timid 
imitations or copies made to order to compete with best-sellers, ncM not 
detain ns. All we need to know Is that these novda existed, and were 
pieduced In large numbers ; it vrould be a waste of the reader's time to pay 
them much individual attention. Whoso essays to trace the annals of fienon 
through the period must needs make their acquaintance, even though the 
results often seem to he purely negative. ** Nous avons fait plus de Iteaes 
qua nous n*en fierons parcourlr an leeteur, et neus hii dpeiguetons la 
dfsespdrante longueur, le mertd ennui do fdus d*ttiie dtape ” (U Maigron, 
It Jmeue dfnwdpm d r^ssfeirfisseii/^, pidfiMe, xlli,). 
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IuhI «amt appreciation of die more iterling qualidet ficdon. 
TIhis it mu a laleabie artide, nMcb oouM be produced in maiicet- 
aUe quantidea bf writen woifcing under ^ direcdtm of die 
boakaellen, udio were abo die puUUieia. It would be uhfiur 
to Uame die reviewers They would have dmwn a firm line 
b etween dib niaai of commercU fiction and durt udiidi was not 
prothiced sim{dy to meet a pepnlar demand. But the lUviewera 
were too schoolmasterly in didr standards and too dlratorial 
in tone to have die confidence of readers or be of mud^hdp to 
the novdist So the booksdler wmt on commudonii^ ^is base 
imitations, lifting duttacters and counterfeiting plots, signihg with 
fidse names and mudating dde-pages, didung up scandal^ of the 
day, and trusting that the ferrago would escape the critic’s eagle 
eye or sdl to a reasonable extent before the renew appeared.* 

^ At die beginning of die century dw readii^ puUic had been 
conqwrativdy small, and by no means refined in its preferoices. 
firfadtB ^Uic was at hand, eager to read and not unamenable 

to tactful direcdon, in the prosperous and leisured nudd^e class 
who were now taking dieir place bende the coteries who had 
been arbiten of taste since the Resnnadon. Steele and Addison’s 
small contribudon to the art of ficdon hat been already noted.* 
Sdll more valuable was die social service rendered by the Tatter 
and Spectator and some of die later cdfee-house periodicals in 
qiireading the habit of reading, kindling an interest in the Ihde 
unromandc diit^ ci lifo and by criticism of the stage and 
(fiaquindtms on great poetry teaching how literature was to be 
^ifueciated. It would have been a service not less inqmrtant 
to both readers and writers, a geneiadon later, had some critic 
as sane as Addison written a set of papers on Ridiardstm and 
Fiekfing, in the style die femous essays on Milttm. But the 
novdi.was not a subject dignified enou^i no cridc had die 
insigjht to diink h worth while. 'The popularity of these two 
writen wfalened die boundaries of die reading world aiormouslyt 
but most of those udio read Ctariesa with devotion or Tm Jeaes 

* A. S. CoUiiu argaM chat tha mrtowi warn •• tm laSamtlal ia raltlag' 
tiM itaadaid of itteiatorc aad tatto.” PWkapt' thty did dMtr bwt ; bat dn 
afoct M tbe aobtic or oa tha atraian aonl to aot very aaaafMt (Jhtkmkip 
pp. 040^3). 

■ See Vomaa IL, pp> sss-sSj. 
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MBnament remuned to inMMtUe to thdr finor iqualitifli 
that gave a confial wdcome to writa a gburingljr inferior. 
lUduudiMi^ more dian FiddingX became a name to oonjote 
tridi. It was aometinws appropriated, m m Tht lUstmj ^ Sir 
WMmn Harr in gttm, aud to be writtmi, or at any rate rented, 
by ** die late Mr Sainud Richardmn,** and hn diancten were 
purlmned, to pan off crude imitations.^ Whilst readers of all 
lands were midtt^ying rapi^y, the greatest increase in numbers 
was among those who found their fevourite pastime in die novd.* 

Besides die peofde who bought boob of one sort or another 
for themselves and their housdudds, reaifing dubs were formed 
up and down die country, and soon drculatitig liluaries were 
estsblbied in Londm and other towns for the generd public 

Novek bdng the chosen recreation of an uncridcd muldtude, TU cm- 
there was a market for anything readddei hoice competition wrrria/ 
among boobdleis fox copy, and on the other hand among writers 
who thought diey could provide vriuit the public wanted. Thus 
the manufecture nov^ speedily became a flourishing trade,* 
and a supply was forthcoming fnoL a crowd df hado^ in the 
r^uiar pay tx at the service cd the boobdleis. Most than 
wrote for a living, IHce Tim Cropdde,* but diey had rivds in 
the Idsured amateur. It looked so ea^ to set down what passed 
as a transcript of experience, or to co mp ose a fiuidfol verrion of 
life as one woujd lib it to be. Anybody of intelligence, it was 
generally assumed and the idea has been maintained in our own 
day, has in hun die stuff for at least one novel, and if one has 

> Sm Tottipkini, pp, S5*S<. 

* The output of AOYeU went on inereMtng thioof hoot the letter half of the 
eighteenth century, but both Mlti HnibanA end Dr Tompkint notice e cheek 
in the stMMly rate of {ncrence during the period 1775*17159 e decline both in 
the number pubUched end in the quelity. PerhuM the b^kaeUere had gone 
too hir In underpeylng their enthore, end the etufned grown to bed that even 
the unfeetidiotts reMera rev^ted (eee Tompklne, pp« 

* Por conciN Informetlon on the competitive booktdlert, eependtug telee, 
end the muhipUcetion of preMee, even in provincial towns, see OolUna, 
espedeliy ppi. eit*et6. 

« See &e eeilritnl portrait of this workfitf-»mmn of l^erbin J. Metibfd’s 
lecter of loth dune to Sir Wetkin*mittps(«^pdra CUik^% Clera Reevetos 
thisraleveotobsareetlonln Tk$ (it 7): *< They novels] 
did but now begin to inerenae upon nt, but ten yeera more mwuplicd them 
tenfold. Rveiy work of mevlt piodneed e swetm of knltetofs* till they beccM 
e public evil, end tbe fnetltn^ of ciranietiiig tlbrarltf c on iyye d thm in the 
cheepem manner to evif|ri[Nly*a hand.’’ 
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been achieved the writer is likdy to go on and do better— or 
worse. Fiction was often a hobby ndien it was not a.ninunerative 
occupation. And )ret of all the young women who allied them- 
selves to it for pleasure Fanny Burney and Jane Austen alone 
turned out to have genius. Thus it is from the very time, strange 
to say, when Richardson and Fielding were before the intellectual 
world that must be dated,t^ existence side by side of these 
two more or less distinct brands of fiction, novels that are die 
fruit of S(Mne genuine literary impregnation, and thoM that are 
the products of a commercial industry, meeting a popular demand 
which can be gauged and eiqpioited for a certain kind oj reading 
matter. 

The invention of the circulating library was an excellent thing 
for the book trade, but an evil for authorship, in that it tended 
more than any other circumstance to turn this also into a trade, 
and to make authors the hired servants, not merely of the book- 
sellers, but of the crowd of readers. To the bodcseller it ensured 
a sufficient sale of almost anything he liked to publish to reduce 
die risk of loss to a minimum. The system of employing hacks to 
write bodes to order was made a safe business. Some booksellers 
not only printed and published books but also ran a circuladng 
library as an ancillary department. There was even an 
author, the Samuel Jackmn Pratt who s^led himself “ Courtn^ 
Melmoth,” actor, playwright, pt^lar entertainer and lecturer, 
who was partner or proprietor of such a buriness in Bath, and 
himself produced luscious sentimental novels for his own and 
odier circuladng libraries. The first of these insdtudons of which 
diere is any record was run for some years by a Dissoidng minister 
and dieolo^cal writer, Samuel Fancourt, till 1745, when it was 
wound up, to be succeeded shtntly after by a more ambidous 
venture, ffie Gendemen and Ladies’ Growing and Circuladng 
Library, vriiich had a very brief career. Only me-tenth of the 
Stock consisted of novekt but that propordon was very much 
exceeded in the lencUng libraries diat now q>rar^ up in Londmi 
and some provincisd towns.* By 1760, the year udien Cohnan 
presented his '‘dramatic novd," PtUy Hmyamktt tfa^ had 

iColllnif pp. *45-»45; ffhi, ^ Sng, IJt,^ xi., pp. S 3 ^* 339 > 

Toflipklfii, pp. 1-6, 171-171. 
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grown numerous enough to eacdte grave iqiipiehenaions in dioie 
interested ^emsdves in die moial wdfim of die young. 

In Tht Ftmait Quucett Mra Lennox had made game of radeis Ntptb ‘ 
who drew didr ideas the world from the extravagances of die 

dd-£dhioned romance. It was now the novel, professii^ to 
give a true picture of life, that was denounced by critics, <rfi«n <t 
with jusdce, as worthless and often pernicious. The misftntune Hmj- 
was that all of them, good, bad, and indifferent, tended to be 
lumped togedier as an inferior kind of literature, and youi^ 
women addicted to circulating-library Sue were warned of the 
dreadful consequences to their minds and morals. Colman bewails 
in humorous fii^ion the passing of die Cassandra strain oS romance 
and the rise of that ihuigerous nster die novel, “ enduuidng, 
charming name.” In an oft-quoted bibliografdiical tirade he 
reels off the tides of snne hundred and eighty, published, for 
the most part, during the previous twenty years, and nearly all 
of them now worthily cmisigned to oblivion. Like Arabella, in 
The Female Qaixite, Polly has shaped her behaviour on her 
unguarded reading of fiction, and fiction to-day is more emotional 
and more seductive. 

*Tts Novel most beguiles die Female Heart. 

Miss reads— she mdts— she si^is— Love steab upon her— 

And Aen— Alas, poor Girl !— -good n^t, poor Honour. 

The cosiclusian is: “A man might as wdl turn his 
loose in Covent Garden, as trust the cultivation cd’ her mind to a 
CntCDLATiMa Ldrary.” 

Colman’s satire sounds crude ai^ exaggerated in oompanson 
widi the irony of SheridanV Rh/alt, fiftem years later. But 
at this date minor novels still had more than a tincture 

of die cynical of pie-Rklwdsonian fictiont the 

sentimental tiadi that a fine years later was to be the chi^ 
stock in at the lending library was more harndess, eocept 
perhaps to weak and susoep^e bruns> didug^^accoidiiig to 
Sir Anthony Absolute Lytfc’s tibstinate refusal to accept the 
man chosen for her came cd hw readi ng . ” M a d a m,* * he says 
toMiBMali^rop, **a<moilatii% Ubraryin a town » an etw^ 
green tree dudioBca! knoudedge! It Uossoms thraitfl^ we 
voi. V.— a 
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jrcar!— And depend upon it, Mn Mab^rop, dwt thqr udto are 
to fond of handling Iccm, will loi^ iur die fruit at latt." 
SieriAmhad doiibdeii tanqiled tome the atuff that he gibei 
at, hut evidendjr not all die novdt that L)rdia Latigiudi yearned 
to read, the ddet of udiich were i^parendy cv^ed from a 
diculatingJibraiy catalogue and dirown together in the manner 
likeliett to nueemariment*'' No serious peison wants to identify 
them now. At all events, Lydia b a more ^aunUe ouuacter 
than Polly Honqroombe, even if die does borto upon mice. 

Obvioudy, it was not genius or talent but the likes ana didiket 
of the majtHity of uncritical readbrs that dictated what tort of a 
novel was wanted and what tort would be read. The successful 
novel was tint which put itsdf at die level of die greatest number 
and provided the greatest amount of the kind of pleasure dut 
they could enjoy. No wonder diat noveb and novd-reading fell 
into dbrqiute, or that perswis who r^retted the time so wasted 
by die frivdous diould overlook die feet that diere are noveb 
and novdt, and consequently, as Jane Awten complained, slight 
even diose udiich have genius, wit, and taste to recommend 
diem.** But when she railed at the superior persmis who ruled 
at die empty-headed and undiscriminating novel-reader, she was 
a litde dbit^enuous. How many of the works puUidied at the 
time die was writing these words displayed *' the greatest powers 
of die mind,** *' the most thorough knowlet^ of human nature, 
die hippiest ddineation of its varieties, the liveliest edusioins of 
wit and humour,** in '* the best-diosen lai^uage**? That die 
preferred to publish her own woik anmymoudy indicates dut die 
was I7 no means eager to parade hers^ in such a dbreputeUe 
field. 

FsiAtrt But what were the reviewers doing not to prevoit so mudi 
^ rubbitii being feti% i^on die maiketl Did thqr stigmatize h in 
sititaUe toms, and give a proper^come to what was mote 
tie fr$. ismtlgr the name of fiction! 'llicy certainly finowned i^on the 
debased products of the drculatingJilHary press} but th^ were 
Mmptb ttxaaf/jtf undbeeming in their judgneius, and fidled too often. 

turn ffeiUinWiMMmttaaS .taail fwtwe 

eUnnat «ov«b,UMOM bf Mn Uitabwh OtiWt,Uw Mbw aaminiam aB 4 
|mn lstt^-Tit. to' 1771 { bat SbwMmavMnUvtlwagkttbaB 
Um <Hla sad Mw-tiUe «f oM aad tht MUM boofb. 
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to encourage writen who ehowed of originality and an 
artiatic conadenoe. Mudi of the oounael which th^ dealt out 
liberally to thoae broo|^ to the bar before them waa thoroug^y 
mideadingt for th^ were themadees mialed. Periodkab lemw- 
ing books were a power to redeon widi in the literaiy world 
during the last decadea of the eighteenth century. There were 
a great many of them, dwugh foe majority were foort-lived. 
Criticism of current literature waa not the object of the ^oup 
of periodicals, headed by Johnson's AmmMrr, ufoich revived foe 
tradition of foe Tatter and Spectator about foe middle of foe 
century. Oocastonally these easay-sheeta and miscellanies indulged 
in criticism of a general kind. Richardson, however, was the 
only novelist vdio received any serious examination. Smollett 
and Fidding met with desultory appreciation or condemnation. 
Sterne was more fortunate, but fodr treatment of his literary 
idiosyncraaes was superficial. 

The earliest of thjs more substantial periodical which were to 
supfdant these miscellanies was the GeatlemaiCs A^gavne, which 
first appeared in 1731 and by foe middle of the century had 
attuned a drculation of 15,000 copies. It described itsdf as a 
miscellany " consisting of New^, History, Philo60{hy, Poetry, 
Musidc, Trandations, etc.” i whidi is as much as to say that it 
proposed to take foe fdace of a crowd 4^ newrs-foeets and similar 
organs of information, and its dedings wrifo literaiy matters were 
mainly confined to printing short essays, poems, epigrams, and 
tile like, in foe section designed to attract the lover of letters. 
The Scots Afagamut which b<^an ha career in 1739 > ^ 

adaptation of the English miscellany to the wants of rea^rs norfo 
of foe Tweed. Mcwe exdusively literary organs srere tile 
Review, which was estaUifoed in 1749 and maintained emtence 
till 1845, and its rival the Critieat Review, which lasted from 
1756 till 179O} in their heyday, these were substantial puUica- 
tions running to some 120 pages each number. The latter 
also lad a Soottifo cokiuringi it was started a printer from 
Efoe^ig^, and iamong Its most active cormibutois and fi>r a time 
its efotor was Smofo^ Even in tiiese literary periodirals, how- 
ever, theiwiioes trfbbttiBSVWse for a Iob® white less reviews foan 

mere abstracts or epifolbcs vrteh some critical observations. It 
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was about 1783 that reviewing became a r^lar practice, and 
might have exercised a very salutary influoioe on puUtshers and 
authors.^ 

PryuJites But, although a good deal of the criticism was acute and to 
the point, the influence of the reviews often became dioroughly 
rmmers tjirough the obstinate prqwssesdons of the reviewers. 

Instead of applying canons*of imaginative art, thjy rMuired of 
these bodes, which they seemed to think were read only by die 
ignorant and immature, that they diould be didactic\in every 
sense of the term, not merely orthodox in teachings moral 
lesson, but inftillibly accurate and informative on .all tire biases 
of life delineated. Many of dieir requirenrents were th^ughly 
irrelevant, and would only have hampered the unfortunate author 
who todc them to heart. So austere was their attitude and so 
devastating their gibes that it seemed as if the novel existed as a 
branch of literature only on suflferance ; it is a wonder that srane 
of the female novelists ventured to survive. 

Fictim The reviewers had recognized authority for the vie;w that 
mut ht fiedon was not a serious art worth the attention of serious'pecqiie, 
and since it was read priireipally by those who did not think 
Jthum't themselves it must be made studiously and healthily 

ffitw didactic. Dr Jcduison was stron^y of this opinion. “These 
bodes," he said, “ are written chiefly to the young, die ignorant, 
and die idle." Hence, he continues, “ they serve as lectures of 
conduct, and introduedons into life. They are the entertainment 
of minds luiftimidied with ideas, and thereftire eaaly susceptible 
of impresdons} not fixed by principles, and therefere eadly 
ftdlowing the current of fency ; not infixmed by experience, and 
owisequendy open to every false suggestion and partial account." • 
And so die reviewers insitted that every story must enforce a moral 
bason. There was no virtue in a merely truthful representation 
life) fw Dr Johnson ada, “sdiy it may not be as safe 
to turn the eye immediately upon mankmd as i^mi a mirror 
wfatdi shows all dure presents iadf sritfaout discrimination." It 
does not vimficate the Intimacy of a diaiacter to prove “ diat 
It is drawn as it appears, fire many characters oug^t never to be 

^Tlie hindlett tocount of th^se critkid and other periodladi . If Walter 
Ofiham’f JPffIftA UHrmfy >93^1 etpeelally ehaptert 

* Mamkkr^flo, ^ |iit March 1750. 
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dnwn.” Mixed chaiactera are dui^ious, sinoe their amiaUe 
(jualities uutf tempt readers to condone their faults. Men in 
history have been ** sj^endidly wicked,** their finer endowments 
duowing a lustre on thdr crimes, and *' such have been in all 
ages the great corrupters of the world, and their resemblance 
oug^t no more to be preserved, than the art of murdering without 
pain.** But Johnson ignores the perilous consequences of distort* 
ing or suppressing truth in the interests of morality, and how 
much safer as well as wise and honest it is to show Nature going 
her own way than to falsify the picture. If his reasoning were 
sound, he ought to have banned realism altogether, including 
that of his respected friend Samuel Richardson, who had peered 
into comers of life that ought to have been left in the dark, 
and in the “ splendidly widced ** Lovelace had let loose into the 
world of adnuring readers one of those characters that Jtduuon 
resided as terrible agents of moral corruption.^ 

The Critical^ the Monthly^ and the rest of the reviews, when 
they dealt with fictim, uniformly acted upon these principles, 
insisting upon the most rigid and indeed the most stilted morality, 
and implicitly repudiating Fielding*s claim that an intelligent 
study of crucial acts and events and of the unnoticed causes which 
bring them about is the best mode of instruction in the art of 
living.* Their prudery and censoriousness were in direct q;q[K)si- 
tion to the attitude in these matters of Fielding, Shakeqreara, or 
any of the great imagiiutive artists. They demanded that in all 
cases that mechanical and meaningless thing “ poetic justice ** 
should be strictly performed, and took die unhappy novelist to 
task, now because an ill-doer had bem let down too lighdy, and 
now for overdoing retribution and not giving an unfortunate 
sinner die chance of repentance and a happy en&ig in the long 
run. Their prefinunce for a happy ending at all costs was, 
however, partly due to a kindly foeling for the reader, udio as 

* Lady Mary Woittey Montagu waa not a wy Iavel>itaa4ad lint it la 

worth while quoting her exaggerated atstemUnt of diia riewi “The «rcuw» 
ataneea are ao laid Tin dMnej ak to haapire tendameaa, netwithatanding the 
imr atylf and abautd imddaata: and 1 look upon thia and/aMdajrt ^ two 
hooka diat wlU do naore general witdtisf dian the worka of Lord Roehoater 
(£a<tart.ed.LoidWiMniai«h,ii. asa). , . . .. .j. , 

* See Vobnne IV,, pp. « tba reception acewdad to Piaidlng’aown 

AQIiIBs 
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CMC of the common herd then u no«r oouM not abide tngedy. 
Dr Johnson’s coni{datnt about Mia Sheridan’a pathetic Mmmrs 
rfjhiiss Sid>t^ BiMpk, dut die had no r^t to make her readers 
suffer so much, is well known.* 

Most of the novelists dieerfully submitted to diis dictation; 
it was cordially s^roved by nearly all die women writers, and 
fiction was bec^ng the qxcial pursuit of unoocui»ed and needy 
women. They willingly accept^ even the supererentory duty 
of instructing dieir rmdeis, not tmly in numers of deduct, but 
later on in religion, politics, and other dangerous subjacts. Hence 
the theolo^cal and evangelical, the revdludorury, \ and other 
novels in which the art form was used for controwrnal and 
propagandist ends. But long before the day of ap|^M ficdon 
the result of the censorship exerted by the reviewers was that 
booksellers lodced adcance at manuscripts which did not conform 
to die prejudice against a frank and unbiased vernon of life. 
That rarity alone, indqiendent genius, could prevail against such 
wrong-headed dogmadsm, and genius itself had an uphill task in 
making its way. Everybody knows how long Jane Apsten had 
to wait to see her first novels in print, with the natural conse- 
quence that she kept her discouraged pen unemployed for several 
years of her prime. Miss Edgewoifo wrote fiction dut was 
expresdy didactic, and met with immediate acceptance, although 
die cridcs were nonplussed by Catth Etackrint, the one anun^ 
her novels that is wifoout an extra-literary purpose. 

The revival of romance by Clara Reeve, the Lee sisters; and 
Mrs Radcliffe, in the latter part of the century, was due in no 
small measure to their revulnon from what th^ drought the 
demoralizing realism of die contemporary novd, to wfareh diey 
would foin provide an anddote. So these writers appear to be 
on the side of the reviewers and Dr Jtdinson. But ^r case is 
somewhat different. In e^using the theory that ficdon should 

^ The Dublin Unrsny Moviiw In u notice of Fielding*! AiMa remarked : 
** Romance! and noYelit In general, hare no great ri^t to be In Lltcimiy 
/oumal!. Vet aome exception majr be made InTarour of thoie not calculated 
for mere amutement ; and we ahould be very aorry to look on any book- at 
below our notice, that may tend to the Rmormation of Mannert, and the 
Advancement of Virtue. Tbit teema to be one, If not the chief, pidot 
from widch Mr Fielding*! performance ought to be conaidered** (quoted by 
W, Gfaham, p. aoQ« 
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portny virtue attncdveljr and thour it ahvaya triumphing evo' 
noe, dtey act diemidvei endidy apart finm tlioK tiho undertook 
to repreaent life aa it h. It waa die dawc theory of heroic 
romance diat they adopted, aa enundated Biihop Huet: 

The principal End of Remamt, or at leaat adiat oi^h* to be 
to, and it diiefly to be resided by the Author, it die Inatniction 
of the^ Reader I before wmom he mutt present Virtue aucoet^, 
and Vice in Dimrace. . . . Thus it appears, That die Entertain- 
ment of die Reamr, which die Ir^enious Romancer aeerm diit^y 
to desijpi, it aubortlinate to hit Prindpal Ann, adikh is the 
Instruction of the Mind, and Correcdon of Maiuierti and the 
Beauty of a Rmuttut stands or felb according to its Attention to 
this Definidon and End.* 

In Th* Prapress 0/ Rmmu, Mkt Reeve surveys the fiction Cbm 
to be finind at dut tune on die dielvea of the drciferting library, ** 

and indirectly puts forward an apology for her osm inoffensive 
work, for her qualities are diiefly of a native order.* She was 
radier timid. Her own ofMiiions have tt> be gadiered from a 
dialogue between interlocutors who do not differ rmich, arul the 
important contrast die would draw between die fiction diat die 
d^ores and the new and inqiroved kind of romance vdiidi die 
d^res is set forth in a quotation. This is from ji Omfaraifn* 

Fim tftht State and PatuMu ^ MoHt with these rfthe Amaai 
World, by Professor John Gregory, and it was a good tacticd 
pdnt to dte as witness on her side a philosophic writer so widdy 
esteemed. Rewrote, and die date is 1766: 


Notwidistanding die absunfities of die dd Romance, it see ms 
calculated to prMuoe more fevourride effect s on die morals 
of mankind dm our modem Novels. If the fimner did not 
represent men as diey really are, it rep resen ted diem better. 
Its heroes vrere patterns of courage, truth, generod^, hinaan^, 
and the iiiastealted virtuesr-ftsheroiiiet were dhtuiniihed for 
mocksty,delicai(y, and die utmost dimty of matmeis. Ttelattm 
r^resent maidtind too much what really are, and paint such 
scenes dF pleasure and vioe as are unmutfay tti see^ li^t^ and 


*■ Tit0 Bisotf ^ Xmmmmt . . Umtiet $ smA MeglUk if 
leteh, Loatoa, sftt, u. 4.5. 

* Tie Taateu if tmmet, tkreegi Thai, Cematht, ead Mmtem $ mkk 
Memerh «• tie Md M Men tim m fe et h ai f,.h * Cmm if 

•aeebig Gu masaStm (irBjJ. 
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dius in a manner faadu^ youdi in the wm of wickednetf before 
th^ are well entered into the wwld} they expose die fiur sex 
in the most wanton and shameless manner to die eyes of the 
whole world, by stripping them of that modest reserve* which 
is die foundation of g^ace and dignity, the veil with whidi natuK 
intended to protect them from too fitmiliar an eye, in order to 
be at once die greatest incitement to love, and die greatest 
security to virtue.^ , , 

The litde group headed by Clara Reeve wrote romances 
which aimed to avoid die absurdities of the older kind but fell 
into absurdities of their own. Had they no right to put die moral 
purpose foremost and make literature subservient, seeing that they 
were so candid about it and protested against the rep^uction 
of life in all its ugliness? At any rate, die critics had no 
rig^t to browbeat other writers for not undertaking to instruct 
and edify, so long as they did not offend by coarseness or 
licentiousness. But a history of ei^teenth-century reviewing 
would be largely a list of moralistic sentences and of acquittals 
on the score, not that an interesting story or a veracioup picture 
of life, had been achieved, but that there was no staih on the 
character of the novelist. Whilst they complained of ignorance 
of the world and preposterous ideas on the part of many women 
novelists, the critics themselves showed a bigoted misunderstanding 
of the true relation between literature and life. 

But was there indeed no adequate theory of the novel witfely 
FieUin^t promulgated if not generally agreed upon? Surely, Fielding had 
philu^hj propounded such a theory and had illustrated it with tiie most 
tf fictm brilliant examples. Fielding, it is true, had set forth a {diilosophy 
of fictUMi, which was invaluable as for as it went; but he had 
not been very explicit, except in tiie way he applied his principles, 
on the methods by which the lifelike picture of the actual world 
was to be adueved. He was not the Aristotle or Coleridge of 
the art of prose fiction, and did net explain in any t^his discoitnes 
how the novelist is to secure that willing suspension of diAdief 
wfakh is called poetic fiuth. His account of the art had not the 
thmmig^uiese of his practice. Like other craftsmen, he knew 
vidiat he was about, and understood better tiuui any the relative 
{toe and function and die limitations of his art) but it rdid 
* is Pntr*** tf Fmumu, IL, pp. W47. 
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not perhaps occur to him to eiqtUin how he actualljr worked. 

Like Hoguth, he succeeded in making his %ii«s appear not 
only to breadie but also to diink.* But, like Hogarth, he could 
not or at any rate did not discu» die secrets of drai^tmaanship 
or describe ^ brushwoik by wdiich he gave body and die breath 
of life to his creations. 

Sdll, Josifh Jndrnot and Tom Jonts were before them, and 
die aides could not have emidoy^ themselves more profitaUy 
dum in putdtig these works undfer the magnifying-g^ and 
exhibiting the technical means by which Fielding ol^ned his 
effects; how he made his personages portray themselves and always 
speak in character, how his fiction was thus self-authenticat^ 
and all pretences were rendered superfluous; how, again, he so 
managed his scenes and links of narrative that the story seemed 
to tell itself, and yet all the while his was a controlled realism, 
conveying a clear philosophy of life at die same time as it seemed 
to present a pdlisheid mirror to reality. They might have applied 
a similar scrutiny to Fielding’s rivsds; examined the processes 
of Richardson’s self-analytical portraiture, Smollett’s vigorous 
reporting, Sterne’s impressionism. Hardly any of the novelists 
writing in this period seemed to have a dear insigfit into these 
detaik of technique, ernept Goldsmith and Fanny Bunu^, who 
recognized their tightness with the intuition of genius. 

The existence of a ready market fer literary wares, even of Cbonptf 
indifferent quality, and the ignorance or disr^rd of respectable 
standards, account to a huge extent for the low estate of the^^yf^^ 
novel. It was not, of course, a new dung for authors to be more 
or less at the mercy of readers; the writer for hire had from die 
time of Greene and Nadie to contider whether his books would wotBa 
sell. But now that the dd custom of patronage had gme and 
the wtiter’s standing in die bodc-mart w» fixed by die breaddi 
of his appeal, originality was not too mudi encouraged and 
qiproval by ^ great nuijotity was all that mattoed. Defoe 
bad written his fictitious mnndrs, histories, an4 astooMiing 
records of travd to catch a certain class of readen ndiQse appetite 
ito knew exaedy. Ridiardson had co mmen c e d aiidior at die 
sii^gestioa of puUahen who wanted a saleable kind of book; 

ywfaw. 
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PmtU and hh two longer noveb were the result Even Ae 
man of genius is conditioned by droonsianoet, by the tom and 
temper of society and the prevailing mental and moral attitudes, 
by what has been apdy called die donate of his day. Defoe and 
Richardson, Fidifing, Smollett, and Sterne were not made by 
tfadr epoch, on the contrary they helped to make it} diey had 
convictions too strong, haMft of mind too well fined, to be 
dominated 1^ the vagaries and prejudices of their contemporaries. 
It is the lesser writers, die underiingh who are the cmtures of 
tiidr time and environment, who are at die beck and call of 
opinion, and wait upon it to take their cue; and, this bdng 
a period of the minor talents and drcumstances havmg made 
the production of reading matter a trade, the average novelist 
was caught in a machine and turned out goods to a registered 
pattern. 

Begimunp Formerly time had been circles of women and men, women 
in puticular, widi time cm their hands and a rage for amusement, 

numhsm in tastes and irtespmisibility, who gave a ready hear- 

ing to die wit who had anything brilliant to say or who drew a 
pungent or flattering image of themselves and foeir world. But 
now diere had not only bem a vast extension of the reading public, 
the reading public was of a vasdy different kind} the middle 
classes now formed the main portion, and the middle classes had 
preforences and prejudices diat must not be oflbnded. No 
flivolous ^easute-seekers they, or admirers of wit whatsoever Its 
target} but earnest, solemn, puritanical } moral tfaemsdves, oft- 
tunes ostentatiously so, and also keenly interested in practical 
questions ctmduct, and anxious diat foeir standards should be 
stricdy observed by ail over whom they enjoyed any influence. 
'Hie ^d-heaited in^letxuality, the fl^ipancy and cynicism of a 
litdejtune ago seemed to be now a dung of the past. To judge 
by die dominatit moods, die gnrat reading puUic was warm- 
hearted, emotional, strildngly inqpulsive} much more inclined to 
fiid than to diink. The hetd instinct was in die ascendant. 
ConmiMi language witmtses how this always widi senti- 
mentslism. He sHio prides lumself less on bd^ an indhruhi^ 
than on belonging to a large and influential dass is more Iflcdy 
to say diat he fo^ somedi^ to be ri^t or true than that he 
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dunks to. He it « fiim bdiever in hunum nature.* To tudi an 
audienoe die novditt could not lUctate in matten of taste and 
offer for its entertainment whatever hiq^pened to {deaae htmidf t 
he had to omsult its indinadom and hold alod' hnam its aveidons. 

Bt&st die end of the se v e n teenth century, playwri^ts had thmtaie 
had to acknowledge the existence of the new public dmt was 
at length coming to aelf^ontctousness, and to set aside the 
CMivendon that tragedy was concerned only widi the disastos of 
kings uid queens and that die only use for die people in comedy 
was to provide laughter. The human dignity of suffering and 
sorrow was found to make a more powerful appeal when the 
victims were drawn from the same class as compost die majori^ 
of die qiectators. Speakirig df the Tragic Muse, Lillo in the 
prologue to George BamwM (1731) alludim to these b^innings: 

Upon our stage, indeed, with wished success. 

You’ve sometimes seen her in a humbler dim-- 
Great only in distress. When die complains 
In Southerne’s, Rowe’s, or Otway’s moving drains. 

The brilliant drops that foil from each brimt ^e 
The absent pomp widi brighter gems supf^. 

Comedy, also, now asked for interest and respectful sympathy 
for people like those who crowded the auditorium. Congreve 
and Vanbni^ in much better plays were sdll making game of 
the shtqike^r and everything belotiging to himj die principal 
foncdon of the cit on foeir stage was to be cuckolded The 
sentunental cnnedy now coming into fashion e xpresse s a warm 
regard for simtde fomily life and domestic virtue. Cibber, in 
Xm’r Last Shift (1696), The Careless Hsahaai (1704), and 
The LaJ^'s Last Stake (1707), did not shrink from atoning 
himself to what he had once stigmatized as *' die vu%ar taste,” 
and wruiig both admiratkm aid tears for persons who wouM 
have been beneath nodoi in Restoration drama. 

The Taiimr and Sfeetator had beat addressed to the oiltured SeoH- 
dtM, vHio wm not^ however, identifiaHe widi die exclurive 
•ets of site fuevious generations. But Steele’s fdays, The 

(1703}, 3 ^ Testdsr Hmdmsi (1795)1 TA# Coastma 

* CoaUcaea ia tlw laaSitN «r MWntt k«nu Bttsre b tfc* miiatyrias «r 
wa tinw a m i im *' (Bratn ■mbtaai, Ttt Brem ef SmikHkf, p. *)• 
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Lmtn (1722), to which Tht Drummer (1715) of Additon 
be added, follow Cibber’s lead and belong to a strain of drama 
which was now growing pqxtlar, that exhibited the and 
sorrows the conanon world, the world of homely people, 
treated the subject of love and marriage with due reflect, and 
discovered not only pathos but also edification in the tragedies of 
private life. One of the plays of Richardson’s fnend Aarmi Hill, 
The Fata! Extravaganc* (1721), was a good example of domestic 
tragedy, and the model for Edward Moore’s Gameh^ (i 753 )> 
which was popular even in the next century. But the iMst notable 
of these sentimental tragedies of middle-class life was Tfu Letubn 
Merchant, or the History ef George Barnwell (1 731 j, by George 
Lillo, who followed up his resounding success with anofoer. The 
Fatal Curiosity (i 736). Crude melodramas as these are, and in 
prose that rises above the commonplace only into tumid rhetoric, 
they have a certain power, and their emotionalism met with a 
hearty response. Lillo knew his public^} andudien he compared 
his homely stage with the loftiness of heroic tragedy, he was 
sure enough that his City merchant and raw apprentice would 
touch dieir heart-string! more movii^y than the Tamerlanes 
and Bajazets of his predecessors.* He stresses “ the usefulness of 
tragedy,” useful because it enfimes a moral ; even Hamlet ccnnes 
in for approval on account of the lessons it teaches. The method 
duct he commends is ” the exciting of the passions, in order to the 
correcting such of them as are criminal, either in their nature, 
or through their excess.” Thus “ Plays founded on moral tales 
in private life may be of admirable use, by carrying conviction to 
the mind with such irresistible force as to engage all the fiKulties 
and powers of the soul in the cause of virtue.”* Exactly ^^Hhat 
Richardson undertcxtk to do in Feanela, published nine years later. 

For what is labelled ** Sentimentalism,” that unbalanced state 
of nund whicdi revels in emotion, -e^ecdally grief and compassion, 

* The pendos b that Shekcepcerba tngcdT wm m popubr at the Mme 
time, ^nld it be the lamc people who eniepel the hratal diieetiwM of beurgeoii 
tmfedy ead appteebted the poetry and lofty ideality ol goBoitie ttafedy \ 

• Ulto'f dedicatioo to Sb John Bylea,M.P., Alderman of the City of London, 
and Sub-Oowroor ef the Sonth-Sea Comoaay. The Abbd Prdvoat aorvod aa 
totor to hb wUy eon, Franeb Syle^ daring lut ftm *bb to England (lyat-iyye) | 
aee Myab Roberttonb iatraduction to the Aiotmtom m Mem ef Qoelay 
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and decides its moial proUemi aoconfing to tiie reactimiB of 
feeling, was not metdy a litoary but a fer-readiii^ social plw "iiMMm 
nomenon. These plays and novds with fee immediate apphuse*^'*^ 
diey won were symptoins a general social omditim, a prevailing 
nrentality, which came over England and odier countries like an 
epidemic, reaching its head larer in the extravagaiKes of die novel 
of sensfeilire and the emi£e larntjanit. Gttrge BmiweU led 
on to the sentimental melodramas of Hu^ Kelly, Whitdiead, 
Cumberland, Mrs Griffith, Mrs Inchbald, and othos, most of 
whom wrote novels of a similar cran^exion. It was applauded by 
almost everybody in France, where it was fidlowed a number 
of dromes hourgeeis gratifying the same tastes. Gajt’s Bear's 
Opera (1728) ridiculed these tendencies, but did litde to check 
them, in spite of its huge popularity. GoUatnith’s and Sheridan’s 
comedies were later counter->strake8, yet the thing survived. Ithad 
secured much too deep a hold, not merely on literature but on life. 

Poetry went throu^ the same phases as drama and fiction. P»esn ^ 
Pope hintself had turned aride from his proper dranain, satire, to 
TheEssey on Man, hishalf-sincere attempt to set forth “ the mture 
and state of man widi reflect to the Universe ” as a harmony 
like the optimistic Shaftesbury’s — ^“Whatever is, is ri^t.” 

So two consistent motions act die soul. 

And one regards itself, and one the whole. 

Thus God And ruture link’d the general firame 
And bade self-love and social be the same. 

After Pope, it tended more and more to become the poetry of 
sensibility. Akenside, in The Phaaares ef hufgm^m, ftmnally 
and grandiloquently celebrates ** this majestic fiame of things ” 
contrived by the ” Sovereign Cause ’’ to charm us widi its beauty 
and teadi us ” to behtdd and love what He bdioUs and loves,” 
and ” to be great like Hun, braiefioent and acdve,” enunckdi^ 
the {Peasant doctrine of the Shaftefeury sdiool of the aesthetic, 
arid moral influence of nature : 

♦ 

But let not man’s unequal views 
Presume o'er Nature and her laws i 
’Tis wiA grateful joy to use 

The indiilgraKe the sovran Cause { 
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Secure that healA and beauty 
Throu^ diia majestic fiame of things, 

[Bqrond what he can reach to know. 

And dut Heaven*s all-euhduing wilt. 

With good, the progeny of ill, 

Attempereth every state below.* 

Thomson, Dyer, and other poets of nature ga'^ utterance to 
a kind poetical impressionism} Thomson in hh ufiection for 
hmnely lifo, his padios, and his mtmdizing, coming Very near to 
Steele and sometimes suggesting Richardson. But\it was the 
t^mistic deism of Shaftesbury and his followers ^t chiefly 
injured Thomsm too. Then came that group who nourished 
their sensibility with reveries on death and eternity : Young sridi 
his Night Thmghts (1742-1745), Blair with The Grave (1743), 
Hervey with the elegiac prose of his Meditaiime among the Temit 
(1 745-1 747), Thomas Waiton with his Pleasures ef Melancholy 
(1747).* This is a strain which had powerful echoes in fiction { 
evm ^ author of Ferdinand Coma Fathom did not fiul to respond 
to the funeral note, nor, for that matter, did the author 6f Vathek. 
The sentimental humour that came out \n The Sehoohnistress 
(1742) of Shenstone, so much more than in his elegies, is not in 
essence fiu* removed ftnom that of Gt^dsmith’s Traveller (1764) 
and The Deserted Pillage (1770). And already Gray, whose 
musings on man and nature were the most tuneful and the most 
classical expression of die finer sendmentalism of his time, and 
Colling with their endniaiasric ex{doradon of die legendary past, 
were giving a direction to the next phase of sensilHli^, that is^ch 
so^gbt what the present could not pve in vague revocations of 
bygone times. The rudimentary historical novel and the so-called 
Gothic romance owe as nutch to the iitsiMration of Gray and 
Collins as to the revival of chivalric sentiment by Bishop Hurd, 
inliis Letters on Clmtalrj ondRomanee (lybat)* the stir and 
picturesqueness of Percy's Rectus (1765), the ^amour of the 
Ossiaiuc poems (1 760-1 762),.or the vivid if delusive imitations of 
antique ballad and epic, unhappily given to the .world as genuine, 
by OnttertMi (1752-1770). 

Habits of nund and fedii^ so deep se ated and so widdy and 
»Om*t0 WihMr SOake, 1740. ■ Wffttn la 1745; 
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peiantendy aitettained miat have had tome oouMmance 
the leadiiig tfatniGera of the age. Philoiophy, in Act, had been <wM«Erai 
for tome time deeply nigraited hy the proUem of the mwel fTf,***, 
tentunentt, ndiidi noveliats and playwrig^tt were cKhiltiring 
mainipingi of conduct and the tooroe peitonal tianquilUty 
andhappness. FromShaftedmiyrn Hunw,philoaoiheri ddiated 
wfaedier diese did not OMitdtute the very buis of tiiaot, as wdl 
as tup^y the motive forces wfaidi in the majority of men d^rmine 
their acts. Probably the most widdy read among them was 
Shaftesbury, whose lively style and genial optimtan were more 
to the taste of die dtqr dian “ die selfish system of morals*'* of 
Hobbes and Loche in their less eluant atdre. His was exacdy 
the right doctrine to flatter emodwul temperaments and enhance 
the value commonlyput on keen sensibiltdes. In the “Inquiry con- 
cerning Virtue,"* it appears duit man, a portion of the universal 
harmony, is himself a harmony. A social animal, hen inclined by 
hh very constitution to love his nei^bour, and accordin^y to 
ensue virtue and detest vice. His instincts are altruistic { boievol- 
ence » as spontaneous as self-love, and impeb him to subrndinate 
his own interests to diose of others. “To have the Natural and 
Good Affections, it to have the chief Meant and Power of Sdf- 


Enjoyment: So m /fir erfimadr, to want diem, u certain Mitety, 
and 111."* Good and evil are distinguished intuitivdy a^ 
infidlibly by a moral sense, counterpart of the siqiposed sesthetfo 
sense which distinguishes between die beautiful and the ug^y. Not 
to put the natural before die unnatural affectkms b to be laddng 
in good taste. 'Hie Infinite wisdom and benevolenoe of the heart 
are sources ofbeauty and beatitude in all creatures. Nophilotophy 
could be more aocqMidde to die novdist who depicted diarae^ 
acting upon the impulses of a gowrous nature, AiUngsometunes 


dirot^ mbtakes of judgment or excess of feelir^ but, being 
sound at heart, always correcting dieir errors and ac^ittii^ 
diemsdves in die long run to the general qiprovaL* 

. .^kptiiig Shaffedwry's doctrine in its main points, Hutcheson 

^ Hiiiiia. 

• CitfwcwMw, TrwtiM IV., “Aa lasvtey eoBMialiii VIrtw, or Msrit.” 

• /Stf., Book 11.. ft. a. _ _ 
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HtoAtm gave it a more darified and oo-wdinated form, qfiecially by 

^ more dorely identi^dng mmal and aetdtetk tense, in hn 
tni^iiffaSaaaldf en^ddeilMfmymte th* Original rftiirIJtas 
ifBtautyaHiFirhu{i’j%$). He and Bishc^Buder were provoked 
1 ^ MandeviUe’s monstroudy exaggerated yet spedout vernon of 
the egdsdc philosqdiy of Hobbes and Locke, in his FaUe tftht 
But (1 725V where all pur actions are in^ute^ to the sdf- 
r^arding affecdons, hosier much we may disguis^ our modves 
even to ourselves. Buder constructed a natural Uhedogy cm 
altc^ether different lines, but in ethics he agrees cm the whole 
with Shaftesbury. The moral sense or consdence u to him an 
inexfdicable fiiculty implanted by God. It is by its inwidons d»t 
we disdnguish gotd frcun evil, not because virtue is identical with 
benevolence, but because we have been so consdtuted as to recog- 
nize at once that which is good for us as human creatures. The 
benevdent affecdons are not inftUible diemselves; reason must 
be called in to direct them. Hence, he says, “ prudence is a spedes 
of virtue, and folly of vice,” fdly being “ a thou^dess want of 
that regard and attendon to our own happiness, whidi we had 
capacity for.” This, it has already been pointed out, is in accord 
widi Fielding’s views on the necessity of *' prudence and drcum- 
specdon ” as ” a guard to virtue,” * just as Hutcheson’s careful 
(Usdncdon between calm good-will and pasnonate love is in accord 
widi the general drift of Richardson’s teaching. When Buder 
speaks d' men of deq> research and curious inquiry whose dis- 
coveries may serve die cause of virtue and religion, he might be 
quoted as af^rovii^ die work fiS the didactic novelist : 

If th^ tend to render life less unhaj^, and promote its 
sads&cdonsi — then they are most usefully employed: but brining 
things to li^t, done and of itself, is of no manner of use, any 

Britifh Museum. His mortlity sceording to Sir John Hiwkins wis ** thet of 
JLojCd Sluiftesbury vulgarised ” (see W. M. Cross, Hhiwy of FitUingt iii., 
p. I S3). Such a criticism would more fittingly have been applied to the 
Smoll^t heroes. For the philosophical influence of the Stoics and of John 
Locke« particularly in Jwifum fFiU and Amelia^ see Dit Pkihu^ii 
FkUifip (Leipsig, ipsOs ^7 Dr Maria loesten. 

^ First pubitsM as fit Grwmhlh^ irnw, or Knows tmrnoi Honoa (1714)* 

s See Volume XV.» p. 131. Filing was not one of those who adopted 
8hafteiburv*s views only to caricature them by extravagance. He ridicules 
Square and his mechanical theory that virtue produced happiness, vice misery* 
as justly as Johnson earicatufus the philosophy who maintained ^at deviation 
from nature b deviation from happtneH. 
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otherwiae than as an entertiufiinent or divemm ... the only 
fcnowledgCt adiidi h any avail to us, is that which teadws us 
our<faity,ora9sistsu8 inthedischai^geofit. . . . If then there be 
a qdiere of faiowlecte, of contemplation and employment, level 
to our c^Mcities, and of die utmost inqwitance to us; we ougjht 
surely to i^y oursdves with idl dil^ence to diis our prc^ 
iHisinesB, 1 ^ este^ everything ete nothing, noting as to us, 
in comparison of it. . . . Our province is virtue and religion, life 
and manners, the sdeiiM of improving the temper, and noting 
the heart better. This is the field assigned us to cultivate : how 
much it has lain neglected is indeed astonishing.^ 

The sceptical Hume was orthodox on the subject of ediicsj Hume 
his views tallied with the rest Belief is “something fth by 
the mind,” it is not the result of a rational process.* “ It is not 
solely in poetry and music we must fi^ow our taste and sentiment, 
but likewise in philoeoidiy. . . . When I give the preference to 
one set of aiguments aboro another, I do nodiii^ but decide from 
my feeling concerryng die superiority of their influence.” * In 
the Inqtmj eeneerning Human Undtrstandif^ he puts benevolence 
before jusdee, and affirms the (Usinterestedness of the affections 
or pasrions. Now, vriiere is die difficulty in conceiving, that 
this may likewise be the case with benevolence and friendship, 
and that, feom the origitud frame of our temper, we nuiy fwl a 
desire of another’s happiness or good, which, by means of that 
aflfecdon, becomes our own good, and is afterwards pursued, from 
die combined modves of benevxdence and self-enjoyment? ” * 
Elsewhere he says : “We must renounce the theory whi^ accounts 
for every moral sentiment by the princ^e of selMove. Wenuist 
adc^ a more public affiecdon.” “ If any man, from a cold in- 
sensibility, or narrow selfishness of temper, is unaffected with die 
images of human happiness or mhery, he must be equally indiffer- 
ent to die images viceand virtue: As, on the odier hand, it is 
always found, that a warm concern for die interests of onr qweies 
is attended with a deUcate feding of all moral distinctions, a strcuig 
rese n tment of injury done to men, a lively approtedon of didr 

I Soma XV., " UfM Ae Ifnaniice «f M*a.*’ 

• Ji ^ Umum AiMrvy Book I.t pt. ja icc. 7. 

^ • Wdanweciia ^ 

* Am of App. II. 
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wdifiire.”^ Finally, as a good Dent, he declares of reason and 
taste: “The standard of tlie one, being founded on dw nature of 
diii^, is eternal and inflexible, even by die will a£ the Supreme 
Being: Tlie standard of the other, arising from die internal fnune 
and consdtudon of animals, is uldmately derived finnn that 
Supreme 'V^HIl, udiich bestowed on each being its peculiar nature, 
and arranged the several classes and orders of existence.” * 

Even Hardey’s associadc^ism was in loose genenf agreement 
or was at least reconcilable with the theory of altruistib sentiments 
and of die enjoyment afforded by feelings and acts of braevolence. 
We love those things and persons, those actions and thoK atdtudes 
of mind which have alre^y produced giadficadon ; measurable 
associations end in our liking them for diemselves. It is a flimsy 
foundadon $ but it served him and his disdples as an eiqilanadon 
of the moral sense recognized by the philosophers. A firmer 
psychological basis for the sendmental philosophy was provided 
by Adam Smith in his Theory Moral Sentiments (1759). The 
source of all practical virtue is sympathy, and sympathy is the 
main tendency of human nature. By cultivadng and plerfecdng 
our humanity we repress our selfish affecdons and learn to love 
our neighbour as ourself. From our feelings towards others we 
form our sense of justice and our moral foculty or conscience. 
Our moral sense is fundamentally a sense of our social solidarity. 
Man’s sympathies are too deep-rooted and too acute for him to 
act solely for his private benefit j if he wronged his nature by so 
doing, he would be too conscious of the de^icable figure he made 
in the eyes of his fellows, just as he himself would be critically 
aware of the shortcomings of mhers, not to feel intolerable shame 
and remorse. He cannot hoodwink his conscience, “ the man 
within the breast,** the impartial spectator, the inexorable judge, 
who contem|dates all that we do, not merely through 
awareness, but through the mirrw of other people’s wateh upon 
our bdttviour. This doctrine is obviously not an ethk, but a 
pqrdudpgy of the ethical feelings. And Adam Smith studies not 
so nwch conduct as' modve, the feelings that determine actkm. 
He purged die sentimental ^ilosophy the inqputstion of bang 

^ An Inquiry t^ncrming ik» ^inchks 9/ MoruUt lee. 5* 

• App. I. : **Coiicemiiif Moral SentimeAt.** 
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merely utiUtuian, as it s^ipeared to be m Hutcheson and 
Acting, not from pure sdf4ove but also fiom with his 

fidlows, man aims at that which he thinks unll be for dte pmsm l 
good. Utility may be a test of the value of an act measured by its 
results : but the moral character lies in the motive, and those acts 
are approved which have a {diilanthrc^ic intent 

The novelists may or may not have read the philoso^ers, butiVswim 
at all events the sentimental philosophy of life ^t was accepted ^ 
in the world for which they wrote received its sanction from the^^***^^**” 
thinkers held in authority by those udio did read them. Some, 
like Fielding, were manifestly imbued with the doctrines of 
certun schools i Mackenae, for instance, is the spdcesman in 
fiction of Adam Smith. He followed Sterne in his manner 
of writing; but where Sterne plays the buffoon Madcenzie is 
serious and ancere, and The Man of Feeling is the Theory ef 
Moral Sentinunts in action.^ Burke, later on, in his treatise on 
The Sublime and BeauFful^ enunciated a theory of the emotiom 
that justified the semi-poetic treatment of latural scenery and of 
states of feeling in the Gothic rrunances. But the influeiKe of 
formal philosqrhy on writers of fiction later in the century may 
stand over for the present. Many of those in udiich it is most 
evident had pretensions to be philosophers on their own account, 
and their relations to thinkers who were not noveluts will in 
some cases have to be exaiiuned. For the moment, it is enou^ 
to recognize that riiose novels which tended to crowd out every- 
thing else in the circulating libraries were written for people 
vriio were convinced believers in the goodness oS dieir origjiud 
instincts and whose intellect was perhaps summed up in their 
sensibilities. The ^ of rite rituadon was that, riirou^iout rite 
middle tract of rite century, popular taste, udtat passed as en- 
lightened qpittion, and the vmce ed {dtilosc^y, coincided wirit 

* Dr H. W. Tbompioa mtn Leigh Huaft rcmtrk, '* ItUMMthatMeekeasie - 
widied to iUurtnte the theeriet m Hutebeioo and Sheftaebory,*' and ri^tly 
obaervea, “ If Hunt had added Adam Smith to that Uat, he woul 4 haVe told the 
wi e n t ial troth ’’ (A Seeuiii Mmt TtiUtig, 1031, pp. ip-to). 

• ®.g. '* OvTHS SeatMt >- VWitemia wtad inaayaort toeaeite theidaea 

of pain and danger, that it to tap, whateeer bln any aott terrible, or beeneenaat 
about terribk oUcctt or oparatea in a manner analogoaa to terror, b a aomee 
of the wd/hnrt that i^ it b.paodnetive of the atroingett emotion ertddi the 
mind it capable of fedi^ ’* L, tee. y). 
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die fondettindinsdonsoftlie great mm ofnovdktL Drjohnam's 
auatere Puritankm and hatr^ of duum and affectationa m^^ 
eloquendy rebuke tbeae morbid and effeminate tendendes. ftit 
even his petted Fanny Bum^ did not quite escape die infection^ 
and diinkers as sincere if not as restmined as Jdinsmi, such as 
Henry Brooke, and as sane and antwomantic as Goidsmith, were 
carrt^ with die tide^ ^Fielding himself, after T«m Jemst had 
lost his ootifidence in the suffidenqr of reason! to control the 
passions, though his bdief in the goodness of pommon sense 
never wavered. In AmtKa, we feel that life itsetf has got him 
down and will not let him maintain die superior Mtitude that he 
loved; his irony seems to have been strudc dumb.\ So i^n in 
the yoymey to Lisbon. But let diere be no mistake. Fielding’s 
sentiments are the promptings of true feeling; affectation was 
always his butt and abhorrence, and AmeHa is as different ftom 
the tjqiical novel of senrilHlity as tragedy is from the eomidi* 
lamuyento. Nothing, indeed, brings out better diechasm between 
hcMiest sentiment and that spedous thing, soitimentalism.^ 

* Cy. Volonte IV., etpecUlly pp. ipi-ipp. 



CHAPTER II 


SOME MINOR CONTEMPORARIES 

Ou> Ariuons and new diancterize minor fiction for some time Semi 
naWf and most of the writen do not fidl obviously into anydiing 
so definite and oonastetit as schods. The Manky and Haywood 
strain had not yet died out} an euf way of oomialing a novel 
was to fiibricate a spicy venion of some scandal in hig^ life} and 
evoi such able lampomierB as Smdlett and Charies Johnstone, as 
has been noted,* kept up the wdl-wom sadrical or ladier die 
defiunatory (fevice of secretliistoria and Court intiiguet, infusing, 
however, a new pungency and predncm. Mrs Haywood went 
on writing till her death in 1756, dtt last d’ several posthumous 
works being Tht History of Ltosma MoaJowson (1778), a diluted 
and adulterated Botsy Thwqfttitts. Her improvement in direct- 
ness and general workmanship has been noted*} she had moved 
with the times, the times of Richardson} and even her last 
effort in the genre of die secret memoirs, Th* ImutUt Sfy (1 754), 
jumble of oddments as it is, diows a diange from the wuitonly 
erode to the sendmental. llie fitful reacdons of middling talents 
to literary fiidtions and climatic dianges are fiurly typifi^ in the 
cases of two learned ladies of ttdiom diere has already been some 
mendon, Sarah Fielding sister of the great Henry, and Samuel 
Johnson’s ** admired wosnan o£ letters^” Charlotte LeniioK, re- 
membered tonlaydtiefly as audim of TArFMMfeQiwwtr. Sarah&^^ 
did better in one rf her later novels dian in But^W^* 

taken togedier her wmks firnn an odd odlecdon, and convict her 

of as m^ uncertain^ in diooatng a subject as in woikii^ out 
a ooheitmt story when she had n^ her It must not 

be fbigotien Aat die was m of lUchardsoii^ ly^rg^iaid of 
fenudeintdlettiah. She trandatsdtsm boob of Xenophon, the 

Mm o r o ^ g and the ^jpaifw, and tsso odier worb mab a 
diowofda«icaienl 3 !tion. In Tb O7 (1754) » 

* SwVaiuM IV., af. sayaSs. • S«e Vobme III., iil-iai. 
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paitnerdiip widi Jane Collier, daughter of the philoaophic writer, 
Arthur Cdlier, and like hersdf a jroung woman tdwayt in monetaiy 
difficulties. This “ new dramatic fiiUe ” is nntdi in the style of 
clasrical narrative and the moralizing chorus. That eaily attempt 
to make biogr^ihyas readable as fiction, TAv livetifCUopatra and 
0<tew«(i757),8hows8imilarpreten8ion8. Thetwo statelyheroines 
meet and tell their stoiie;-in the realms below: is short, it is a 
perfiwmaiKe in the manner ofher brother’s admirabik Journey from 
This World to the Next, overwei^ted by her habituu didacticism. 

** TSe Her best novel was The History of the Countea of DeUxuyn 
^^ch comes a little nearer than her first to W brother’s 
' 7 ” unerring perception of motive, and is not without S(^e tincture 
of his irony. It is the story of a young woman tempted into 
marriage with a rich old lord, and demoralized by her conscious- 
ness of a misalliance and the unfiuniliar glitter and dissipation of 
hi^ life. More out of vanity than any more powerful temptation, 
die yields to a libertine, her infidelity is detected, and die is 
divorced: and, fiiiling later in an all but successful ^empt to 
capture a new husband, she ends in misery and repining. &rah 
Fielding had a certain gift for showing impulsive natures 
labouring and breaking down under the stress of moral pressure, 
dtsillunonment, flattery, the sensual lure. But she wanders 
off into generalities, and the bode is as ill-knit as David Simple. 
Her odier novel. The History ef OpheHa ( 1760 ), about a sort of 
Pamela who is carried off by a young lord, runs away when die 
finds that h» purposes are dishonourable, and is reconciled when 
he repents, would hardly have elicited Dr Johnson’s fulsome 
comjdiment to her powers of intro^ection.* Admiring friend 
of one great novelist and sister of the man vdio was his rival and 
in many ways his opposite, Sarah Fielding did not esoq^ influences 
from bodi ddes, and die was not strwig enough to maintain 
equilibrium and self-consistency..* 

^ See Volume IV. tiS. 

* ** Pray did the not alto write a book, called, Tk§ Govitnist, or UttU TmaU 
Acadtoyp, for the ute of tchoolt f ** atkt Sophronia, in plara Reeve't Freest 

JStomaneo (i. 143 ).> Thii enrioat oredecettor of the modern tchool itory 
•ppeared in 1785. It depiett in a rather Sat and lifelett way the eight popilt 
of Mitt Tcaehnm, their ill behaviour, and the proceti of correction and moral 
•alvatiott* Mia Sherwood rdnued it fxSao) after altering it drattically to 
conform to her own pietittic idcat ef ediacation. 
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Charlotte Lennox was bom on the other mde of the Adantki Mn 
her fitther» Cdonel James Ramsay, being lieutenant-governor 
New York, %e spent much ofherprihood at Albany, Shene^y, 
and other frontier posts, and was sent to England at the age of 
fifteen. Then she contracted an unfortunate marriage, and for 
most of her life made an uncertain income by miscellaneous 
writing, including five novels, some plays, memoirs, translations, 
and the editorship of a fianinine magaaine. In both her first and 
her last novel ^e turned her youthful memories of Colonial 
days to account, chiefly for sensation sake in the first, The Life 
of Harriet Stuart (1751V which starts in America, crosses the 
ocean to England, and has scenes in Paris and at a F rench chilteau. 
This haphazard sequence of flight from a parent who would 
marry her to a detested suitor, of kidnapping red men and pirates, 
escapes from ravishment and other perils, desperate estrangement 
and ultimate reunion of two devoted lovers, is much more sensa-* 
tional than any of Richardson’s novels j but these theatrical 
effects are a poor substitute for the dramatic tension at culminating 
moments in such stories as Pamela and Clarissa. Mrs Lennox 
had no doubt been carried away by the meretricious charms 
of a more romantic variety of sentimental fiction, that of the 
Abb^ Provost, whose Cleveland had appeared in 1732 and was 
translated into English shortly after — an influence that was soon 
to outgo and supplant that of Richardson.* 

Still, Dr Joh^n liked Harriot Stuart so well that he made 
the Ivy Lane Club entertain the author and her husband at an 
all-night sitting, and at supper crowded her with laurel} and 
yet it is the poorest of her novels. The only one of the other 
four, however, that can be said to have escaped deep oblivion is 
The Female Quixote^ er the Jdventures of Arabella (1752)1 one 
of the many attacks under the banner of anti-romanticism upon 
the authors or the readers of high-flown heroics.* The method 

. ' Pubiiibed December 1750. . „ . 

• Ledy Miry Wortley Mentiga wm merely irritited byittimot, wao, 
beinf intended for in eximple of wit and Tirtoe, ii a jilt and a fool in every 
page ** (Ler/wv, ed. hord WbamclilFe, 1893, it, 121 ). 

• For othen, FieldingV Tm Tiamk^ Carey*! Ckrmi^otwtkok^, etc., lee 
V^iime rr, 14, notet^for earlier akUa, Sorel*t JBwiw #*#revexeer, etc., ate 
Volume ui. 39*40 1 laWr onci— w.f. Wieland*# a§eam Trmefkaa wa 

(X773)r Beckford*! Msdim Nwd Writing (*79®)> J*®* Auiteoi 
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» burlesque, or radier exttavaguiza. Anbdk, daughter of a 
haughty marquess, is a beautiful and not unintelligent girl, 
brou^t up in a lonely castle, who crazes her brain widi readu^ 
bad translations of die romances of La Calprenbde and Mile de 
Scuddry, and firmly believes that die world is really fiamed as 
they dqiict it, and that fiur ladies are still Inble to be carried 
o£F by lawless knights and* to be rescued by chamiuo^ of supers 
human prowess and devotion. She expects all her fnends of the 
male sex to observe the elaborate punctilio of theiCourt of 
Mithiadates, and takes it as an outrage udien her cousiniGlanville, 
the suitor approved by her &ther, ventures to hint his afiecticm 
in a manner unsanctioned by the author of CUopatra. \ 

These words, which he accompanied udth a gende pressure 
of her hand, threw the astonished Arabella into such an excess of 
anger and shame, that, for a few moments, she was unable to utter 
a word. What a horrid violation this, of all the laws of gallantry 
and respect, which decree a lover to suffer whole years in siler^ 
before he declares his flame to the divine obj^ that causes it } 
and then with awful tronblitig^ and submisnve prostrations at 
the feet of die offended foir ! ^ 

Naturally, she meets with adventures a-^lenty, not all such as 
die longs for, and is thrown into ecstasies of alarm at things and 
petqile more harmless than Don Quixote's windmills. Glanville's 
suit makes scant progress. Thtai a new aspirant arrives on the 
scene, a gendeman who sees what is wrong with Arabella and 
perceives that the way to win the damsel is to humour her to the 
tap of her bent. He accoutres himself in a suit of {date armour, 
recounts his feats in delivering oppressed ladies, and hires a ballet 
girl to dress up as a princess in adverdty and bewail the fiuthless- 
ness of Ariamems, whom she pretends to reoc^ize in the person 
of Glanville. But jealouty reveab to Atabdla that she is after all 
in love with Glanville, and at dielmd of two volumes she is cured 
of her folly and he receives the reward of hn patience, for die 
capitulation of such a proud foitress was worth it. 

NartAaiiprjfItin (iSit.evittca 1 79S1 will b« duly Mtiead. Mtriwiix 
imiimi to lunre laaltod thtt hit FM nm mi i , tm U$ FtUtt nmm m Hgutt «• b ^ 
•fhbtbm mUmn* {171*, pah. I73T)* P**»*y*5| the 

fM»mgc «( ScndSry NBMSce, was • inltmi*. (H>eiwteeathiaiayeliiMin. 
jp, {• inmmet.} * BoA I., chap. »*. 
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Butlesque can easiljr be overdone; die authon of Jostph 
Anirtms and of ’Northangtr Ahhej knew when to stop. Thi 
FmaU QmxeU is a fdeasantrjr done to deadi, dKNi^ ixurdy 
redeoaoed bjr the dtata^r of Arabdla» wlKae impmousnew 
somehow becomes her. The dedication to Lord Middlesex was 
written bjr Dr Jdinson, and there it a legend that he contributed 
the last (^pter but one, whidi is described as “ in the audior’t 
ofunion, die best chapter in this history.” ^ Both the langmge 
and the sentiments here are certunly Johnscaiian, but the same 
could be sud of many other passages; and, if the audiwest could 
not very well pay herself sudi a compliment, what are we to say 
of Jcdinson alludng to hhnsdf as ” the greatest genius in the 
present age ” ? • 

One of the bast things in her next novel, Henrietta (1758), is ** Henri- 
die arresting first scene. A stage-coach is on the pmnt of start-^'* 
ing, fiill of passengers, when a young woman squeezes herself in, 
annoying some, and eliciting the gallantry a young qndc who 
makiis room fof her by finding himself a {dace outnde. These 
peoide are capitally hit off: the surly coachman, the tall lean 
woman who has never been in a stage-coach before and is already 
nek of it, the fiit gendewoman who sneers at such snobludiness: 

“ I would have you to know. Madam, your betters ride in stage- 
coaches. Here’s a coil inde^ with such would-be gentry ! ” 

Fielding had done diis sort of thing, and so had Mrs Haywood; 
the novelty was in choonng such an oftening, and bringing in the 
heroine with n«ie the customary formalities. We have to find 
out who she is and what she is about from the subse^ent dialogue. 

When Henrietta disdoses to the tallow young laify ntting next 
her that die is running away fiom home and has no setded tfcs- 
tination, and the yoimg lady affectedly exclaims, **Oh heavens! 
my dear creature, what do you tell me! wereyouupmithep^tof 

bong fiaoed to a detested matdi ?” and swears to her an invkJabfc 

atiadunent, we know d»t Mrs Lennox is inifailgii^ agaiit in 
burkeque. The sallow lady must have a more (%ufied name 
dnui Henrietta (at her'boaom firiend, for th^' have fiaged a 

Ranantic fiiendih^ liteially at first sij^ and dubs her 

* 71w Rw. J«l» hUehti eonteSM ibat tlui U «ro« J«ha$ou*» pw 
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hoadf Cdindsi, aldiong^ Celinda is to be of no further service 
ddter to Clelia or to the plot 

The For this is not a Richardsonian novel ; it is radier in the spirit 

^“*""?^of Fielding, to whom Henrietta herself pays a charming courte^. 
arfr^iMf When Mrs Eccles, her first landlady in London, offers her “ a 
very pretty collection ” of novels and plays, the vulgar creature 
is taken aback because Henrietta declines everything ^t Joseph 
Andrews, udiich she has read three times already. “ And yet, I 
assure you, I shall begin it again with as mu^ eajWess and 
delight as 1 did at first.” Useless to press upon her Mrs mywood’s 
novels— “Oh 1 they are the finest love-sick, pasnonaw stories; 
I assure you, you’ll like them vastly; pray take a vmume of 
Haywood upon my reoxnmendation.” The model, howler, was 
not Fielding, but Marivaux, whose critical detachment in handling 
sentimentality is, after all, more akin to the ironic Fielding duui 
to the dc^edly earnest Richardson. The situation is the counter- 
part of that in Marianne : a young woman thrown upon her own 
resources in London, at the men^ of an intriguing milliner- 
landlady, and exposed to the attentions of enterprising ffellow- 
lodgers and wealthy woman-hunters. She preserves her honesty, 
and eventually succeeds in marrying a marquess. But if Mrs 
Lennox aimed at such a difficult pattern she ^ very &r short of 
rivalling the Frenchman : it is a superficial copy. Nothing here 
of the superfine moral casuistry, the analysis of ^icate shades of 
senribility, the witty clairvoyance, that constitute Marivaudage : 
the Englirii damsel, senrible in the common meaning of the word, 
simple and downright, is no such masterpiece of subtle insight u 
tt die corresponding figure in the Parisian story. The rest of 
the diaracters are ^etchily done; some are caricatures, and are 
meant no doubt as gibes at romuiticism, for example, the woman 
of f<»1y udio fiuides herself still ftesh and blooming, and thinks 
her hudiand’s fits of depresrion are dpe to the torments of jedousy 
vdien he is sinqily bcn^. 

“ “ The next novel of Mrs Lennox, SephUs ( 176 a), » a straig^t- 

aod**En- ft)rward jMeoe of work, but even thinner uid fiunter in the 
characterHdiawii^ It n seldom in eidier of diese tales that the 
chatter goes as lunpidly as in the stage-ooadi seme; most of 
die oonvetsation is tame and literary. When in did age die wrote 
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Eu^nmia (1790),^ odier interests had come into fiction, and, 
though in Ae person of her two chief characters she revisits At 
country of her youth, it is a very different picture that die paints 
from t^e one in Harriet Stuart. Thou^ some incidents are 
rather excesdve, the main story is a sober example of the trials 
of life. The husband Euphemia has taken in obedience to her 
dying mother is an ill-tempered brute, and she has to bear with 
him and other misfortunes, that of exile to the wilds of America 
not being the worst, for her son is carried off by the Indians. All 
is righted at the end, except that Euphemia has to resign herself 
never to enjoy married bliss. Such earnest domestic fiction was 
entirely to the taste of this later day, and so were the pains she 
took in what did duty for local colour, the journey up the Hudson 
river with the Dutch skipper, the experiences vrith the redskins 
and the fur-traders, the exotic splendour of the scenery. The 
Indians are not now mere bogies } she makes them, not merely 
picturesque, but generous, lo)^, brave, eloquent, high-minded $ 
in short, exemplars of the idea of nature*s noblemen now current. 

Mrs Lennox has not learned to be a better novelist, but her 
outlook is that of the late instead of the early eighteenth century.* 

At the time when Mrs Lennox was writing her first novel, Pgiueft 
even a Crusoe story by a man who was in other respects as „ 
matter-of-fact as Defoe could not avoid sentimentalism. So fer, ^ 
the only noteworthy example of the imaginary vqrage since 
Defoe and Swift had been the Advintuns of Gaudiwtte di Lucca 
(i 737), by Simon Berington, which as a wonder sto^ is indebted 
to both these predecessors and as i Utopia to Swift. But the 


» Thif has ao connexion with Btculifd 4 *Anttud*s Rlay * 

U rtligiM (s7««). lUhoush the contrary has been abraidW Wtt«*«** 
Baeulard exploit^ “the taste for the Horrid” (Prac, 46, 0. 3) and directly of 

indirectly contributed to the Uterteitoristt such as “Monk Uwis. ^ ^ 

• A feebler novelist, Saieh Scott, edr Robinson, sister and as like 
to Mrs Elisabeth MonUfu the bluestocking, was a simiUr echo to w 
of the times. Her rf CmulU (1750) *• *1 % 

plot might have been fuggested by Pemr/e, ^ */* 

TrmmA 9ftk$ Crecai, fxtmlifaC m rd# fee/ m 

wmtHitiiihn <1754) » •nil more mawkish. The mthaaOe 
imitators seems to be tiaceahle hers, Ae tone Wag we 
fervid even chaa that of IferrisT Stum. 

Hiuon ^Sir Gmrn mUnn (1765), emulates Svr 

Xx 71 %)) a dull eidstolaty nov^ and 

edifyiiig talm, tiK unimpeachable 

ieasons, in the mode of the domestio^idactic Ectton of that day. 
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OMitntt pniMiunded betw^ die advanced civilaatian dbooveied 
in ^ midWe of Ainca is meant as a social lesson, and is not more 
satirical dian die pattern state imagined Sir Thomas More. 
The I^t emd ^dveatwes ef TettrWUkmt (1751), published over 
die initials R.P,,* ms the vrwk of Robert Pakocfc, a man of 
Cornish blood and an attorney in Clement*s Inn; it belonigi 
Im to Utopia than to die Htdiature of the marvdlousJ At die 
time, it ms hailed as ** the ill^tiinate oflhpring ” c/TGi^ver^t 
Travels and Rahbism Crsuee, a depredatmy remade is not 
too slanderous. After sundry escapades at home and fiiliWieasure 
of perils abroad, Wilkins is cast amy upon a vast' rodclin mid- 
ocean, where he prospers fat a time in regular Crusoe s^le, and 
then goes e 9 q;iloring. His boat is carried ^ a river of sea-water 
throu^ a cavern to the beautiful land of Graundevolet, and 
diere he makes the acquaintance of the Fljdng Indians, a simide 
ai^ blameless people who have managed to equip themselves with 
wing^ Wilkins captures one of them, and being of an amorous 
di^wsition he is delighted to find that under the flying a fyara»n« 
ck^ng his prize is a beaudftil woman. There ftdlows die 
voluptuous idyll of thdr union, vdiich oidiralled Ld^ Hunt. 
But the author The Story if Rmum was only a trifle more 
enthusiastic than South^ and Oderidge, or even Sir Walter 
Scott. Paltock’s homely yet sensitive arid gra|d*ic style mig^t 
charm any lover of good En^ish. Perhaps the reviewer in the 
MoaM^ Review was not fur off die mark when he described Ae 
audior as “ an able mechanic.” The ghnsary of terms and {dace- 
names in die land of the Glumms and Gawries is furdier evidence 
of die my Paltotk’s imagination worked.* 


* A^«Uy ** ^S.” «a the title, obrwiiiljr t aiifrint, for the dedfeetien ie 
duty Ufned "R.P.” 

■TheacteeomtfertlieMaeertliewOTkwee aneuthed eceidenteUy ia it««. 






^int a tefetenee to P-te-dc dated 1759. 

* ie no eeMeoee whatever beyond the coiaddeace of the iaitiab oa 


teiemmr^ Wamyif OhkifGtttammod DatCkdii'iSi). Thelbnaerba 
toaiMmdlePi«eoet,dw1atteraceanelo«etaleor dM^p.bedKefder. TiMn 

w«, howevy. aa h ate tioB of Pmr WttUm be f o r e the year wa« oat. ia A 
tit tft omd AaeobUog AOototmnt ^ J.JO. p.e. Ma OuML « 
aaM or Pq o de de Mf riftrO iU rt (1751). whidi ewae e« la OMMdMr. esaimy 
twabe aMBthe later. It it a aenUe eoyy. oaly defartiag ften ita orltiBal by 
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A novel dut fim appeared in die same year ai Cbrittt, and/ida 
which nniK have attained an enonnoudy lar^ drculation before 

hs aale was stopped dirou^ praceedingt agifott it in die Privy 
Coundl, was Jdm ClehuMTs Fam^ HUlt or Mr Mtmnrs of a 
Wmm rf PUaswrtt a redisdc and endrdy unreserved account 
of the seductkm and die subsequent career of a courtesan, in 
her own letters. The book was lint issued in two vtdumes 1 ^ 

Fenton (1748-1749), and then bought and repuUished in a single 
volume (1750) by Ral[di Griffiths, owner of die Abntiify jRswnv, 
who is said by Lowndes^ to have cleared ^10,000 by its sale, 
after inserting a commendatory notice in hk own review. It u 
rank and uiunitigited pmnogia^y, made worse in one edition 
by die substitution of more salacious terms by a bodkseller named 
Drybutter, who was stood in die pillory for the t^Fence. Cldand’s 
only excuse was that he wrote to save himself ftom starving. 

He was a former official of die East India Conqiany adio had 
had to resi^ <m account of some local squabble, and he is said 
to have been a Westminster boy and son of die Cohmel Cleland 
who figured as\^ll Honeycomb in the Spectator. At all events, 
the excuse availed with the Council, and seems to have been 
the reason for Cleland’s being given a pension of /^loo a year. 

Fatuy IGU is an aUe piece work in a fiwile and purdy •*Memoin 

superficial genre, and superior to the Afitweirr^eCawasiiadiiAif* 

followed it (1751). This is a lest daring, or, to put it othenmse, 
a more expuigs^ treatment of the same theone, die life of 
gallantry, with a similar transparent feint of drawing a moral. 

The coxcomb describes his first dita^nting love ^r, and 
die subsequent amours fat wfakh diis is his excuse, with various 
sorts and omiditions and a g e s s ervii^ wenches, courtesans, 
demireps, and superannuated ladies of fidiion who balk him rf 


introawaac a aicht w fht moea, after Bialiep Oedwla (aee Votema H. ao^ 
aadBiihep Witkina (tacVoteme III. WaaeBtloBetto. Sterieiaf 

the marveUrat that W thas border m the rhttcolw were Th 


mi veto **CieltBd’*i tadi 


Aihuaurm mUrn Bii^U (irSJh iaoaii^ ^ lea te to that meat 
Airiotti aod amaains aBltMthe.Oog-Wfd, and Wr tffif 
«wt Chmt Mkkord OmAt (t7S«). T?!? 

fea^<^ hdnbitaata. «e of whoa IHvto tynw. aftot^d y to bm jdoto d. 
A foMp to tie' tBirU he tie Ceotte tf to Berth baaed opoo Heibwf, 

aad^ Stoat rdriMaeii (tpdi) are aatbat. 

^XUkptpiert' tSs*. 

tnaiaottoi aw «tiU mt wdbwra. 
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pramaed guerdon. It is a novel in die loose 4 nit Manlejr- 
Hayvrood s^k, obviously written after the advent of Rkhardsm 
andFieldii^.^ Perhapsuiuntendoiudly.thereispathasinthehistory 
of MisslVilinore, die young lady of independent means who defies 
scandal and takes lover after lover, but lives to repent it when she 
fidk really in love with the coxcomb. But apparently even this 
is meant, like the rest of theaorry business, to show what takes 
women are, and how they earn only contempt from the knowing 
of the odier sex. For Cleland adopts widiout qualifiatirm die 
profligate’s estimate of women, and most of his sdlies are at their 
ocpense. The flux », any novelist of average ability at mis date, 
who abandoned his mind and morals to it, might have writt^ either 
Famy or the Coxtomb. Cleland’s other woik is of no importance. 

SBeiiean Almost as disreputable a trespasser into fiction and certainly 
more disliked personally was Macaulay’s “wretched scribbler 
named Shebbeare,” * vdio wrote The Marriage Act and Ly£a, 
and was afterwards sentenced to the pillory — a sentence very 
perfunctorily carried out — ica his truculent Letters to the^Fw^ 
of England (1755*1762),* assulir^ the Newcasde administration. 
Dr John Shebbesre, as he claimed to be called, had been trained 
as a surgeon, but his vocation was politics, in which field he 
enjoyed a reputation for violence and scurrility answering to the 
boorishness ^t ^stinguished him in society. Fanny Burney calls 
him “ tiie most morose, rude, gross, ill-mannered man ” she was 
evo* in company with, and inserts a full-length dialogue with 
Shdibeare to show how he “ absolutely ruined ” an evening at 
Queen Square.* Whig libellers paired him off as the She-Bear 
with the He-Bear Johnson, both being r^rded as Government 
hirelings and a blot on die Civil List, for Shdibeare, in spite of 
die ajqiarent frankness of his views and fiwlessness in asserting 
them, seems to have ratted, and made a suspidoudy quick transit 
from pUory to pension. - 

^ The long tccount of t night in • brothel it evidently meant to compete with 
the famottt episode in C/erisie. 

* : ** The Earl of Chatham.*' ‘ 

* Shwbeare also published Ltttm w th§ Emglnk ViaiUm (1755)# a pretended 
translation from Battista Aogeloni» "a Jesnit» who resided many yean in 
London/* one of the many eolleetions of letters by an imaginary foreign visitor 
shetching life and mannen in London or Paris. 

* EarU THaryt lOth February 1774. See also Daddy Crisp on ** that beast 
Shebbeare ** (/M.* April 1774V 
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SheUieare’s novel, m tnex in the gune of ficdm, fim 
The Marriage Jet (i7 S4 ),»wm a blundering attempt to ahow up 
die effeds of Lord Hardwicke’s unpopular Marriage Act ij die 
previous year, which put a stqp to weddings between mimHt 
without ^ commit of thdr guardians and to other 
irregularides of long standing. The writer was arrested fm an 
attadc upon the l^slature, and in die second edition prudendy 
changed the tide to Matrmm^. He exhibits various young 
people coerced by dieir parents into disastrous unions, or diowing 
resistance and finding happiness with the partners chosen by 
themselves. The style is an amalgam of Fielding and SmoHetti 
the sentiment, as the ill-connected stories proceed, becomes more 
and more an affectation of Richardson’s sensibility. 

Lydia, er Filial Piety (1755), is as ramshackle in structure and 
mured of the same ingredients. An Indian chief rannaa«iM-«y^^ 
who is a nearer relation of Mrs Behn’s Ororeidco than of the 
noble savage of Rousseau and his tribe, comes to England to lay 
the wrongs of his people before the king. He and Lydia sail 
on die same warship, and the captain, Scots surgeon, a WeUi 
exciseman, and other oddities, are drawn with a comic virulence 
evidendy studied out of Roderick Randan. The Jacobite author 
hates Quakers and Presbyterians, and some of his caricatures are 
galvanized into something like life by dint of sheer acrimony. 

In the love affairs Lydia and some odiers, Shdibeare again 
ffdlows Richardson, and at times diows real feeling. His airs of 
righteous indignation were not all put on, if his manner did tend 
to alienate sympathy. It has already been remarired that he was 
dipped into Launcelat Greaves as die wily Ferret; but Smtdlett 
was not always in the same mind about Shebbeare.* 

A more unsavoury person who also wrote novels of a sort was Dr Jdk 
die quack doctor and pseudo-pdymath who styled himself Sir 
John Hill.* Two of these are scandalous chrotudes like numy 

^ Tkg Marriagt Act^ a foUtksl nDVii, vuiick tkt ruim of fimoU tkt 

contoH^ of tkt iko dtunuoiwm of frivtto mtd puhli^lihor^^ o/fki oihtt 

fmMdowtmjnuit m tomkkrodin m uriot of Hutrotik^ sdvoithins, 

* $00 volume 1 V« 123,^* 215, iicite, 

• X liAve aow no dou1>t that the temporary owner of the gotnea in 
(Book 1., elup, six:-22.) who undertook ai they came ** panegyrics libel, 
phytic, diuinity. cookemr, criticitm, polttlcts balladi, botany, etc,, etc., em., 
waa Dr HiU, and the “ doctor and author ** of a Uter chap^ mutt haire becA 
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others of this period in £ng^ and in Frendi sriiich are doubdess 
made up radier of fiction than of &ct, but aim to gratify prurient 
tastes by die su^estum of fiurts transparendy diiguised, Tht 
Aiumturts tf Mr Levtill, mttrsptrsed with maty rtal Amomrs 
tfthe Modem PoUte World (tjso), mi^t have been the pattern 
for Cldand’s Memoirs of a Coxcomb, published next year; it 
gave Lady Mary Wortl^ Montagu some entertainment, thou^ 
die evidendy todc it for a k^-novel and says, “Tim is but 
one character in it that I can find out” ^ The History oka Woman 
cf Qsudity, or the Adtienheres of Lady Frail (i 750 > written, 
probably fi>r a consideration, to make out a case for the husband 
of Lady Vane, who had been her own heroine in the “ Memmrs 
of a lady of quality ” inserted diat same year in Peregrine Pieile,* 
Invention outruns both truth and probability in this vulgar and 
dipshod fiirrago. 

•‘ddoen- Shaped, at any rate, to look more like a novel was his 
tfo third work of ficrion. The Adventures ^ Mr George Edwards, 
<1 Creole (1751)5 but the is <Mily a cheap-jack, cat^penny 
production aping Tom 3 'm«,and sailing so near the wind that it 
narrowly skirts pornography. Edwards is the son of a rich West 
Indian, sent to London by his lather to be under the eye of an 
all^^ kinsman, related, however, only throu^ the runaway or 
rather the stay-at-h<Hne wife of Edwarcb senior, who was erstwhile 
sent to the plantations as a convict. Although the supposed 
uncle undertakes to be the raw yrxith's guardian and counsellor, 
he means if he can to pick his bones. The goodness of nature 
and easy monds Fiddii^’s hero are crudely exaggerated in 
this young fellow, who not merely never resi^ temptation but 
eagerly pursues it; hence lickeri^ scenes in which the female 
figures are demirqis or profesdcmal courtesans. Edwards is 
fleeced by {fimps and card-sharpers, but loses his money hand- 
smnely and usu^y turns the tablm on those udio try to gull him. 
Ntme too soon, ^e story is rounded off by his old flame Juli’s 
uncle, who had come over fixto the West Indies and has been 

•Pfflfoiie else, perhtps Smollett. The identificitton U clinched by the lUniioa 
to hts ** discovery of the sleep of pltnti,*’ on which he htd written. 1 owe this 
correction of e ststement in my introduction to Ckry$al (1907} to Mr B* 
Philit|it Poole, who knows this period of literery history well. 

ii. 220. * Sec Volume IV. 214-215. 
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Mcredy watchii^ over t)ie prodigt!, end now tewuds him with 
Juli hendf. She was not dead, as he had loi^ been led to believe. 

A wodd-be lively and daditng style, exuberant to Ae pdnt of 
veiMty, made this conventional stuff go down, even wiA Ae 
reviewers. 

There IS not much to choose between such nidimentsry fiction fVniMf 
and the base imitations uAkh were made up of or heavily ^iced 
whh flagrant versions rf society scandals. Titles, and more""*^ 
espedally sub-titles, were often promises of levdations which 
Ae auAms fiuled to make good. Lady Mary Wortley Mmtagu 
had reason to be anno)red at not finding Ae ** many real amours of 
the modem polite world ” which were sUted to be interqwised in 
Mr LavM. Lady Vane’s matrimonial history had truequeraded 
as a novel and had been foisted into anoAer to serve in Ae one 
as defence and in Ae other as counter-attack. But most iff Ae 
scandal-mongering novelists made no claim to any righteous 
purpose, such as exposure or vindication t nor did Aey pretend 
that A^ were studying mi auAentic bit of Ae dra ma of life 
from the point of view of an expert in human characterization { 

Aey were merely trading on Ae prurient curiosity of Ae world, 
and making easy if not fraudulent profits. Mrs Manlqr, who 
wrote so many secret and even ** genuine histories ” ^ whiA were 
anything but genuine, was probably respontible for a tyi^cal 
specimen of a story closely aAeqng to feixs that were generally 
known, entitled Dalmda, or the Doulit Marriage. Behq; the 
Gemme History of a very Recent, and Interesting Aiventsere 
(1749). This, alAou^ Ae actors are given romantic Italianate 
names, is a fairly literal account iff tiie infimwus bunnets of 
Mr Cresswell aid Miss Scrope, and of Ae legal proceediiigB by 
whiA Ae lady broi^t Ae profligate to book, wiAout however 
securing her own freedom to marry tiie man Ae loved.* 

. * E.s.t rS* Ftnomel* FonUtiim i it* G*»*i** Hittay if Cib**l 

ftf. . .ra, mrf Ui Eter.iKaSteSb P. . .j», ti* Imt if ft* Him. Ci.j.it 

M...n,Sam^tt*Ul* CmuMmg Mmvjifmtiffmi 

AtcUtmu aetiMthmm tUr Trmmb, mmd bMnfmiiSiHk ft* Ckfyxnn 
•nd Ai v i m tmr tt tf StvarA P*me* if Cu^km, i* thmu ftUt* Ctmrn y Smr^ 
(1744). It ii tiM twry rf • jwwf wwnta ia much ihe Mme iitwtm at 
Miriviium* of hor twittVotlior, whose sdventures tie reminiscent 

ofCoiiftiltdo&thteortiMAhhdMmt. ^ 

• Ott the question 'iof eothorshij^^ see O* F. Whicher, Tie tifi mid Ihmtmm 
qf Mn Mdimm JFq^svssvf, 94. 

Tiru. Ve — 
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The second half of the century saw affiun enough in hig^ life* 
from the royal family downward to keep the bocikaeller*s hade 
husyt some were commonplace intrigues, some irredeemably 
ug^y, odters not ungilded by romantic pathos. Many stories to 
which everybody held the key appeared about 1 770, which eras 
the mcact date ofone having a strong personal app^, the Theodora 
of Lady Dorothea Du B<mS| a daughter of that iniquitoik personage 
the sixth Earl of Anglesey. She had proclaimed her wrcui^ already 
in Poems by a Lady ofQuaUty (1764). The Earl hadVrepudiated 
her mother, and entered into anodier alliance, which Was after^ 
wards le^timized. This was die burden of her complaint. But 
disputes as to wives or concubines and the legitimacy of ofeqiring 
were no novelty in the An^esey femily. The earl had also 
managed to get his ne{diew, clainiant and probably rightful heir 
to the title and estates, shipped as a slave to America, as Smollett 
recounts at great length in Peregrine Pickle, through die moudi of 
Mr M., that is, Mackercher.^ It sounds as improbable as the 
wildest inventions of Mrs Haywood or the disciples offPr^ost. 
But plenty of subjects were to be found without going fer from 
home. The elopement of that fiunous beauty Lady Sarah Bunbury, 
who in her teens as Lady Sarah Lennox had captivated George 
III., furnished material for at least two novels. The Lovers; or the 
Afemoirs of LaJfy Sarah B . . . and the Cosmtess P. . .(i 769}, 
by the Frenchman H. P. Treyssac de Vergy, an unbludiing 
purveyor of high-flavoured scandals, and The Unhappy fP^e 
(t 770), a feeble epistolary novel by ** a Lady.** A still more 
notorious case, that of the Duke of Cumberland and Countess 
Grosvenor, is die theme of Harriet ; or, the Innocent ^dsdteress 
(1771), die anonymous author of which endeavours to exculpate 
her hermne. The Duke had had to pay ^10,000 damages. It 
was he who afterwards made a misalliance with Mrs Horton, 
sister of Odonel Luttrell, WilkesVadvenary, the subject of bitter 
invective in the Loiters of yseutu. Entirely opposite was die 
intuition such ponqihlet-novels as The History of ABss Dorissda 
Cestshy assd A&s Bm^ Pasdkner (177a), givii^ a vituperative 
account of the sexual irregularities of ^ secrnid Earl of Hdi&x, 
OtThe Life,Amos»-s, lntr^ptes,and Advenistres of fenaoyTsmtdser 

* Chapter sevUi. 
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(* 77 ®)» Ammrt tf Sir R. P. (1770), vdiich 

perfeim die same spitefiil office for die Earl of Sandwich and 
Sir Rkhard Perrott respecdvdy.* 

These productions kept more or leas to die form and mannerTie 
of a novel, hut a device diat puts diem in a different category was «ummtu 
empl<^^ in a number of woiks, chiefly satirical, two of vdiidi, 
Smollett’s Adventures efm Atom and Chades Jduistone’s Chrysedt 
or the Adventures of a Gsdnea, have already been mentioned.* 

In these, some article that was passed from hand to hand was 
given attributes ab'n to those postulated by the occult science of 
psychranetry, and die things it witnessed were described radier 
in die aoci^tal manner of a picaresque story. Sometimes die 
observer was an animal, as in The Life and Ashentures ef a Cat 
(1 781) or Memoirs of a Flea (1785). The machinery is thus of the 
same kind as the peregrinarions of the halfpenny and the shilling 
in Richard Bathurst’s and Addison’s stories in die Adventssrer 
and die Tatleri hut the temper and purpose are very different, 
at any rate in the Scoto-Iridiman Charles J(duistane’s elaborate 
satire. His witness and narrator is meant to be r^arded as a 
supernatural being, the Spirit of Gold, and to be possessed of 
faculties that penetrate the hidden motives, thoughts, and die past 
lives of diose with vriimn he consorts) in a word, diis is a demon 
like Asmodeus, who in Le DiaUe bmteux of Lesage (1707) diows 
his master all the wicked things secredy gcang on in Madrid.* 
Chrysal relates to his a^t the inner history of public and private 
transactions, in Ei^htttd *nd abroad, during ^ period of the 

^ M»i Huebandf mentioni t couple of sorets that typify two ipeciti itraini 
of revelationt in the guise of fiction, Tki Lift mid Extrmttdmmy Advsniwm sf 
Timmky Gindukaki (3 vols., 1770*1772), a coaitely humorous account of a 
musician at Bath and of the squabbles over the appointment of various Masters 
of the Ceremonies, and Tkt Admnturss of a yosuit, haer^tntd witk snurA 
remmkmhU Ckarmtors mid Snonu in roal Lift (1770), a picaresque effusion 
pretending to show up the licentious morals prevalent in that Order. Plenty 
of later novek thrive on pretended disdokarca, but at no date was there such a 
crop as at this particular time. Fanny Burney menttons more than once Tk§ 
Corr^mukmtt (1775), accepted by many as composed of the love-lettrrp that 
were actually exchanged by Lord Lyttelton and Mrs Peachf ^hey took in even 
Horace Walpole | fSmy were repudiated, however, by Lyttelton's exmtors. 

The book “ proves to be a very impudent forgery," observes Fanny (Omrp tmd 
loiHtt, it. 74). 

• See Volume IV. 227-220. ^ ^ 

* Le Sage borrowed the idea of his spirit from Mi Dhkto mjmk (1641) of 
Ouevara. 
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Seven Years War and the Wilkes imbroglio* and paints virulent 
but life-like portraits of die ditef agents and their understrappers. 
But, as Scott pointed out, Johnstone’s was not the Homdan 
temper of Le Sage, the good humour and tolenuice of comedy, 
but was nearer akin to Juvenal^ In truth, he was sdU more 
atrabilious, and admitted diat misanthroi^ was the inspiration of 
hb sadre: For, blazon da out as pompously as you|wiil, nothing 
but ill-nature can make a man take delij^t in expodag the defects 
of others; and the more forcibly he does it, the mpre powerful 
must that prindple be with him.” * 

Amrnig Johnstone’s other works were The Reverie], or a Flighi 
to the Paradise of Fools (176a), the satire of which aimed at 
more cdiscure taigets; The Pilgrim^ or a picture of life (i775)» 
a satire on life and manners as observed by a Chinese philosopher 
in London; and A History of John Jumper^ Esq,, alias Jack 
Juniper (1781), in vrhich “a certain republican character now 
living ” is portrayed with the sardonic irony of Fielding’s Jonathan 
IVild,^ Chrysalvm the best of his works, and also thc ibest of all 
these diaries or note-books of non-human detectives. Like much 
else considered in the foregoing pages, they were a misuse and 
often a prosdtution of the craft of the novelist, an easy means 
of emptying a store of anecdote, miscellaneous observations, 
surreptidous libels, and what-not, and their literary interest is 
insignificant. It will suffice to enumerate most of the others. 
Mrs Ha3rwood in this case too was one of the earliest to snatch at 
such a device for evading the difficuldes of well-knit narration. 
Her Invisible Spy (tySS) was not very different in contents from 
her so-called memoirs; she simply introduces a spectator with a 
note-book and a belt of inviubility. Equally superficial imitations 
of Le Sage arc The Sedan (1757)* Chiron, or the Mental Optidan 
(1758), The Adventures of a Black Coat (1760), and The Adfven- 
tures rfa Bank-Note (1770-syjj), by Thomas Bridges. Bits of 
ferdcal liveliness relieve the monotony of the two last ; Bridges 


^Livet ^dEmimnt Nmlius and br4mMtitn^**OuaU» Johait«me.** 
s ftctutlly puts tlwte tentimaitt Into the month ef the ehenotcr npre- 
•cntuf Wiikee (Ckntol, “ RcZeetiom on the ori|lii enS nm of mtire *). 

•Dr Tomphiiks Vpiepned to eeoept the Britidh Momitm to 

lohsitone oftiie yieeret^ne AdvetOmm of AotSoiyf F'oroiih 
ieeme to hm itumted aa important epitede to Be|c, in jami SreOeee 

(nn). 
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tried to vmte like Fiddiiig. Tib ditmtwru tfaiUdm^ Ctgdt 
(1781) n topical in a way diat Chr^ was not) thtt », it 
brings in homelier peonages, not leas known in their day, and 
is as kindly as dnt was savage. Tht Jdvmtures if a Ibufu 
(1782), ** wherein are intenpet^ varioi» Anecdotes Asiatic and 
European,” Tht Aiumturtt tf a ff^atch (1788), Tht Aivmtunt 
^ a Pm, suffosei to hi reUttid hy hmuilf, htrse^, or ittif (1 796), 
belong to the genre, and so too at no great remove does TAr DevU 
vfm Two Sticks in Estgiand (1790), a continuation (^Le Sage by 
^t Jade of all trades, William Combe, authm of die Tam tf 
Dr Syntax}’ 

Tht History cfPempty the Utth ; or, tht lift and adumturts iVnjjin 

a Laf-Dog (i 751), is connected wi^ this group only by similarity ^ Dsut” 
cS tide. The author, pretty certunly, was the Rev. Francn 
Coventry, a confosed disdple of Fidding, vriiom he ^aces 
“ foremost in diis spedes omnpontion,” diou^ he must have 
enjoyed Smollett almost as much.* The dog is not a mere thing, 
passing from owner to owner, but a character, who has tempera- 
mental experiences with die other characters, ranging from people 
of Suhion, such as Lady Tempest, another Bellaston, to the lower 
sort of men-servants, fishwives, highwa3rmen, and the blind bt^gar 
in whose company he finds his way to Bath. Fidding is indicated 
vriien the audior holds forth on die insdence of servants, who love 
to vilify die reputations of dieir employers. But Coventry is more 
unkind than Fidding, and die dcetdi of the mediodistical Lady 
Betty’s modior and ^ Whitefidd as an unctuous and sensational 
rdigious demagogue is in die Smollett fiisliion.* On die other 
hand, dieie are echoes of Fidding in the sentiments on sodegr, 
fiips, snobs, ddiauchees, drums, intr^ues, and the like; and ^ 
scenes in the watch-house and die drama of die highwayman, die 

* Milt Hnibandi hn mictitlicd icfcnl of thctc, Uaethcr with Tii Atvmtum 
tf t Ctrhtntu, invkkk, aaOir cl* fhnuu; wxtM rf • Smtaa, th 

«idmmmmrftiipr*i*ntJtgnrtiiUUi*I<nitutirkelfydtlimMd. Jatmtintd 

■vfXk Chtrittxt tad Attkts of fmnott in Xtni fntljOnmm 

tofnmun vtrtm, ueoom t'kt, Filfy tmt of Cmotnann (*7?S).« . 

BitUoitocm Mritnnnitn ibe atiloguw tht Adotinm ^ * Sovin-Smibng fim 

wii not y«t pubHihcd* . . , 

• tim U ft in^bhnge in th» ouam «f Lofd and Lady Mtimatet 

and the Mr MatniMet, dn Mrkk kmdmr toollHt*# malcroltni cariaatnit 
of an actor (Oaftidc} In .Mcli 4 toyn*a fttorys 
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Uind beggar’s son, pusit^ himself off at Bath as aperson of quality 
and all but manying Miss Newoome, widi the cahdid and caustic 
rqwrtee, recalb ymathan Wild, though the cynical tone is very 
different from Fielding’s profound irony.^ 

^Li 4 y Mary Wortlcy Montagu could not go to bed till she had fioiihed 
"Bomptm tkM LiiiUt although her eyes were weary with reading TAt Hisioty of 
Ckarmte Sumtiigrtp tAo Fortunate ^ P^isA Girl (1750). It wai a real and 
exact representation of life, as it^is now acted in London, as it was in my time, 
and as it will be (1 do not doubt) a hundred years hence,” Shdfound many of 
her acquaintance, and even recognised herself in the character of^rs Qualmsick 
(L#//arr, il. 218). 



CHAPTER III 


THE ORIENTAL STORY FROM RASSEUS TO 
VATHEK 

At the banning of the eighteenth century aj^red die first Tit adt 
translation of the Arabian Nights into a Western language, in the *fOriinftl 
F rench of Antoine Galland, which was turned into English Ibrdi- 
with, to be rapidly followed by renderings or pretended renderings 
of other Oriental tales and by a large number of woHcs in imitation 
of the style. Thus was inaugurated a renaissance of interest in 
the genius of the Orient, and more particularly in Perdan and 
Arabian fiction' and myth, the wild and wayward fiuicy of 
which, the sarcastic humour, and cool, matter-of'fiut, fiitalistic 
philo80{diy, difiSered curiously fran what the Western mind was 
used to, and were therefore all die more sedudng to readers avid 
of novelty and by no means averse to the oudandish. The event 
was a repeddon in a soidiisdcated age of what had happened long 
ago when the East was introduced to die West in the Middle Ages. 

But the drcuiiistances had changed. In that remote dme, fidk- 
tales and legends made their way by primidve modes of tram* 
misnon into Western Europe and were recdved into die genend 
stock, or were collected and translated into Ladn in learned com» 
pendiums fiir use as illustradons in teaching or preaching.* The 
West had been able assimilate the East because to siiiqple minds 
the marvels and magic and grotesquerie die one seemed not 
very different from die extravagances that were native to the odier. 

The new stories took their p^ side by side widi die dd, aM 
provided just as good material for die fabHatix and metridd 
romances. Eastern elements ming^ and Uendiif with those of 
Celtic or Teutoiuc orij^n without any man^st incongrui^. 

But in dits later age sudi aaimilation was inqioaHUei East 
>*nd West were never lew likely to meet and embnoe titan at die 
> Sm VohuM L, loSes t " OriMtil ctt. 

S$ 
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Antxt&c beginning the eig^teendi coituiy. Any approadmatka muit 
ft* ne^ be of a Miperfidal kind, in extemab only, in wcdog and 

potent diaiin 

of Oriental stoiy for die cultivated Western mind at this dqe 
of day was its stnuigeness and uncoudmess, mote even dian its 
qden^r and beauty. The masterpieces of the orientalizing cult 
were those which set these^two incoa^dUe wmldd in subtle 
opposition, whether for satiric or for philosc^icall purposes. 
Western attonpts at thorou^ imitation were uninteresmig, u n less 
they outdid the original for the sake of burlesque. The finest 
the works in this alien style were, no doubt, very inaocuiate 
representations of Oriental life and character; but diat would 
hare been a pointless criticism. They were not meant to rival 
the genuine article on its own merits ; th^ were not written for 
Eastern readers but for Westerners, and verinmilitude in the 
Oriental details had only an instrumental value. Writers availed 
themselves of a medium brilliandy adapted by its arresting 
and malleable features, fescinating by the charm of beauty and 
strangeness, and made this serve purposes of their own. lit was a 
pure accident that the cult of Orientalism coincided with their 
wish to expound a social {d)ilosq;diy or to satirize things as they 
were. Voltaire adoptedWestem picaresque for Comfofe, but direw 
Ztfdtf into an Emtem mould. Jdinmn, on the other hand, 
chose a vague Oriental background for RasstUu, vriiich enunciates 
a similar philosc^y to that of Caiu&U. Montesquieu and 
Gddsmith em{doyed the mediod of contrast between Eastern and 
Western manners and ideas, but might conceivably have been just 
as incisive had they sougjht their contrast in tiie badewoods of 
America, as so nuny other writers actually (fid. Even FatM it 
in essence a tale of terror like many otiier Western romances of 
stupmdous nurvels and wolent sensMions, in short, a Gothic story. 
It was a question of putting native wine into bottles of foreign 
nudee, and it was the quality of tiie vintage not of the imitation 
bottles that mattered. 

Am Thus the vogue of tiie pseudoOrfental tale was bound to be 

e^itmeral transient and to leayeitoindeUble mark upon the history (ti'fiction. 
The i^tttde of diese datittg fimtaaes arui trenchant feldes fbr 
philosc^ic satire made tiie Ibrm singiilarly acc^Ue to tiioie 
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Frendt writen trito were proonilgatii^ views dnt, if generdly 
•coated, nuist ddier mend or Old the established order. Butin 
En^tnd dme was no such dnsatit&ctitm widi the establidted 
order. Tales and allegories in the Oriental stjde were used to 
ridicule social anomalies or as pithy illustratioiis of moral tnidis. 

But wdien, a litde liuer, novdists with revolutionary leanings 
wanted to criticize or satiroe, to speculate or discuss, they 
preferred to be redhtic and direct. For a while everybodyread 
Oriental tales, and most writers udiether in prose or verse dabbled 
in the exotic style. Tlwn the craze died down. It was never a 
gmuine interest in Oriental life-and thought That came later 
with die more accurate knowledge of Eastern countries of which 
the foundations were laid by Sir William Ouseley and Sir William 
Jones, and when, still later, the Orioital classics were made 
aocessiUe in scholarly and unadulterated editions. But if dmrt- 
lived, the cult yields severd notable works. Rasselas and Tht 
CithuH if tht WtrU can hdd their own even in comparuon widi 
die masterpieces of Montesquieu and Voltdre, and would confer 
presdge even on an ephemerd fiuhion, and diere were minor 
producdons that do it no discredit 'Ihere may be some litde 
truth in die suggesdon that the Orientd example helped to teach 
Western novelists the vdue of ingenious plotting, the emotiond 
effect of suspense, die charm of a paradodcd condurion.* But 
they would probably have got on without this legacy, if such a 
l^acy be not rqiudiated. The remarkable improvement in this 
reqiect observable in die best eighteenth-century ficdon was 
mainly due to the exan^de fA the contemporsiy {day) Fielding 
was neither the first nor the last of the novelists sriio had ptacricd 
experience t^ stage-craft. 

Galland’s translatkm appeared in En^isfa (1704-1717) withGaASw// 
die tide Arahim h%ter' EiiUrtabmuntt : tmsiokg if 
Thttamd md One SttrUt toU tj tht SAttmtu tf iht ImBts tt 
AmrtthtSiAmfhmtht txttuBtntf a Utotfyvm. Compared wldi 
the fuUneas, aocura^, and vigour Payne’s and Burttm’s modem 

renderings, or even widi the more intdligent though dull and 
sdU irmon^lete Qanslatmn Lane, it is a garUed, emasculated, 

rra* OrkM^ fcvM.P. C«^ 

<XM«}.S4S. MiHOMant’(i*b7ftrtiMhifiwtwdk«tMW«atiaSa|lU>ar 
Ihfi Uicnirjr euka 
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and uninqiired veniont yet it served to introduce the West to 
diis great body of Arabian story and to udiet the appetite for 
more.* Even before the oonciu^ng vdumes were issued^ there 
came hot from foe press foe first of many translations of ofoer 
Oriental story-bodcs, the more satirical Turiish Tales (1708),* 
to be quickly followed by The Thausasid and One Days, Persian 
Tales (1714-1715), more ^fohtasdc and sentimentali and by 
Thomas Simon Giieuilette’s Chinese Tales (1715). \A 11 were 
Etiglished from versions that had come out recendy in Frendi. 
Gueuilette was less a translator than an imitator, and\a rather 
clumsy and shallow imitator, who had been stirred to riralry by 
foe brilliant extravaganzas of Gxmt Anthony Hamilton, Fleur 
iPjS^fu, Les Quatre FaeanBm, and foe rest (1704-1720),* the 
light-hearted mockery imd oft-times pointless exaggerations of 
which outdo even burlesque. Gueullette's Chinese Tales were 
put forward as renderings from a genuine ori^nal; so too his 
Mogul Tales (1736), his Tartarian Tales (1759), and Peruvian 
Tales (1764),* all which, especially the last and worst, ai|e com- 
posed of shreds and patches of fiuitastic, moralistic, or sentimental 
romance, collected from here, there, and everywhere, with a 
colouring of Orientalism that is for the most part a tran^Nurent 
sham. The best parodies after diose of Hamilton were contained 
in the ftamework collection translated into English as Oriental 
Tales (1745)1 fram foe Comte de Caylus, son foe fiunous 
marquise. 

Letters of Of a hi^er and totally different order were the Lettres persanes 
^fitreeg^ (* 720 * vfoich Montesquieu urbandy and bitingiy portrayed 
Western mannen and ways foought u foey strode a pair of 
Asiatics in exile at Paris, one a severe fdiiloet^ic tfoserver, foe 
ofoer a lively satirist He had had an ardess precursor in foe once 
papular Turiish Spy (1687-1693),* and a nearer one in C. R. 
Dufiesny, aufoor of Ansttsemens t/neux et anuptes (1699) giving 

^ E. W« Ltne*f tnniUtion (1I39-1841), John Piynt’s (i8B2-t884)t Sir 
Richtrd Burton'i, btied on Ptyne, with the addition! and correction! of a 
fiftt^claai Orientaliat (1885-188S}* 

* Tutkisk Taks 4 ernkih^ stwraJ txirmrdinday AdvinUttss i whk ikt 
Himn Suhsmus tf Tmim initlm 

* dienerally known collectively a! hia CaiUts St Fkrit ) aee Volume III. 39* 

* Thmc are the datea of the earlieit^kaown Enf lith tranalationa. 

* TfMMlatod 1730. 

* See Vdvme ill. 143, note. 
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die (dwervati<Mn tX a SiaineM vintor in Paris. The 
had been paiaphnsed in a lader and more punted form bf 
die fiuxtious Tom Brown of ^idial, in Am$ammts Strima 
md Cmual CalfulateJ for tht Moridim tf LoHdon {t^oo)^ 
Montesquieu’s sadre was copied by Lord Lyttelton in LtUm 
from a Persian in England to Us friend at Ispahan (1735), and 
through Lyttelton or direcdy it was a model and a fount of 
ideas to Goldsmith, in his Citizen rfthe World {tjbi). But die 
greatest of all the pseudo-Oriental works were ^e philoso^ic 
tales of Voltaire. Zadig, Babosu, Le Taureau Mow, Mesmon 
on la sagesse hssmame, and die Histoire des voyages de Starsnentade 
were published in English (i746>i767) almost as fiist as they 
appeared in French} and they were read by educated pec^ile, as 
many allusions show, even b^ore these eiqieditious translations 
arrived. 

From the time when the En^ish translation from Galland was Oriental 
appearing tome by tome, the periodical writers availed them- " tie 
selves heely of material so apt ^ illustrating their criticisms t^f*n»dtab 
manners and fiehions and their moral homilies. Addison had 
always been fond of all^ry and edifying fiible, visions, bits of 
myth, and foiry-tales, and now frequently culled an apposite 
morsel of Oriental lore or an anecdote or story to point an 
argument. His “ Virion of Mirza ” and “ Story of Hilpa, 

Harpath, and Shalum,” each fUl or more dian fill one of his 
periodical leaflets, and are minor classics.* These are in dw 
Spectator. The GtsarMan contains his tale of Schacabac and die 
niock foast, reminisoent of the banquet of dry bread with which 

^ Voltaire deicribed the htttrss ftrsana as ** Oumge imitd do Siamit de 
Dofremy, et de VEs^hn ture { imitation trds-aupdrieure aox orifinaux, mail 
au«dessoitt de son fonie " (Cmmnidiirs sttr PEsfrii dst t»U : avaat-propos). 

Elsewhere he remarks : ** II ac maa^ne k cet ouvrage jfu*na sojet plus solide ** 

{fAUnt fmiUhrMs^ in (Eevrar 1S79-1885, xxiit. 309}. 

* For a list of Addisoa*s and Steele’s contrihotions in the genre see Conanta 
271-173, where, howeter, the extent of Addison's loans from this source ate 
exaggmted. In the Brat item cited, ** Observations by four Indian Kings," 
the kings are certainly Indians, but not from the Orient { they are Iroquois. 

SpteiMtr 94 quotes a story from the Tm-kisA Takt, 19^ from the dtrskiatt 
NifAh s 237 concludes with a brief anecdote from Chardin’s travels, 293 with 
a ItuU Persian fable of the drop of water that became a pearl. No. 343, the 
autobiof raphy of Pugg the monkey, is an Indian tale of transmigrations i } 49 » 
an epbo^ of a Portugneie invasion of Morocco | • 587 comes from the life of 
Mohaimnod* Thiis thg derivation is oxceedlngly various, and only a minority 
come from thcatory-bovks which snypliod the staple of Oriental fiction# 
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Peter regales^ his brediren in die Talt if a and concludes 
mdi the longer svoiy of Helim the great ^yskian, whidi he 
pretends had been “ lately translated out of an Aralnan manu* 
script” Stede gave a very elaborate example of die letter from 
foreign parts, in die epnde of the Emperor of China to the Pope 
set out in both Italian and En^idi in the Sftctator*\ and 
borrowed from the Tari&h Tahs die story of the Santon Barsisa, 
which was to give Lewis by his own admissitei “ the fii|tt idea ” 
of Tht Monk.* 

Eastern tales were great favourites again with die latedperiod- 
ical essayists} but there is a change of tone in those rented by 
Dr Johnson and Or Hawfcesworth. By diis dme, Mon^squieu 
had written the Lettra ptrsaius, and Voltaire was bu^ with his 
inimitable tales: pseudo^rientalism had gone up in esteem as 
a vehicle for serious thought as well as diverting sadre. Johnson 
and Haudeesworth adqited a gravity of time befitdng moral or 
ldiiloeo[diical admonitions} and, unfortunately, in straining te 
mimic the voice and manner of the East employed a formal 
and pompous diedon which th^ thought typical. The moralistic 
tradidon was to be kqit up to the end. Goldsmith maintained 
it in his “ Asem the Man>hater,” a Johnsonian ” vindicadon of 
the wisdom of Providoice in die moral government of die vrorld,* 
and in many of the Chinest Letters } Mrs Sheridan followed it 
in Nwrjahad; and even Beckford, when he was not merely 
flippant and fimtasdc like Hamilton and Bignon, when, diat is, 
he yielded to his imagiiudon, affected the tone of the Judgment 
Day. Miss Edgewo^ was to write a sort of belated footnote 
to the genre in her exodlent {dece of eihficadon "Murad the 
Unlucky,” in the Popular Tales (i 804). 

Some of the items in die periodicals were the germs of lengthier 
stories afterwards published separately. Such was Johnson's tale 
of Seged, lord of Ediic^ia, wluch occupies two numbers of the 
RamUer,* and tells how die mwiardi of for^ iiMions foiled in 
his persevering endeavour to secure even one day of perfect 
happiness. It clearly foreshadows Rasselas. Sudi too was 
Haudmswordi’s tale of Nouraddin and Amana, in the Jdvessturur,* 


> Sw VgInaM 111. S]S*33f. 
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which he expatkted into the very popular Ahmrm mi Hmut, 

In one of his later stories, of Ortc^i of Bana, Jtdinson returned 
to the thenw of havii^ an object in life, as a way of escape 
feom ^e wretchedness of mere en^ty l^re diat “ soon ma^ 
him weary of himself.” ^ Tlie appearance in Et^idi of Count 
Hamilton’s tales (1760) and then of the Cmites mtraux 
Mannontel,* some of which were Oriental in setting and colour 
and many others aldn in didr satiric or lightly moralistic ahn, 
was a sign that the popularity of the feshion was not eiduuisted 
and also an incentive to further imitation. Horace Walpole 
adopted the well-accredited fbnn of the letter feom an Oriental 
to his friend at home, to ridicule rite absurdity of En^ish justice 
as illustrated in the execution of Admiral Byng, in A Letter ' 
frm Xo-‘Ho, a Chinest PhUosophtr at Imian (1757}, wittily and 
scathin^y enough, though not with more effect tfam Voltaire's 
({uiet ” Dans ce pays-ci il est bon de tuer de temps en temps un 
aminl pour encourager les autres.” * Gddsmirii, himsdf utiliang 
the popular feameworic in his CiHzen of the World, bantered 
those amateurs udio thought they could shine in it by a suj^xised 
Oriental magniloquence: "There is the true eastern taste for 
you } every advance made towards sense is only a deviarion fnxn 
sound. Eastern tales should always be sononous, lofty, musical, 
and uiuneaning.” * 

Thus it was natural for Dr Jduison to employ the Orioital Jimmlt, 
oonventi«i in Rasstlas (1759)} he had already ftamd it aocqrt- 
aide arul effective ft>r i^iilosoihical feblii^. Though apparently^ 
written at high speed, perhi^ in riie evenings of one wedc, as 
Boswdl says that Johnson tdd ReynoUs,* it is die longest and 
most sustained of his sermons on die vanity of himian wishes, 
the gravity tone deepened to melancholy by his late bereave- 
ment, for it was in order to meet the eiqienses of his mother's 
funeral and pay off some ddits die had 1^ behind that be was 

99. 

• MuBMitel •(oeaHd in EogUik aicMactlf e-g. StUtt Mmml Teut, 
trt m U w d • iMj {tyix), a btcr eMlaetiaii tehdid aad abrU^al by Mn 
Pilkia|tea n799)Jirar«/7«w(iaanadltioaiMntioac4byCoaaiit. lySf-iTOSt), 
ta/iMtrml Tehi, tnmbteS br O. Ocaab aii4 R. Lfayi (3 «ob.. tySi). Tkty 

(ty6i-t7e5},«Ml Abavwra^raitMaMrwar (iy 9 e>iSei). 

• Letter sbcXSR 

• Mob aetiM ohm for aU ia R. W. Chayoiaal editiaa of Jteaabr Itftyy. 
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in a hany to finnh it and receive the price agreed upon. The 
subject was one a£ the commonplaces of the time, die imposn- 
Ulit^ o{ unmixed happiness in such a world as this. It. was 
Vtdtaire’s theme in TMIg, ou la dt$tmle, in Searmtnta<b, in 
Mmma, in Juatt, where the doctrines of Mandeville are severdjr 
reprobated, and in L'Hmme aux juarante iaa, where the 
pi^em is conridered in relbdon to die body politic. I It was 
die theme of CatuSJe, whidt appeared only six weel^ before 
Ratsths}^ \ 

Cta/tw It was 9 remarkaUe CMnddence, thou^ not so astonf^ng if 
we remember that both men were continually writing reratations 
of optimism, Vdtaire as a disillusioned fdiilosopher, Jdimon as 
moralist The purpose, a satire of that enervating doctrine, and 
the scheme, a survey a£ the world to test its application, were 
pretty nearly identi^ ; it is die manner and tone that bring out 
the (hfference between the moddng Voltaire and the grave and 
reverent Johnson. Close contacts there were bound to be, in 
these and in others of their works, between two such relists, 
such defenders of common sense against any abstract or abstruse 
jdiilosc^y whatever. Events teach Candide to moderate his 
desires and accept the world as he finds it; his story is as foil of 
incident and surprises as any picaresque romance. Very litde 
luq^iens to the prince of Abysania and his sister Nekayah, from the 
day when they vduntarily quit their Eden till their disenchanted 
return, except unpie qiportunities to view and discuss the 
different mo^ of life met with in the course oi an extended 
tour. The kidnapping of the princess’s maid by Arabs hardly 
ruffles the surfoce. Yet both stories lead to a ^ conclusion. 
Do the duty that lies nearest to your hand, and in doii^ it you 
will fold vrint happiness » within human readi. 
randy For Jhe direct pursuit of hqipnm is the pursuit of a mirage, 

vriiidi flies us as fost as we seem^ qipro^. What afflicts 
uttMmj ennui, boredom, vacuity, the lade of an object in life. 
An ineduutttible supply of pleawre does not ensure bqppnest. 

^ Johnion’t remark, reported by Boiwell, that had not the one book followed 
tke otker ao etotely ** it woeld have been vain to deny that the ichemc of that 
which came lateat was taken from the other," is consideied xvi. The 
poiatMUty cannot be entirely mled out { but " no one will doubt that Johnson, 
when he wrote JUiw/ef, had not seen CsndUh.** 
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Raaselas sees that every besst is satisfied wdien luinger and diirst 
are appeased; but, he says, **«dien thirst and hunger oease, I 
am not at rest. ... I long again to be hungry, diat I may 
again quicken the attenticm.** 'Fhe birds nt in seeming happness 
on the branches; ** I likewise can call die lutanist and the anger; 
but die sounds that pleased me yesterday weary me to-day, and 
will grow yet more wearitmne to-morrow.” Like Voltaire’s 
Zadig, he has found diat “toujours du plakir n’est pas du 
plaisir.”* ” Give me smnediing to desire,” Rasselas cries. And 
he finds himself happy when he has somediing to do, an object 
to strive for. Even when his efforts to find a way out of die 
happy valley were fruitless, die time passed cheerfully away; 

” he rose with new hq;>e ” and ” slept smmd after his fiidgue,” 
he rejoiced in the variety of interests that had been revealed to 
him, and was half prepared to abandon his quest and solace 
himself with the delights of contemplation.* 

But having realized dieir purpose and escaped into the great 
world, they discover mankind everywhere a prey to disappoint- 
ment and discontent, and soberly wend dieir way back to the 
place they had left. Variety after all has not satisfied diem. Life 
can be made tolerable only by our having smnediing to do. It 
is a minor matter what the vocation is, so long as it engrosses 
our attention. “ The chtnce of life is become less impmtant,” 
says the princess; and the ^ous Jidinson makes her add, “ I 
hope hereafter to think only on the dioice of eternity.” The 
employment that she actually selects is to preside over a ocdlq^e 
for women, whilst the prince would set himself to administer 
the aflSurs of a litde kingdom. “Travaillons sans ranonner,” 
said Martin at the end of CUmSdt. Both Voltaire and Johnson 
forestall Carlyle’s iigunction to work. As to die natum of die 
work, pracrically anydiing will serve. “Cela est Ken dit,” 
answered Candide to the demonstration of Pani^oss diat every- 
thing had happened by an intellipMe process of causation; “mais 

‘ il fiuit culdver notre jarrUn.” Here is the xexaedj fox the enmii 

• fcd&talml MW to himMlf. *• How aifformt, Ortofrol, it tfcy ooaJl^, 
who art dootoed to the perpetual tMmeata of ooMtitfied teito, mo wao am 
no amoieiiieiit in tby ynwer that cm withhold thee from thy own roflcctiont 1 

(«lw, 99). 
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of «Mch the old clone bed been eloquently coa^hunit^ and 
Uie best refuge after ftw diversity of ilk had sufii^ in 
the woiid at large.* 

Late in the century, an Ellis Cornelia Knight * had die temeri^ 
to provide a luqipy aiding to KatuUu, in a story cS much dw 
same lei^ entided I^tarhasp puUidied ancrnymously (1790). 
When die inundation udiich kept diem talking had subdded, 
Rasselas and Ndcayah, with Imkc, Pekuah, and dw deranged 
astronomer, set out on the return journey to AbysnWt but are 
stqiped (m the frontier, and omducted to a ftirtresL where die 
governor, die venerable Amal^iis, and hk son Dinars converse 
with them on the uneiihausted theme of happiness. Sr^ahum- 
ing incidents occur dirou^ an attack on the fortress by Egyptians 
and Arabs; Oinarbas and Rasselas both disdngu^ themselves, 
but the former falk apparently dead and the latter k taken 
prisoner. In confinement, Rass^ meditates on the resources 
solitude, and learning resignation finds captivity radier a good 
than an evil. Dinarbas comes to life again at the ipoment of 
hk stately obsequies, and declares hk afeecdon for die princess 
Ndayah. There are further troubles in Abysnnia, which serve to 
display the wisdom and prowess of Raasdas. Soon he succeeds 
to the throne, and the marriages of Raasdas and Zilia, daughter 
of Amalihis, and cS Nekayah and Dinarbas are solemnized 
shordy a^r. The style k a close imitation Jtdinson’s; not 
unsuccessful, excqit dut hk streiq;th and fearlessness are lacking, 
and the a|du»knas are mere fdatitudes. 

A notable difference betw^ Dr Hawdceswordi’s Oriental tale, 
Abmrm and Hamet (i 761), and Tht Hutery ifNvurjahad (1 767) 

* Voltiire't dcUtic theory, ict forth ia Ztiig, ” II a*y • point de hutrdt 
tout at dpreuve, ou punitioa, on tdeompeaw, on pidreyaacc " (Ztdtg, xx.), it 
not ranch at vtritacc with |ohaton*t belief ia Providence. Eecn euthor hat a 
phiiotopher ^remiaent ia hit ttory, tad PaaflMt it tnperior to Imlac, not 
merely in being anieh more eaterta^ng, but ia pityiag a more eoiuitteat 
rdle. Imlac merely eaiarga ia Jdiatoaita bagntge on the tituctioat brought 
aboat by eiicnmttaaca ; tad, except that he drawt tome fine dittiactioiM and 
toaMtima putt the otha poiat of view, he thiaa more at a talker than m a 
phiiotopher : he doa aot fnraith 'much potitive iattraction. He tayt. When 
the whob gnatioa ha been brought to a feent, “ I am afraid to decide ia 
either part ” (X., dvii.). The deebive glkapta of ttnlh are caught by the 
eUiert from their conuaeree with lealitia. 

* She became eempuiiea to fineca Charlette and hter to Priaeat Charlotte 
of Wakt, tad her potlhumont antebbigttphy b iatercating for Itt glbapea of 
liCi at Court. 
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by Mrs Sheridan^ best known as the author of Sidney Bidu/ph, 
both of which serve the purposes of apologues^ is that in tiic latter 
magic is discarded^ whence it is an early instance of the rationalism 
that induced Mrs RadcIi£Fe to provide an explanation for her 
seemingly supernatural occurrences. She plunges us at the outset 
into what appear to be monstrous enchantments, but shows at the 
end that all the miracles were stage-planned. In Hawkesworth’s 
tale, the king of Persia divides the kingdom between his two sons. 
Almoran is vain and voluptuous, Hamet, temperate and gentle. 
Almoran affects a mien of resignation, but plots to depose his 
brother and seize the whole empire. He also schemes to possess 
himself of the beautiful lady who loves and is beloved of the 
amiable Hamet. And his inachinations prosper, for on his side 
appears an irresistible genie. But though all else is in his grasp, 
he cannot subdue the lovely Almeida. At this juncture, the genie 
puts at his service a talisman. Almoran is able to assume the form 
and speech of Hamet, and Hamet, all unwittingly, appears as 
Almoran. Almeida is almost vanquished by the supposed Hamet, 
but is bewildered to find her lover proposing conduct that belies 
all she has believed of his goodness. It is a situation offering a 
great opportunity for dramatic irony. But the traitor, in the shape 
of his rival, not only has to digest the most crushing denunciations 
of himself, but ultimately, after agonies of terror and suspense, is 
forced to recognize that every intervention of the genie has 
brought some calamity upon his own head. Tried by the celestial 
powers and proved disob^ient, Almoran is changed to the likeness 
of a misshapen rock, whilst Hamet is elevated to the highest 
honours. It is a sensational story^ dealing with the problem of 
human happiness in a cruder way than RasseJas, and like 
Nourjahad it enjoyed considerable popularity. 

Mrs Sheridan*s hero is the fiivourite of the Shah of Persia, but ^^Nour^ 
has been found on trial to be the slave of avarice and licentiousness.y^'^^^” 
A genie offers to put him in possession of inexhaustible riches and 
bestow the gift of immortality, with the proviso that at times his 
lifts would be interrupted by trances like unto cKath. Nourjahad 
be^ns a career of unbridled luxury, shutting himself up in a palace 
more splendid than that of his sovereign, and dressing up the 
women of his harem to impersonate the peerless virgins of paradise. 

you V. — s 
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Tlia is tlie moment when one of die intervals of sleq^ feretdd b3r 
die genie descends upon him. He wakes, as if from a few hours’ 
slumber, and calls fer his househdd. ^ Nouijahad has beoi 
asleep forty years, and here comes one die brilliant scenes of 
the t^e. 

The slave redred in respectful silence} and pi idy aftw, 
all the ladies of his seraglid entered his apmtment. !They were, 
according to the custom, covered with veils; but 
in their lord’s presence, they threw them c^. But, 
what was Nouijah^’s anger and astonishment, wfai 
the beautiful Houris whom he expected to see, to * 
of wrinkled and deformed old hags.* 

When he learns from his faithful steward what has happened, 
Nouijahad fills the place of his superannuated wives with a fresh 
troop of vii;^ns, and resuming his abandoned courses goes from 
bad to worse. At length in a fit of rage he perpetrates a crime that 
brings him to a sense of his iniquities. True happiness has eluded 
him, and he is in danger of losing his soul. Then the jgenie re- 
appears in the shape of his guardian angel, and the whole secret is 
revealed. All has been contrived by the saltan. Nouijahad was 
drugged with an opiate, and by the aid of a beautiful lady and a 
troop of deformed women he has been duped with the apparent 
fulfilment of his desires, only interrupted by one of the periods of 
trance that had been decreed. “There was not an action of thy 
life,” says the sultan, “ Iwt I was made acquainted witii ; and 
vriiilst thou didst triumidi in die joys of my successful illusion, I 
sometimes pitied thy weakness and sometimes laugjied at thy 
extravagance.” But Nouijahad has repmted of his own initiative; 
he has now learned to d^ise riches, and tiiown his readiness to 
die; wherefiire he dull now be permitted to live. 

GtU- B^ire Gcddsmith wrote his “ Asem ” (1765), which belongi 
to die same didactic category, hehad product the finest example 
in English of the sodal satire in die form of letters sent to his 
firiends at home if a supposed- forever. The idea of reviewir^ 
the Western world from die pmrit of view a travdled and 
reflective Chinaman may have been derived from Vdoure, who 

* Tit HburfrfNtmJaiad (17C7), 37-3l« It wm dmmtiMd br Sofbk Lee 
aa4eeted.(t7n). 
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in the Duthmuire pMhiti^ufu and dsewhne had oontraiiied 
the stable and oilig^itened dviltzadwt dP China with European 
ahaUowneas and inoonstaiKy.* But it was in any case an obvious 
varhuit oS Montescjuieu’i adieme and of that of his cmtinuator 
Lyttelton, whose Letttrs fnm a Ptrium in England to hit Fritnd 
at Ispahan (1735) met with a warmer welcome dian their merits 
deserved on account of the popularity of the original Lottros 
ptrsanet in their English form. And ^e Marquis d’Argens had 
given Goldsmith a definite lead with his Lettrot ehhmstt * (1739), 
published in English as Chmtst Letters (1741), the very tide by 
which Goldsmith’s were to be known in their first form as serid 
contributions to a periodical. Goldsmith took a trial fli^t in die 
Bee (1759} with “A Letter from a Travdler,” dated from ’ 
Cracow, followed by one from Stockholm in the next issue; 
though, characteristi^ly.he helped himself to all his material from 
the accounts of a person vdio had actually been to those places. 
Obviously, he was not so much trying his wings as seeing what 
would go down in a popular miscellany. When John Newbeiy 
enlisted him as a contributor to the PttiHe Ledger^ started at the 
beginning of 1760, Goldsmith had his oiqiortunity. 

The Chinese Letttrs commenced in an early number and came 
out with fair r^larity until the middle of the following year, 
proving so ptqmlar that Goldsmith lost no time before revising 
and touching up what had been produced under the stress and 
haste of journalistic writing and publidiing die udiole with a new 
tide. The Cdthcen ef the World (176a), udiich its oosmopolitaaxrAr 
oudodc warranted.* ^ 

Thegenialandaooomplidiedmandarin who is Gtddsmith’sspec- 
tator, product of a civilization as much as possible the antqiodes 
of ours, sends to his omfidential firiend in Pddn dcetdies of 


* TliU » itKSMl by H. J. SBttth {GtUtmM’t *' CitiaiH ^ tit WaU," ijaS, 

Ltum timtitu, am ttmtftmdtmet pMattfUtmt, ii^tfut a triiipt tmln mm 
CJUnois 4 Tdwu #/ ut i /i CkhWt Bit Ftn§ 

iltt Smittfrtt^ini dt thIAmkh, M*4. 9*27) 

wbctbcr be did aet bojimr the title item e work of Fonterrt de Mon^, Lt 
(lyeoV, whidi in the letoe* ef *75* bed the tub-title mi l> cMgwe 
other eoioeldene... 'Vbe ohme wet, «f 

uakMwa In SaslM tliwdy (tee. Count, iSS-iSs, note, end elio H. J. 
Snrith, yp. 19-30). 
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wbat he sees, wtdi a nmnit^ commentary, by turns puzzled or 
embanassed, by turns direwd and penetrating, in the now estab- 
lished manner. Nothing escapes his well-trained eye. Walking 
the streets cx gmng into houses, he marks and quizzes strange 
modes of atdre aitd of behaviour in the populace and those of 
hi^er station; he notes octravagant fiehions, irrational drserv- 
ances, eccentricities of the'driy, the .vices of all time.| He viats 
churches, die {dayhouse, the courts of justice, witnesses w election, 
goes to a public ditmer and to an authors’ dub, is inimted into 
social and domestic life; and his misunderstandings are more 
diverting even than his acutest perceptions, both having a rangency 
due to the remoteness from his habitual scale of values. In all this. 
Goldsmith fer a while remembers that his commentator is from 
another hemisphere, and he plays as dexterously as Montesquieu 
vnth the double perspective; then he contents himself with die 
simpler and more literal method of Lyttdton and the Marquis 
d’Argens. At dmes he approaches the withering sadre of Swift, 
at others he is on a level with the slap-dadi Tom Browp. And 
then Goldsmith will forget that he has a part to sustain, the Irish- 
man lets himself go, and he talks feelingly and yet humorously 
about things that must often have made him wince, literature 
and its professors, and the lot of the drudge udio compiles bodes 
for a living. Notwithstanding these differences of tone and the 
transidons ftom {diiloscqdiic aiudysis to irony and from pathos 
and indignadon to die lightest persiflage, there is small reasem to 
suppose that Goldsmith vras ever aiming deliberately to parody his 
predecessors in the style.^ 

Ttis firm Sadre of the kind that forms the gist of the Citizen of the World, 

tfsodrt and the whde of Montesquieu’s Lettres fersanes and of several 
ond^ of Vdtaire’s most brilliant stories, is obviously the analogue of 
Gulliverian sadre and parallel to diat of die inanimate observer, 
tyi»fied by Chrysal or The jUutmtnres of an Atom ; for the osten- 
aUe object of the convendon in each case is to dear away the veil 
of fiuniliari^ and by changing die point of view to show fects as 
di^ really are, to subsdtute something like absdute for idadve 
visicHi. 'Xliere had been many such attend before, and there have 

^ Sell touclief ca thif poBiihility (p. 90), and notea that Frankfort Moore 
once auggeated a parallel between 74# CUtwtn rf ik$ Wtrld and TAtMikdidi, 
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been many since. Mrs Behn, in Oroenektt had opposed nmplicity 
and innocence to sc^istication and corruption ; and like qrm- 
metrical contrasts were to be the bam oS works so di£Feient in 
their range of ideas as Voltaire’s Inginu, Bage’s Hennsprmg, and 
Mrs Inchbald’s Nature and Art. Goldsmith was an unsystematic 
thinker, given to stringing desultory ideas together} and the 
evident hurry in «diich many of the CKnest Letters were composed 
did not msdte for thorough consistency, which, again, does not 
seem to have been dte main object of his subsequoit revision. 

Those letters which are brief dissertations or essays in the style of 
the Bee have a family resemblance to the whole progeny of Steele 
and Addison. The subjects are various; so too are the prants 
view. In the Bee, Goldsmith had imitated and even plundered ' 
Marivaux, author of the Addisonian Spectateur Jranfois. And 
now to Marivaux must be added La Bruyire, author of Let 
Caracthres, and Voltaire of the Lettres pUlesopJugues?- 

Goldsmithls mandarin had quitted China without the emperor’s Afpwa- 
leave, and his possessions had l^n confiscated, his wife imprisoned, * 

and his son obliged to flee to Persia. These misfixtunes are 
the burden of some of the replies to his letters to China; and 
Goldsmith utilizes them, especially die scm’s adventures, to im- 
provise a ranantic plot and so round off the story. By introducii^ 
a love affair he was fidlowing an examfde as old as Marana’s 
Etpien turc. All this is flimsy and fiu'-fetdted; but the other 
features in vriiich The Citizen rfthe World approaches the novel 
of manners are unraig the best things in it. The Man in Black, 
the gendeman who so improbably turns out to be the fiidier or 
Zelis, the beautiful captive rescu^ fnnn a Persian harem by the 
mandarin’s son, who in due course unites West and East by marry- 
ing her, is a mere oudine, yet an engs^ng and unforgettable f^re, 
a paradoxical blend of the soft heart and the sarcastic demeanour. 

'* He takes as much puns to hide his feelings as any hypocrite 
would to conceal his indifference; but on eveiy un^nM 

moment die made dro{» off, and reveab him ^ dw most supnficial 

observer.” The mandarin pix^ted by his convenarion, and held 
him in die warmest esteem. “ Hi8manneis,itistrue,aretinctured 

* Sc« SdbMnjM, bat MfedtUypp. 1 10-124. OoUimith wMcntly ot cilht a S 
betwaco aOBrjiance of ^ dectrioM of Kouhcou tod tboM of bn ^fonoat*. 
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widi some stiange inoonsntendes: and he may justly be termed 
an humorist in a nation of humorists.” * Beau TiUs is a more 
extravagant dndl, more roughly sketched, and perhaps hardly 
developed enou^ to be altogether credible, with his wife, a figure 
of the same grotesque order. But dieir speech is so perfixtly in 
character that it touches them into life. 

GtU- One of the least inventive of great writers, Goldsmitli borrowed 

without stint from those who were worth borrowing! from. If 
fuparums journalist with the printer’s imps at his door, at hia wits’ end 
for matter to fill a sheet, could put his hand on anyming that 
would do or could be turned to account widiout much trouble, 
he todc it without a qualm, and with little disguise when die 
source was not too well known. The Lettres persatus were well 
known; he accordingly used Montesquieu rather as a pattern 
than a source ; but Lyttelton, d’ Argens, and others of less prestige 
furnished material for lengthy passages in the Chinese Letters.'^ 
He was a good French scholar who kept himself abreast of the 
current literature. He knew his Montaigne, Moli^re, /and La 
Bruybre from his youth up ; he was such an admirer of Voltaire 
that he wrote his life, though the hero was to outlive the 
biographer. Goldsmith was the freebooter of genius, who is a 
law unto himself. At any rate, it is admitted on all hands that he 
nearly always bettered inimitably everything that he appropriated ; 
so that it is less as literaiy spies than as students keenly interested 
in the secrets of st3de that we lode into the accounts which have 
been carefully drawn up and audited of his multifiirious debts. 
Of a different and of a less questionable nature are the details of 
manners and customs and the other materials for his background 
which he obtained from the cemtemporary authorities on the 
gepgnqihy and history of China, Le Comte and Du Halde, die 
former of whom, we remember, been similarly utilized by 
Defi)e fixT die Frnihtr Jdventtpres Raimsm Crum.* 

^ Goldimith’t ftther wai the orifinil of the Mm in Blsek*s fither, who it 
•ketehed toochunf ly in Letter XJCVIL | he wu alto the viUage preacher of 
TJk Ikurt%d FiUnff (CoikMd Lititrt of GoUmifA, ed«.R. C. Baldereton, 
19x8, pp. X. and 170). 

* For parallelt with Montctquieo^ tee H. J. Smith, 45*5>9 >nd Sellt, lod- 
109 } for paftafea from Lyttelton, Smith, 5x-58 $ from d’Aifent, Smith, 
5S*77t SelU, loa-toi. 

* SceVtdiUMllI. 151, xyo. ThePdre J.-B, HaMe’a DueripimM 
AtaoHput cdrtMhfipM • • • dSr fe CAitu (1735) had been Eagliahcd (1738). 
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The Oriental cruse wu slill at its hei^ amoitg readers, and Ckrt 
rite taste for Chinese tenses, fomhure, and bibelots s^idi ^l^***'*'' 
Gcddsmith scoffed at in bis fourteenth letter. The poets were 
writing Chinese aiul other Oriental eclogues and pastorals, and the 
tianalaring business from the French went merrily on.^ Hardly 
any, however, of rite later pseudo<Oriental fictions are of riie 
slightest historical importance, except Beckford’s Vathtk\ and 
only two others need be mentioned, the romance of S(nae thirty 
pages with udiich Clara Reeve filled out the second volume of her 
Pmgrtss tf Romtnut (1785), and that curicms departure from his 
wonted sociological preoccupations. The Fair Syrim (1787), kA 
Rdbert Bage, recounting in his fovourite epistolary form the 
adventures of a young Englishwoman among the Turks. Clara 
Reeve’s little story is of interest u the source of Z^andor’s Gebtr, 
and it hu merit of its own. The History sf Chareba, Queen of 
AEgypttVns redacted by her from a translatim by J. Davies(i672) 
of a history of Egypt by Pierre Vattier, taken from the Arabic.* 

Landor’s protagonist Gebir seeks to marry the queen and so 
become lord and master of Egypt, but is hindered by enchantment 
in his attempt to build a ci^ on the Nile, and at last is killed I7 
thedeqierate Charoba with “a regal garment which wu poisoned.” 

Clara Reeve’s story is of Charoba and the subtlety which she 
opposes to her formidable suitor Gebirus. It opens widi her 
accession to the thrme, blessed, we are told, by the patriarch 
Abraham, who wu her friend ; and it ends with her dead), three 
yean later. Landor’s ejnsode of the journey into Hades is based 
on the descent of Gebirus into a subterranean place of tombs 
where he finds rich treasures, a passage using some of the Oriental 
lore out <A which Bedcfoid evolved his grandiose Hall of Eblis. 

In form and diction. Miss Reeve’s version is admirablet no 
wonder it impresaed Landor. 

But the moot imaginative of the Engjidi attenqtts to rivtd dw 
Arabism Ni^t wu William Bedcford’s Fathek (1786), a story 

^ Tlim wu la Orientnl pUy ffvcny by tbe bookicMer^norcUfft J, 
altu ** Cwt&ey Melmotha*^ foandcd oa Htwkuworth'f AhmiNtn mA 
uUl eatitM Tm Fsir CwMitMai a It wu prodaccd at Drary Laaa 

la 1 7$ I aad wpat thfoufli thrae ffdltlona the taaie yur, 

* TAi EgypiUm Histtn writtca orifiailly la the Arahiaa toagoe of Murtadi/^ 
tnuwbted from (1666), whkk wu itaelf derived from Mortadhi iha 

Atf>Kbafifa 
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Willtam designed in the frivolous spirit of Hamiltonian burlesque, which 

Beckford vjrould have been no whit superior to the fantasies of Hawkeswoith 
and Mrs Sheridan had not the author’s imagination cau^t fire as 
he aj^roached the catastrophe, so that what b^ins in farce 
concludes in Dantesque gloom and terror. On his mother’s side, 
Beckford, only son of the Lord Mayor who braved George III., 
came of the Hamiltons, E^rls of Abercorn, and wnile writing 
his Arabian tales he told Henley, who helped him with the 
Oriental details, that he thought his dead kinsman Couiv Hamilton 
would smile upon him when they were introduced to each other 
in paradise.^ If he inherited his insubordinate and headstrong 
disposition from the Beckfords, the intrepid imagination and the 
mischievous humour came to him either from the Hamilton blood 
or from his enthusiasm for the Contes de Fierie and their author. 
He gave a loose to that humour in his Biographical Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Painters (1780), originally a jest at the expense 
of the housekeeper at Fonthill, in the shape of a burlesque guide 
to the pictures. Later, he hoaxed his half-sister Mrsi Harvey, 
and other writers and readers of sentimental fiction, with a 
pretended Radcliffian effusion. Modem Novel Writings or the 
Elegant Enthusiast^ a rhapsodical romance (1796), in the wildest 
emotional language and most disjointed narrative style, and with 
another burlesque novel Axema (1797).* Neither has any merit 
beyond cleverness and scorn of affectation. 

Hisrom- Beckford, however, must have let the romantic influences 

anticism around him sink in. He was only four years older than Mrs 
Radcliffe, whom he was to outlive, like the still unborn Byron, 
by more than a decade; that is to say, he was a youth in the 
age that meditated among the tombs, revived the ballads and 
mediaeval legends, and built pseudo-Gothic castles and abbeys 
and proceeded to live in these jmonstrosities. Ossian he must 
have read as voraciously as he devoured Galland and Gueullette, 

* Letter to the Rev. Stmuel Henley, quoted by Lewis Melville, in the 

introduction to TAe Epmdti of 1912, p. x. Coynt Hamilton, how- 

ever, died a bachelor, and was not Beckford *s ancestor, as Melville and a recent 
biographer, Marcel May {JLa ytunesse de fFiUiem Beckford et U genite de nn 

** 192S}, repeatedly state. 

* The sub-title ought to have rawed suspicion : " a descriptive and senti- 
mental novel, interspersed with poetry.*' That of the former, ** and interesting 
emotions of Arabella Bloomville,*^ was equally suggestive. 
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to judge by that singular diary of his meditative wanderings all 
over Eurc^ entitled Dreamst Waling Thoughts, and Inadents 
(1783), a book that was hastily unthdmwn, perhaps because some 
of the half-fictitious incidents referred too clearly to an afiair 
that had won the reverse of approval from his relatives. Its 
prose is as poetical as the ChUde Harold of thirty years later, 
whose author Beckford profisssed not to admire, and like that 
it reads like the musings of a mental valetudinarian. Beckford 
was at least as great an ^ist as Byron, though a less dieatrical 
one, and too idle or too contemptuous of public appreciation to 
write a Don Juan. Instead, he wrote Vathtk, which fuses the 
romantician of his own time and place with the romanticism of 
the East. 

In the enthuaasm with which he abandoned himself to die His 
double spell, the man’s character and the singularity of his lot \n.fos^Jm 
life had a decisive part. Bom in the purple of enormous wealdi 
and social ex^usiveness, he was brou^t up like the heir of an 
Eastern potentate. His fiither’s palace of Fonthill was his Bagdad ; 
he said that the dark colonnades of its Egyptian hall gave him 
the idea of his Hall of Eblis. It was the solitary and artificial 
education and the rigjit environment to foster extravagant dreams, 
and the enormous fortune, inherited at die age of thirteen, gave 
him the means to realize them. Hardly out of his adolescence, 
he was sent to Geneva to complete this renurkable prepanuion 
for life, and there continued to read and to dream, and to turn all 
external influences to the further nouridunent of his visicms. He 
visited Femey, and received the aged Voltaire’s benedicdon$ the 
streak of sardonic humour that marked his love of the mysterious 
and fantastic, like the affinity of both to Count Anduuiy Hamiltcui, 
was a link between them. He was on an intimate and affiKtionate 
fisoting with Henri Mallet, author of die NorthomAntiquitus diat 
was exciting as mudi attendtm in En^and as on die Continent, 
and with the savants Bonnet and Huber. For Beckford was also 
an ardent reader 61 the latest sdoitific literature, diou^ what 
attracted him seems fo have been less the ^dy trf phenomena 
than the theories and speculatkms to udiidi this led on the nature 
of the cosmos, and on die ultimate proMems of the sources of 
energy and d» origm of life. Beckford was a young Fausiiis 
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a^iring to univenal kncnrle^, die )tef to all die myateriei. 
V^iedier he had read Lesnng’s recent uttnances on die Faint 
l^end or the Faust of the poet MoUer, published during hh 
sojourn in Switzerland, there is no sayingt but he must have 
bm fiuniliar with a subject so congenial, ^n in die air.* 

ITiere is no evidence for die tiadidon that Becldbrd wrote 
Fathek at a sitdng, no matter of how many days and M^ts, but 
amide proof diat he qient a good deal of time upm it from 
when in January 1782 he had bq;un it to the mitbilp of 1785 
when he was sdll anxious to improve certain passages} he was 
repotting progress at intervals all that rime to Heiuey, vdio 
eventually received the manuscript with the commWon to 
translate the French in which it had been written into En^idi. 
Bedcford drew upon the general repertory of Oriental tale^ 
Galland’s Arahian Nights especially, for details and gerieral 
odour, and, it appears from the notes with udiich it was Herdey’s 
duty to gamidi the work so as to pve it a learned air, he often 
consulted the Koran, d’Herbdot’s BiUiothipu erimtatsf and 
Picart’s Ctrimemes et ceutumss reUptuses, together with (he large 
and often sun^Muously illustrated books of travel to be found 
dien in any gendeman’s library and actually recorded in the 
catalogue of Beckford’s. It has been shown that he borrowed 
largely from a complicated story, Adventarts ef AhsUdla, son of 
Hanf, translated fiom the Frendi of J. P. Bi^n (1729), which 
brought in odier stories dealing fredy with the horrid and the 
grotesque.* From the Mtgul Tales of Gkieullette he derived 
and tnuisftirmed, amorg other things, die circumstance of die 
perpetually bumirig hearts, which is die dread punishment 
of die damned, in the Hall EUis.* The intense actually 
whidi Beddbrd gave to such details, and indeed to die mere 
extravagances of the earlier scenes, was an innovation in pseudo- 
Oriental fimta^. ~ 

> May, a62*264, M. May thinka lie can fiii 4 reminiicencct of Marlowe’i 
Fdouhtt in FmsM* 

* B* d*Herbelot de Molainvitle, BiklhthOfm VFhntakt on dicfionnuirt mumrstlt 
tommmu mi fui rtptdi U mnoimtm dtt fmfln d^Otmt (1697), a wod( 
completed by Oalland. There were editiotts in 1776 and 1777*17701 ond one 
‘^iddnitc pfrDeieiieiti *'in 1782. Voltaire appean to have need thOMacitnebt 
folio of 17yd. 

* Conant, 38<-4t, 

« IHd . 17.38. 
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Olmously, Bedcford drew from himadf in ilw overweonng On^ 
hero: die odiph’s umcrupulous and inaadaUe ambition 
Bedcferd’s ^ohm and boundlcK curiodty piidied to die verge 
of monotnania. He » reported to have said that the odier 
characters were drawn from individuab in the domesdc circle at 
Fmdiill. But diere are no diarscters, only figures, impersonadons 
of pasdons, vices, or eccentriddes. Nouronilnr may be die 
woman he is sud to have loved} duit fearful termagant Caradiis 
may be die monstrous likeness of another recognizable person. 

But writers like Beckfbrd create dieir sfaadow-peqple out of 
themselves. Vathdc and die ddionair Eblis and the tortured 
Solomon, brooding over the annihilation of his earthly grandeur, 
are simply types of human nature in its excess; ^e amiable* 
Gulchenrouz typifies its epicurean moderation; hence all are as 
it were fitcets of Beckfiird himself. 

The bodt is not a nusteipiece. The larger part is common- 
place and mgrred by horse-play and wanton coarseness. But there 
is no fiulure in gloomy pageantry and grandiose horror after the 
genius warns Vadiek and Nouronihar to turn back at the fiwt of 
the mountains beyond which *' Eblis and his accursed dives hold 
their infernal empre.” Hence to die moment vhen diqr find 
they have been ensnared 1^ the Giaour there is a steady crescendo 
of tragic agtmy. They hear ** the awful and irrevocable decree,” 
and their hearts taking fire they immediately lost “the most 
precious gift of heaven^-«oPX.” 

It is a fiuruliar story how die Rev. Mr Henlqr stcde a march Tht 
on Beckfbrd by puUidiing FaAuk in English bdbre die audior 
was prepared to bring it out in the or^nal French. H» excuses 
were pliuitible; but, unfintumtely, he was not content widi the^ ^^w 
idle xA editor and annotator and tried to figure at the audior.* 
Probably Beckfiard employed a hack writer to trandate the 
English version back intoFrendi; heime die slovenly vernrmpub- 
lUied at Lausanne; the later <me at Paris reodvedhkooriectioM^ 
the English manuscript pediaps never beiiti^reoovered.* 

Tht Bfitedtt tf 'VtUhA woe of course intended to appenr 
akn^ with the main snay, but were now duown aside, and 
« dw* • phetotnpii Henle/'t (igiutate to > y wn a t i t l wi cep;r m 

•M«ys 4i»-4>3 1 ••• iatfodvetioa to Jfy it Bd n , xx«-xiis. 
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**Tht remained unpublished till die manuscripts were discovered bjr 
Lewis Melville and given to the world in an Englidi translation 
^ along with the French text (1912).* They form the proper 
com^ement to his ** Arabian tale,” and are the best of our 
imitations of Galland’s^ru^MK Nighti produced in the eighteendi 
century. Other victims of the mfemal justice tell the stories. 
In “ Prince Alasi and the Wincess Firou^iak,” it is la woman- 
hater who has allowed himself to be dominated by a beautiful 
woman disguised as a youdi, at her instigation oxnmiW fiendish 
crimes, and abjuring Mt^uunmed devotes himself and his accom- 
plice to the fire-worshippers. In ” Prince BaHdardchl” a peri 
^ds it so dangerous to employ her supernatural powers in human 
a£Eaiis that her interference seems always to bring fiital mischief 
when she intends good. The unfinidied “ ZulkaTs and Kalilah ” 
is parody of a macabre and grandiose kind. Althon^ they never 
reach the altitude of the scene in which the main story culminates, 
the episodes are of very even and admirable workmanship. 

I 

^ Tie Episodes of Fatkek^ by Willitm Beckford^ trans. by Sir F. T.' Marsialsy 
with introduction by Lewis Melville, i9xz. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE AFTERGLOW OF THE AUGUSTANS 

The quarter of a century following the publication of Rasselas The 
was the age of the progress and triumph of sentimentalism. 
Johnson’s tqiologue was read with respect, but the doctrines 
contemned did not cease to flourish and fructify in letters and ^ 
in lif;. The same year as Rasselas and CantSJe, appeared the Dr 
Theory of Moral Sentiments and also the first two volumes of Joinm 
Tristram ShanJfy; the subsequent year saw the apparition 
the alleged Osoanic poems. Then for two decades and more it 
is only a small proportion of the novek published that are not 
imbued with the new sentimentalism. For this is a thing radically 
different from the sentimentality of Richardson. That had by 
no means antagonized Dr Jduisc^ It had been a temperamental 
disposition, a cor^ital haUt of nund, fostered and indulged by 
Richardson and recommended as a thing to cultivate. It had 
made him cleave earnestly to the orthodox code of ethics and to 
its sanoions in the orthodox reli^on. None would have been 
more shocked than die straitlaced printer could he have perused 
die novels, plays, poems, treatises in which the thorou^igoing 
sentimentalists of a new generadon expounded dieir (hilosophy 
of life. Jtflinson had bera almost ptoj^c in discerning die 
trend of the new ways of diinking, and perceiving so cleariy die 
fundamental opporidon between die idteas of the sendmen^ists 
and the tenets die old sdiool to which he and Gddsmitfa were 
loyal, notwidistanding some truant in^ulses of the younger man 
■—between mere com^acent trust m human virtue and die 
essendal goodness of dw world, and die age-<dd philosoj^y which 
acknoude^ed evil, and taught that it c^ be vaaquidied, but 
only by sdMisdidine and sti^ endurance. The noise of the 
oonOover^ is now to feint diat we wonder vdut could have 
evoked fenn Dr Johnson such a Ibrmidable r^y. As to Tht 
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Fiar ifWaiefiM, Sh$ Sicofs to Coiijiur, and the comedies 
Siericb^ all tto ww of a pcdemical nature seems to have dissolved 
away and left dtem for us to enjoy simply as diannii^ woths a{ 
art They are among the few literary treasures left us I7 that 
period. And yet die other side had Ae best of it for the time 
being by sheer wagjit of n\iq(ibers. 

The Fiear efU^akefieli has been die best>read fiofo that day 
to now, all the world over, df the bodes of die Fielmng epoch, 
though its ftmdest admirers would scarce seriously cemtend that 
it is a finer work dian T«r Jones, Roderick Rau^, Ularissa, or 
Tristram Shamfy, Even on die Condnent, it would k difficult 
to find among Seated people anyone udio has not read it. But 
like so many authors of masterpieces Gddsmith was not a regular 
novelist. He was, to put it blundy, a journalist, ready for ary 
kind of work that would keep him alive, and seldom having time 
to write for his own pleasure. He wrote for the day, he wrote 
ftom hand to mouth. But he was a true man of letters in the 
sense that he could not write less than gracefully, even i^ throu^ 
haste he was sometimes careless and dishevelled. And in two or 
three poems, one or two plays, some essays, and this book which 
we put beside die great noveb, he foil foort only of the finest 
work in those particular kinds, and surpassed even the best in a 
peculiar ease and charm, which was in truth the whole of his 
originality. 

Coming home from hit happy-go-lucky lifo abroad, die account 
of whidi in his history foe philosophic vagabond George 
Primrose^ n suspiciously like that recounted elsewhere of foe 
Barm Htdbeig,* he became a booksdder's hack, and a very good 
hade. He wrote biogrBfdiy, from which it is but a step to writing 
fictim. His memmr rtf' Voltaire was a tribute to hit hero-worfoip, 
for Vdtaire was one <^his intdlectual gods. He wrote a lifo of 
Beau Nafo, without much research, but he knew foe man, and 
had some letters, and foe result was a good generalized portrait, 
udiich he made critical and eififiring in die manner of a ditbctic 
novel. His periodical essays are not markedly original, but the 
most readable ever written. Even his complations m subjects 


^ Ficsr of vol. li.. chap* i. 

* Snfuky hm Ltmimit vie 
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outride hit proper range are nodiit^ to be ariiamed of, save 
that it is a pitjr he was not better em^oyed. GoMsmidi was a 
journalist urho took up die novel as he took up the essay, because 
it was handy and congenial, and he could put himsdf into it. 

F ram die Addi s o ni an Ara, he went on to die Ciihsm tf the WmrU, 
a miscdlany svhkh he made into a story, with r^lar beginning, 
nuddle, and end; and dim he wrote The Vicar rffVak^U. 

Although it was not puUished till four years later, there is " Tie 
evidence that Gddsoudi had finished The ^ar ^fVai^eU in Viear ^ 
1 762, die year when his Citizen ef the Worli ajqieared as a book. 
llie st(My has been told in various terms of Jdinson’s hearing'^ 
that his friend was threatened with gaol for a debt to his landlady, 
and how going as soon as he could to Goldsmith’s lodgings, first* 
sending him a guinea, he found die improvident one happy over 
a bottle of Madeira for vidiich he had changed die coin ; how 
Goldsmith then produced the manuscript, which Johnson sold at 
once for ^60, and so the rent was dis^iged. Thus the novel 
went into the hands of the publishers; but, vriutever die exact 
date of die inci^t, a long delay intervened before the book was 
issued, the likeliest explanation Mng that it was held up until die 
stir caused by the publication of The Traveler (1764) enhanced 
its proqiects of success.^ 

Superficially, The Vicar ^ Wakefield is an idyll, die benign St^er- 
com^y of simple domesticity and human charity, picturing nfide^ 
litde housdudd of blameless souls whose affection for each ofoer 
and inward peace of mind are proof against the hardiest shocks 
of circumstance. At die head of them stands that amnble sage 
and simpletm, die Vicar, *' quite a darling character," as Fanny 
Burney called him,* the Quixotic champion of monogamy, who 
as a (^racter in fictkm is a minor ixiasterfMece in the line tri’ 

Parson Adams and Uncle Toby. Thai dim is his wife, a not 
unworthy pendant to Mrs Shandy; and after the daughters, one a 
dip of hacknqred romance, die ofoer a delicate study ^imdligent 

-• 

^ Pmtttwe Dottgiitr (Introduction to Fiawof 1928} colIftte» the 

different venioni ot tne iaetdcnt, Tcrioutlir end point! out thet en entry 
quoted itotA n printer*! Bcoount-book in the life of John Nenrbery (/i So^htlkv 

rif tmH CMAey« if Charlci Welih, 18S5) ihow! tliat|(|*at had been paid for 
a third ahare in tna hotk on ntth Oetohar'iyda. 

* fferjf U I4» note. 
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^rihood, come the chamung Ix^ and the circle friends, as 
pretty a group of oddly assorted idio^crasies as can be found 
anywhere in fiction. It is sweet Auburn, or an idealized Lissoy 
trans[danted to Eng^and.^ The gadabout and homeless Goldsmifo 
lets his fiuicy roam in the almost lyrical enjoyment of his exquisite 
fiunily group, finding here in imagination what he h^ mis^ in 
life. 

The tata$’ Then the scene changes, die peace and content are shattered. 
tt^btand gut unmerited misfortunes serve only to bring out more clearly 
ittreversal sterling worth and unconquerable loyal^ of parents and 
children. And presendy they are rewarded, as at theyouch of a 
wand, by a ccmiplete restoration to happiness. It is as Wrvelious 
as a fiury tale. The sudden reversal of the catastrophe is incredible, 
the plot glaringly makeshift. All this may be a very pleasing 
version of mundane afiairs, but things do not actually turn out so. 
Where is the insight and sanity which Goldsmith displays in minor 
episodes and in the sententious wisdom fidling from the lips of the 
Vicar and Mr Burchell, but which seems to fiul him at the decisive 
mcxnents of the story? Yet it is a captivating idyll, and the reader 
is disposed to make large allowances. Goldsmith indeed asks for 
such, when he coverdy apologizes for the accidental nature of his 
plot and its artless disentanglement: 

Nor can I go on, without a reflection on those accidental 
meetings which, though they happen every day, seldom excite 
our surprise but upon some extraordinary occasion. To what 
a fortuitous concurrence do we not owe every pleasure and 
convenience of our lives! 

Nor need we go cm { it is a lame excuse. Had Goldsmidi enlarged 
upon the aoci^ts and surprises of his own life it would have been 
ttton to the point. But it is seething quite different that has 
endeared the bodk to all the world and made it a minor classic, 
unscadied by critidsm of its many blemidies. Here, we feel, he 
whom Johnson called, in spite of his frailties, “ a very great man,” * 

^ Professor Doughty (pp. xxU.-xxiv»} discusses at length whether Wakefield in 
Yorkshire, Goldsmith’s boyish home Lissoy, or the hamlet of Sprin^eld, near 
Chelmsfoi4, where he may have spent a happy summer, was the original of his 
idyllic Wakefield. 

a Boswell : Letter to Bennet Langton, 5th July 1774. 
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put more of himself than even elsewhere in his writings, intensely 
personal as these are, without exception. It matters little whether 
the Vicar was drawn from Goldsmith’s own fiither, or from his 
Uncle Contarine, or from the brodier Henry whom he adored, 
or whedier other Goldsmiths figure in that admirable fiimily 
group. The Arcadian picture of domestic bliss links this with his 
most idyllic poem, strict criticism of which has to be met with 
the same apologies. 

But this is far from a complete account oiTht Vicar of Wakefield^ But the 
and docs not explain why it puzzled those who first reviewed it, 
seemed to Fanny Burney altogether inferior to a feeble didactic 
novel which she had just been reading, and has been so variously 
estimated ever since.^ There is good reason for misunderstanding, * 
for, to put it briefly. Goldsmith started in one direction, lost his 
way before he had gone far, and presently found himself going, 
without being able to stop, in a direction entirely opposite. The 
idyll was to have been a ccnnic idyll, a bitter-sweet pastoral, the 
bitterness concealed in the irony. Fielding had shown the possi- 
bility of a comic epic in prose 5 but whether the comic and the 
idyllic will go together is another question, assuredly not settled 
by Goldsmith. It was to be a fable at the expense of sentimental 
optimism, complacent trust in the supremacy of good, confidence 
that honesty will have its reward without a cautious sense of the 
wickedness of the world and the guile and unscrupulousness of 
others. The Vicar, so full of sound maxims, out of conceit in his 
own sagacity, out of the overweening optimism that he is always 
reproving, out of blindness to the perils which he loves to point 
out to his wife and children, is chiefly responsible for bringing 
calamity upon his own head and theirs. 

GoldsmiA handles him tenderly enough} he mi^t even 
thought to be lau^ng apologetically at his own soft-dieartedness. 

But the Vicar is conceived as a comic character, however much ^ ^ 
both author and reader love him. No one so tactless. He cannot ^ 
renst showii^ his pspnfddet on absolute moniogamy, that fetal bee 


» Dr JobiMoa wm not ntitficd with h. Tilking toMn Thijl* W 

Burney'i fondaeM for tho book, tnd wked if he lik^ it. No, mid^ 
repli^, it it very fealty j there it nothing of red life in it, end very httte^ 
aeture. It it e mere fencifnl performence ’* {Btary anil Letters ef Modem 
d^Arblt^^ i* 77)v 
voir. V.— F 
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in hit bonnet, to his ridi fiiend Mr Wiltnot, who was " at diat 
tune actuaUy courting a fourth wife*'; and so his daughter's 
engagmott is broken off <mi the eve of die weddii^, and on 
the eve of die femiljr't finandal misfortune, vdiich nukes it doubly 
ill^tuned. He is unable to see diiou^ Squire Thornhill's snares, 
and lets his matdunakii^ ^fe throw the ineaqierienoed Olivia 
into die arms of a seducief, against vdiom they hadjbeen warned 
by Mr BurchelL He is as purblind as his wife andldaughters in 
misreading the letter sent by that stanch protector m denounce 
the squire's baseness, and plumes himself on haviis unmadced 
their old friend and sent him away with a flea in hi^ear. How 
comic the irony of his pity for that " poor forlorn crnture,” <m 
an earlier page ! “ What a strong instance," said I, ** is that poor 
man of the miseries attending a youth of levity and extravagance. 
He by no means wants sense, which only serves to aggravate his 
former folly." Even after the lesson of the gross of green q>ec* 
tades for which Moses parted with the colt, the Vicar lets himsdf 
be swindled out of the remaining horse through a cnjfty afqieal 
to his vanity. GxiiparcJ with these and other blunders, the un- 
seasonableness of his reminder to his sddier son going to the wars 
that it was perhaps to die, is but a minor instance of the things 
dttt he diould have left unsaid.^ 

The one person whose conduct and ofnnion we are expected 
always to approve is Mr Burchell. His die insight that never goes 
wrong, his the prudence that overlooks none of the pitfidls of life. 
His fellies and excesses were the lutural aberrations of youth ; he 
is sdll only thirty, but they have taught him to see die world as it 
is, whilst the Vicar, misled by a shallow tqrdmism, has arrived at 
nuturity, only to be foil of wise saws but uiuUe to afqily them. 
SirWilliamThomhill,aliasBurchdl,isGoldsmidi'8Mr Mworthy, 

Doufhty xlUt.) ipetki ** a certain intellectual atupidity 
which Ocldfoiith, like Fielding befbre~litm, apparently convidered a neceiiary 
ccneomitant to that ekmcntal goodnesa which apringt from the unaophiaticated 
heart rather than f^om the head." Thia d of the Vicar*a fatuonaneaa in 
hanging hb wife'a epitaph orer the’mantel wr Mr to read it daily. But ia thia 
not to miaa the tronv m both writera f There ia a aort -of conapiracy among 
critba to ignore the Irony which waa uturedly Ooldamith*a intention* though 
he found It difficult to auatain. Can we agree with Profeaaor E. Bemhaum^ nr 
inatanee* that ** the interpretation of life *’ here ** b akin to that of the aenti* 
mental achool*'* when thb waa the very interpretation that Coldamith aet out. 
to prove mialeading f Yet Profeaaor Doughty citea Ooethe’a admirable diiftum* 
** thia high, benevolent irony*** which auma up the intention perfectly. 
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and a more living anbodimeiit of vMom and gooAim Thh 
is Goldmutfa as he would bc{ the man of sense and humour, 
generous but keen of in^t, udio revidts from flattery and 
affectation, and after the widest and ripest experience of the world 
realizes in his own conduct of life the lessons of Tht Travdltr. 

At the crucial turns of events, it is always the Primroses who are 
wrong, and Mr Burchdl udio is rig^t. 

Whedier Goldsmith meant him from the outset to be the good GUdnitb 
angel as well as the fiudiftd but disregarded counsellor ronains tiuKUkd 
an open question. It is evident that he ftxind himself in such a ^ 
perpknty towards the end of die story that he had to make a bee- 
line out of the wood. He was too soft-hearted to let the Primroses 
suffer all the consequences of their inqtrudence, and so at lengdi 
he dismisses them with his blessing. Goldsmidi was the last person 
in the world to be a consistent ironist, he was always too lax to 
sddc to one point of view. So in the end he manages to have it 
bodi ways. Ilnprudence, though it always meant well, has come 
to grief. And now the good genius, in die shape, Goldsmith mi^t 
plead, of Prudence personifted, comes to die rescue. But the 
reversal of fortune, if stricdy interpreted, reverses the moral, for 
it is not repentance and amendment that is the agenqr of dieir 
salvation, but mere ooinddenoe. Thus Goldsmith shuffles off 
his comic pose, and out of pore tenderness for die children of his 
brain gives everybody a prize. Even die vilhunous seducer, a 
meaner scanqi than Jonadian Wild hunself, is left in a fair way 
of redeeming his character and being united to the feir Olivia 
after all. 

It has often been remarked that the Vicar deteriorates towards Cmse^t 
die end asa {neoe of consistent character-drawing. The reason it inemht’ 
obvious: the gende irony, die sly touches of caricature diat 
chastened wiule loving him, have bm dropped} the indirectness 
diat saved die character from the usual fete of the autcdHografdier 
in Action has beoi dianged for directnesi. His feults now are not 
due to omcdt in hit infidlibility, and are not diown up by quiet 
riffloile} th^ are not even consistent with his <dd self. Canim 
believe that he would have been so oveijoyed at finding hit 
bdoyed really and truly married to the {nfiunout Mr 

ThiMidull? Suidy, here is some bqne from the fflgnitywhidi be 
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used to maintain even when humbled to the dust. As to his sermons 
to his fellow'prisoners and his scheme for bettering their lot and 
giving diem something to live for, all this is not out of keeping 
with his ingrained quixotian. But in his discourses we are simply 
listening to Goldsmith the essayist, borrowing ideas frcxn Marivaux 
and Rousseau.^ It is amuang how often the sentin^ts expresed 
here, and evidently with' (^Idsmith’s approval, are m accord with 
die doctrines of Rousseau, which elsewhere he critmzes severely. 
But if his entrancing picture of rusdc innocence owes anything 
whatever to that source, he made it the stardng-roint for an 
aigument definitely and*Rousseau on what is die bjpis of human 
happiness.* 

The Fiear of Wakeftld is a didactic work, but except in these 
set discourses the didacticism is indirect, in consonance with the 
general indirectness. How thoroughly didacdc a glance at the 
table of contents forcibly brings hrane. “What we place most 
hopes upon, generally proves most fatal.” “ Seeming calamities 
may be real blessings.” “ Hiqipiness and misery rather the result 
of prudence than of virtue in diis life.” These are headings which 
summarize the lessons of the ensuing chapters. Evidently, the 
book is a treatise on the art of life, as Fielding declared his own 
novels to be.* Goldsmith’s didacticism is more pronounced because 
he has a definite dialectical object, a sound doctrine to put in 
the {dace of an erroneous one. But, essentially, it is the same 
intdlectual realism, exhibiting the latent threads of causation, 
contrasting characters and oppoute views of life, and reproving 
shortsi^tedness by showing into what ironical situations it leads. 
Like Fielding’s, his fiction is self-authenticated,* it has the seal 

general verisimilitude. The characters portray themselves, by 

^For some tpecific borrowings, though seversl of those alleged must be 
MCidental resemblances or the vague results of unconscious memory, see Sells, 
125-132, 

■ Sells thinks Goldsmith’s idyll must have been inspired by Roumosu s 
theories of primitive felicity. Goldsmith had considered the problem in the 
Ciiimin of tk» Worlds especially *in Letters XLV. and CXIX., and his con- 
clusions would have been endoned by Mr Burchell. “Positive hairiness is 
constitutional, and incapable of increase | misery is artificial, and generally 
proceeds firom our folly.** ** An habitual acquaintance with misery is the truest 
school of fortitude and philosophy.** **A life of pleasure is ... the most 
uimleasing life in the world,** 

* $ee Volume IV. 133 and ifio. 

* IhU* 191 . 
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their speech, their actions, their gestures: dieir talk is so perfecdy 
namrd, so apparently unstudied, that it alone puts Gddsmidi, not 
below, but bi»ide die great four novelists of his day. Note, how> 
ever, that the Vicar, writing the story himself, is able to tell us 
wlutf he thinks, and hopes, and intends. This makes the lesson of 
his self-deception the more unmistakable. And that lesson corre- 
sponds with the moral of Tern Jones, as summed up in the little 
homily harming, “ Prudence and circumspection are necessary 
to the best of men. They are indeed as a guard to virtue, without 
which she can never be safe.” ^ 

In the age of sentimentalism there were fewer imitators of RiciorJ 
Fielding than of Richardson, fewer than even tried at greater or Graves 
lesser distance to copy Sterne. Very few indeed ventured upon ^ 
Fielding’s elaborate architectonics ; it was rather his cmnic way- ” 
side incidents, his racy characters, and above all his jovial spirits * 
restrained by conunon sense, that took hold of younger writers 
and spurred them to observe, enjoy, and invent on their own 
account. Richard Graves (1715-1804}, author of The Spiritual 
Quixote, had more of the Fielding high spirits than the Fielding 
technique, and if it had not come natural to him he might be 
thought to have caught than from living in the Fielding country, 
for Claverton, where he was rector, is about as for on one side of 
Bath as the house where part of Tom Jones was written is on the 
other.* Graves had been at Pembroke College, Oxford, at the 
same time as Whiteheld, whom he never liked. At Bath, where 
he took his share in the social life and amusements and was one 
of those who used to drop their verses into Lady Miller’s urn at 
Batheaston, he was disturbed by the excesses of foe wilder sort of 
Methodist preadiers and their converts in foe West of Eng^md, 
and wrote this skit on Whiteheld, mixed up with all maimer of 
(foservations of places and people and disquisitions on such topics 
as dress, social observances, kindness to animals, beauties of 
nature, and of course religion. Often his leisurdy digresnons 
bring to mind the ea^-gmng ways of £lizabet|pm novelists: his 
“ Panegyric on Esquires,” for instaiKe, mi^t have beat by Nasbe 
orDdeker. 


* See Vohmc nr. 1 33. 

* Tke liente beet: e teUct rccerSinf tUe vetecioni tieditipn i but 

MceboCtoie,:i. 
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die wiUer 
Weekyeau 

detriment tS amide rustic fdk. Gnves was content to rimw how 
absurd they were, sometimes by parody, but cSxxxvst by quoting 
from Whitefield's sermons, with chapter and verse in the feotnotes. 
He was the sort of persctti^o took the world as hW found it, and 
for his part he would have let deeping dogs lie. For it is evident 
between his own lines that the vices and depravitia of the time 
were justification enough for the efforts of the ^ivalists, as 
Hogarth’s contemporary pictures of hi^ life and lowand Fielding’s 
contemptuous characterization of the rabble also wmonstrate. 
Like Fielding, he loved to sketch the tramps and tinkers, poachers 
and highwaymen, raw bumpkins and fuddled yokels, met on the 
highway and at village fairs and race-meetings $ but, whilst 
Fielding is never more the moralist than when he stigmatizes 
the dangers of the doctrine of fiiith versus works. Graves is only 
lightly sardonic.^ \ 

CmiuiMre The burlesque knight-errantry assimilates the bode somewhat 
^g^^***" Smollett’s Launcelot Greaves, published ten years earlier, but it 
^ is nearer akin to Joseph Andrews, that great picaresque story of 
the road. The young Gloucestershire squire Geoffrey Wildgoose 
is so ufdifted by the popular doctrines tW he leaves his comfort- 
able hcane, enlists a Panza in the village cobbler Jerry Tugwell, 
and goes preaching in a travesty of the Whitefield style wherever 
he comes across a gathering of wilUng or unwilling listeners and 
a tub to stand upon. But his harangues are usually cut short by 
showers of missiles or a cudgelling, and in one scene he and his 


There is more fun djan malice in the satire. Aneamestdcigy- 
man might well have slunm much more indignation at the spurious 
religiosity preached by some of the sectaries, dbn to the moral 


^ The chapter headed ** Mr Wildgoose becomes a great Casuist ** gives a 
foretaste of Maupassant’s Mmisom Ttllitr, Mn Placket, who, the Spiritual 
Quixote finds, keeps a ** dowh-right bawdy house," consults him as to her 
aptritual situation. " I thank God, I have alwajfs had good custom, and have 
had twenty couple ‘at a time, taking tEeir recreation, in my house, yet (I bless 
God I) 1 never had any muider, or riot, or daggers-drawing, since I have been 
in business. Then 1 make my poor h^bs read the Bible every Sunday, and 
go to church in their turn t and, in short, though their bodies may be polluted, 
I take great care of their souls : and 1 hope God will wink at mv poor lambs 
that tpoft themselves together." " Why,’* says Wildgoose, "without doubt, 
our oiitwafd actions are indifferent in themselves $ and it is the heart that 
God chiefiy regards. God sees no sin In the elect. If we have true faith, that 
will sanctuy our works." And he consoles her with Mr Whitefield’s maxim, 
** The greater the sinner, the greater the saint ** (Book VII., chap. xt.}. 
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tub are Mown up vndi fiieworics. Then, the tiro pil^irinis move 
on to anodier village. The pime joke is diat thn carkatuie of 
Whitefield is in search of Whitefidd himself, and at length he 
fin<fe him, only however to be disenchanted : Whitefidd is too 
mudi wia{^ied up in his creature comforts to be a saint or a 
martyr. 

Mr Whitefidd was sitting in an dbow<luur, in a handsome 
dining-room, dressed in a purple night-gown and vdvet cap{ 
and, instead of a Bible or prayer-bow, as Wildgoose eiqiectM, 
he had a good bason of choooute, and a plate of muffins wdl- 
buttered, Mfore him. 

This is very different fiom the acddental meeting with John. * 
Wesley, whose character and doctrines Graves treats with proper 
respect. Wildgoose is further undeceived. Hismodeofpreachiqg 
has been all wrong. Instead of huitii^ people’s fiwlings by 
denunciations . of vice and drunkenness, he diould have said 
** Down with your good works ! ” He learns that his favourite 
apostle ** said little about repentance, but laid all the stress upon 
^th alone$ so that if a man was, or fimded, or even said, diat 
he was pomessed of true fiuth, he was immediately pronounced 
a convert; and, wfaedier he reformed his life or not, became a 
saint upon easy tenons.” t 

After more adventures, some of die most amuang among giddy 
people of fitthion at Bath, Wil^oose is diown the errors of** ^ 
Methodism and his own foolishness by the pattern clergyn^ 

Dr Greville, returns to common sense and his home, and marries 
his Dulcmea, Miss Julia Townsend, who has furnished a sober 
measure of romance to relieve the satire. Other real persons 
besides Wesley and Whitefield come into the story, the Man 
of Roas, and Shenstone, ftw instance, the latter a great friend 
of Graves, who (Bscovers him improving the landwpe at the 
Leasowes and makes him die victim of a practical joke by 

Wik%oose, who cuts idf die water sup^yhig to fountains. What 

is sdU iiiiMe surprising in a novel are the awmons to Fieldmg 
and Riduudson; for mstanoe, diere is a fi^h7 ** 

Bath, a Mrs Booby, to whose advances Wildgoose plays Joseph, 

rBMkVll.,dM».Ui. 
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and a scion of the house of Grandison cuts a prominent figure. It 
is indeed a miscellaneous book, and so are the three that followed 
during the next twenty years. Except for the scholarly, good- 
humoured, and incisive prose, an accomplishment that links him 
again with Fielding, and for the pithy sketches of odd but not 
uncommon characters, there is not much to distinguish diem. 
Shenstone reappears in CohmMa^ or the Distressed Jnihoret (i 779). 
Eugeniust or Anecdotes of the Golden Vale (1785) i 4 a trifle less 
unexciting as a story $ Plexippus^ or the Aspiring Pleh^an (i 790), 
shows best of the three his gift of portraiture. 

Other Bare mention must suflice for Charles Jenner, and his Placid 
of Man^ or Memoirs of Sir Charles Beville (1770), the title of which 
sufficiently describes a country novel modelled after Fielding, 
with glances at Sterne. Herbert Lawrence^s Contemplative Man^ 
or the History of Christopher Crab Esq. of North Wales 
might be characterized in the same general terms, save that the 
author aims rather at Sterne than at Fielding, whom, however, 
he regards as the first of novelists and almost unapproachable, a 
prevailing view which helps to account for the paucity of effort in 
such a difficult style for nearly half-a-century. George Brewer,^ 
later on, tried to write another Tom Jones^ in his History of 
Tom Weston (1791). But the only writer of any note who 
formed himself entirely on the Fielding model in fiction was the 
playwright and novelist Richard Cumberland. 

Cumber- Richard Cumberland (1732-1811}, whose temper and other 
land foibles are twitted by Sheridan in the Sir Fretful Plagiary of 
The Critic^ enjoyed a certain popularity in his time with his 
sentimental comedies, and had the distinction of being hailed by 
Goldsmith, in Retaliation^ as the Terence of England ’’ : 

A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 

His best play, The West ln£an (1771)9 flimsy and conventional 
in plot, was evidently inspired by Fielding in the characterization. 
Belcour the foundling, adopted son of a rich Jamaica planter, but 

^ Brewer wrote another novel, Thi iifo//e, or the Histay 0 / Sill fTeoticock 
U79Sh trouble over hi» Maxims of CalUntry^ or tht History of tko 

Count it Vtrnty (1793), the licence of which met with ouch ccnoure that he 
withdrew it. 
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eventually proved to be the son of Stockwell, is a good-heaited» 
sensual young fellow, of the same stamp as Tom Jones. Stockwell, 
the upright City merchant, is another Allworthy, though it must 
not ^ forgotten that these impersonations of all the virtues 
were a dramatic convention, and Lillo's Thorogood, in George 
Barnwell^ is just such another. There are bits of autobiography 
worked into his Arundel (1789), a novel in letters, with a con- 
cluding one by the imaginary editor to supply the requisite happy 
ending. The story goes at a leisurely pace, so too in his second 
novel Henry \ and it is a conventional, sentimental affair, but 
saved from mawkishness by a certain geniality which echoes 
Fielding. 

Henry (1795) is a close imitation of Tom Jones^ and if that ***Henry* 
had never been written might be thought a very respectable 
achievement. Plot and the very manner and gait of Fielding 
are reproduced — at a perceptible distance. Henry, though not 
exactly a foundling, is the illegitimate son of a lady who is now 
the ill-used wife of a viscount; and the secret of his origin 
transpires some time before the general conclusion. Cumberland 
ushers in each successive book with a discursive essay, and no 
doubt flattered himself that he had caught the master’s style. 

But of Fielding’s irony he was sublimely unaware. This is 
conspicuous in the scenes where the hero’s virtue is vainly assailed 
by three persistent wooers. For Henry doubles the part of 
Tom Jones with that of Joseph Andrews, and he rebufis the 
seductions of pretty Susan the village girl, and also of the lecherous 
Mrs Cawdle, without having a Fanny to keep him straight, 
because there is more principle mingled with his natural goodness 
than was the case with Tom. These episodes in the scriptural 
mode of Joseph and Madame Potiphar are done in a loose and 
sensuous style beside which Fielding is restraint itself. Susan 
may be a pleasanter creature than Molly Seagrim; but she is a 
romantic figment compared with that piece of honest realism. 

Mrs Cawdle is a blend of Lady Booby and Mr® Slipslop, heavily 
spiced with religiosity. She rails at Lady Crowbery’s good 
works,” and in the midst of her assault on Henry’s chastity cr« 
out, ” I have a proper sense of your fdlly and impertinence in 
preaching to me, who am established by ^th beyond the reach 
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of guilt, or the possibility of falling.*’ Fielding was It^ter-handed 
in castigating those who held that faidi weighed infinitely in the 
scale against the n^ligible element of works. 

Satire As to that fliitatious hussy Fanny Claypole, Henry is not 
%etMistj compromised by the afeir into which she entraps 

him ; in sliort, all this is pa4ding, a simple pretence for thwarting 
for the present his hopes ot the S^ia of the story. Miss Isabella 
Mansto^. There are other cmncidences with Tom Jonas % 
for instance, the plot to get Henry out of the way mrough the 
ageticy of a press-gang, and the ensuing duel. Some of the by- 
characters are praiseworthy efforts in the Partridge vein, such as 
the rural practitioner Dr Ezekiel Cawdle, henpecked^ and made 
ridiculous by being soused in a mill-pond, not to mention that 
he has to put up philosophically with the knowledge that he is a 
cuckold. Though P^itly a butt, Ezekiel is a man of courage, 
sense, and loyalty, who does yeoman’s service to Henry and 
Henry’s unhappy mother. Another worthy who excites laughter 
with his militant Puritanism, his long prayers, and /his genius 
for turning everything to edifying account, is Zachary Daw, 
another lampoon on Methodism, though he too is ranged with 
the hero’s friends, and the sheep rather than the goats, when his 
mettle comes to be tested by events. Henry is planned on an 
ample scale, blocks of narrative in formal units, and it moves at 
an even tempo. This is not like Fielding, who can make time 
stand still when he pictures the calm of a long country boyhood, 
or sweep us off our feet when the plot thickens in the drama of 
manhood^ 

^ Cumberland wrote a third novel, yokm 4 m LMmeuter (i 8 o 9 }, which 1 have 
not aeen. 



CHAPTER V 


THE NOVEL OF SENTIMENT 

Richardson was not the only fount of sentimentalism ftotaTht 
which tilie minor novelists drew motives and encounigementt^S^ff 
this is already clear.. The otiier main influences will be scrutinized 
presently. But die rank and file for some time after Sir Charles 
Grmdism (1753) went on plodding behind him> until they, and ieemijvr 
probably their readers still more, cried out for variety and^fw 
more excitement. Among writers already considered, Sarah **”^”*'** 
Fielding and Charlotte Lennoi^ both brou^t up in the school 
of Richardson, *yielded eventually to the taste for something less 
humdrum than domestic realism, and at the same time, far from 
renouncing or abating their fits of emotional indulgence and their 
pervading sentimentality, screwed up the tension, and dragged 
their lovers and herranes throu^ stranger trials and more sensa- 
tional adventures than could be counted among tiie ordinary 
contingencies. Realism was ^vingvray to melodramatic romance. 

Cleland and Hill, be it also remembered, were conten^raries 
of RichardscHi, and wrote for people who no doubt read him, 
if not perhaps for those who took him most to heart He was 
the great accredited novelist of the day, and even tiie scamU- 
mra^rii^ hack felt his influence dire^y or indirectly. A few 
other writers are worth a mention, as examples of ti»e unmense 
vogue of Ridurdsonj odierv^ their work is of no hntorical 
«gnificaiK», aldwug^ now and tiiwt an honest effort can be 
discerned at fre^ess of observation and serious thought 
There is a^ificance in die mere tide of die one novel oiF^ers 
William Guthrie (1^08-1670), a scholar juid 
writer vriio collaborated widi JohiWMi in the Parliamentary 
rq?oitB for the Gmtiemafs Magomet and puUisfaed a mass of 
wmk: on politic^ histmy, and dMsical subjects. The Frienist^ a 
sentmesUsd lusteiy, dessrUmg love as a virtsie as iwf/ as a fasdta 
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(1754}, is called in the pre&ce ** An Epic in lower life, which 
oug^t to be stript of all the ParaphtrnaHa, but not of all the 
Properties of Poetry; divested of Numbers, but not destitute of 
Ortsament.'* Like Fielding, Guthrie thought fictitm to be a very 
serious and exalted form of art. He |Htq)08es to tell a story fnxn 
life introducing “ Events i^iat strike foom the Force jff Probatility, 
and Sentiments that affect through the Powers of Nature, to keep 
in view one snored Idea and to inculcate one import and lessen.'* 
Obvioudy, he is every inch a Richardsonian, and he understands 
udiat is valuable in Sir Charles GrasuSson. There isa character,” 
he says, “ which can be drawn from living Mannersxonly, that, I 
think, is still imperfect, both in Comedy, and in Novel-writing; 

I mean the Character of a fine Gentleman.” But Guthrie was 
no story-teller; fiction was not his ^ere. Hence his endeavours 
to convince us that this is real life by rtuddng us very intimate 
with the leading characters are a feilure. The laboured plot- 
ting results only in dullness, and the picture of life is not even 
recognizable. I 

Tie A humbler person but a better novelist in her homely way was 

Susannah Minifie (?i740-i8oo), of Fairwater, Somerset, who 
married John Gunning, brodter of the beautiful sisters Gunning, 
and broke with her husband when he turned her dau^ter out 
for daring to love a man who was not his choice. She gave her 
account of this notorious “ Gunningiad,” as Walpole christened 
it, in Memoirs of Mary (i 793). Her first novels 1 were written 
in collaboration with her sister Margaret, author of a sentimental 
novel, The Count de Polarsd (1780); they are in the Richard- 
sonian form of letters, but put together in an involved and clum^ 
manner, and the style is affected and ultra-sentimental. TAr 
Histories of Lady Frances A .. . and Lady CaroBne S .(l 763) 
have little but a sickly tenderness to recommend them. Benford 
Abbey (1768) has at least the merit of eschewing melodraii» 
and confining interest to the analysis of peq>le in love, e^iecially 
bve at cross-purposes. Marryirtg in 1 768, she left her Anecdotes 

> Probably including Tk$ Piciurtt family Pictuns, and TJti Cmtagt, Marta 
Burney gives Fanny a charming account of **the very sweetest TkaicM 
Cottage *' at Teignmouth» and ends, ** in short this Cottage would make a 
very great figure in Miss Minifie*s hands and very much resembles the retreat 
of some heroine **— hi thumbnail appreciation of their domestic fiction ijEarly 
Dimy of Famy i. 2139 note). 
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tf the Dtlhoreugh Famly (i 792) to be finiidted after the separa- 
tion from her hudnnd. Then, in the Memein ef Mary, she 
combined letters and narrative with some dexterity, and told a 
lucid story about characters who are not mere sentiments with 
a proper luune attached.^ Her daughter Elizabeth, occasioner of 
the domestic quarrel, also became a most industrious novelist, 
a fiur sample of her work being The Gipsy Cosmtess (1799), in 
letters more verbose and otherwise no b^er than her mother’s. 

To write a medtodical history of your life to your brother in 
India seeiru an arrant abuse of die epistolary device. But this 
was an expedient bound to be popular with the amateur novelist, 
especially when she had learned all she knew from Richardson. 
Two-score years after Pamela, during the decade 1760-1769, 
more than thirty novels were publidied in the form of letters.* 
There are two correspondents in Letters between Emha and 
Harriet (1762), by Maria Susannah Cooper, audior also of The 
School for JVkas (1763) and The Exemplary Mother, or Letters 
between Mrs VUlars and her Family (1769)} all these are per- 
functory as stories but resolutely edifying upon correct behaviour 
in the trying contingencies of life.* 

One writer of this school, Mrs Woodfin, author of The History Mrs 
of Sally Sable (1758), was evidently tarred with the brush of 
Provost. Here, a girl exposed to attempts upon her virtue, turns 
out to be die natural daughter of one of the rakes pursuing her. 
Such dallying with die incest theme was a weakness of the Privost 
group ; it is a prominent motive in Cleveland. Mrs Woodfin 
also wrote The Asution (1759)* TAr History tf Miss Harrsot 
Watson (1763), and The Discovery, mrMemars ef Miss Marianne 
d^ddleton (1764), novels in which scanc touches of life and 
circumstance rdieve the general mediocrity. The fraud of 
Thomas Hull the actor and playwrigjit in trying to pass off his 
History ef Sir WilEam Harrinyfon (1771) as, to quote the tide, 

“ writtdi some years since, and revi^ conected, and improved, 
by the late Mr Samuel Ridiardson,” has been Eluded to. Story, 
duef characters, and of course the virtuous sentiment^ are all 
lifted from Claritsa. But by this time die Richardsonian stock 


She alio vmte Dthwt « TsU ^ ^ , 

O. F. Singer, TAt ipinolmyNovtlfrim Rkkardion to t8oo (1933)* T* * 
Mtieh later the wrote TAo or CaroUm Htrktrt ( 1812 ) 
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had been too mudi crotted with alien attains §at inanjr such 
slavith imitationB to appear, or to have a duuice with a puUic 
whose palates had been tkicled with more pungent htfe. 

a curious variant of die Clarissa-Lovelaoe fbraiula, die man 
succeeding and then throwing the lady over, for motives sqiproved 
by the author, is the of another playwri^^ Hugh Kdly,* 
Mmrirs ^ a Magdalen, or the Histery rfLadsa Mdimay (i 767). 
A coBccomb, {nqued by a lady’s reputadon for beauto and iiuhffer- 
ence, courts her suocessfolly; but on the eve of me vredding, in 
an unguarded moment, die drops mto his arms. She is no Clarissa, 
but an ordinary well-behaved but warm-blooded Woman; and 
this concdted young rake is a very cheap imitation of Lovelace 
— although he deprecates comparison with that ** omtemptibie 
blockhead.” He argues th^ if she yields so eadly to him and looks 
so innocent afterwards die may do die same with someone else. 
He treats her so contemptuoudy that the marriage is broken oft, 
diere is a row at the Mildmays’, and she is driven fiXMn her home. 
A brother saves her from want; and presendy the lover repents, 
and is on the point of doing her justice by marrying her. But the 
news arrives that Louisa has eltqied. %e has really been carried 
off by another Lovelace, to a house at Hampsttod, where the 
second lover tries to force her to accept his hand, but abstains 
from proceeding to his proto^pe’s extremities. One nigjit, the 
house is on fire, and Louisa escapes. She is discovered by her 
friends, and the whole story comes out. Lovelace No. i is abroad, 
and now hastens home to make reparation. At Calais, by the 
strai^est onncidence, he meets an a^le gentleman vdio at suf^r 
tells him all about it He has chanced on Lovelace Na 2. Aduel 
is inevitable, and the less culpable of the two lovers dies like his 
great original. Then the estranged couple marry without any 
more fuss, and poetic jusdsp is executed all round; missing 
rdatives reappear urith fortunes to bequeath, hushamb and wives 
supposed to deceased are restored to each odier, and the wicked 
woman vriio had abetted the elopement is drqwned in die Thames 
whilst trying to escape to fordgn parts. 

1 Not tiM Kdly who wrou for • bookwUer % coatinattioa to Riehuthon'* 
flnt aofct, vii., fnmU't Ctndtct h Lift (1741), «* Siac^r ***** (P* ,tv6 
•ad lodes). Hofh wu bora io 1739, tad coca et that aie ww hardly eaptUe 
of ddt eoaihiattiwi of pioo* aad oaiotpited aoaaeaae." 
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Apparently, Hu^ Kelly wrote Lotdsa ASldmayaa the fnawnitiyi^ 
rejoinder to CUnrisu, in whidi Richardson to(^ the womans side. 

His ** wretched Louisa ” is said to have dxmn “ an unoommon 
turpitude of sentimoit,” and after her lapse die outn^ lover 
teik his bosom friend, “ O Melmoth ! did these women but know 
how we worship them for refusing to gratify our wishes; did 
they but know how we doat upon the indignation of a fine eye, 
wdien fired into a blaze of consdous virtue, and striking an instant 
confusion upon die presumptuous addresses of a denying lover, 
how few of them would listen to an imprqier solicitation." The 
dedication to die Duchess of Northumberland exfdains that the 
book " is intended to support die interest of morality." 

Richardson had fbuncM the English novel of sensibility; but, 8/miiiSiy 
after all, sensibility was not an object with Richardsem, who wrote iteming. 
to inculcate prudence and self>control. His novels had a very f* ^ 
definite purpose, edification ; the long sub-tides of Pmuia and ' 
Claristtt are clear advertisements of their moral and cautionary 
intent.^ Sensibility was the predominant quality of lumself ar^ 
his favourite characters ; but his themes were always the practical 
dilemmas of conduct and the formation of an estimable personidity. 
Senability was invaluable as an endowment conducive to virtue; 
it is only by refining our perceptions and cultivating the utmost 
responsiveness to feeling that we atnun the delicate balance and 
perfect control of our itmer selves which makes possible a Clarissa 
or a Grandison. But sensibility soon became an object of engross- 
ing interest and an end in itself; and then that hypertrophy t£ 
the emoticmal part of our being was inevitable which presently 
characterizes the post-Ridiardscmians. That amoral perstm Sterne 
cared nodung for edificatitm, and if he pretended to moralize it 
was in a modcing, sceptical way that showed him to be a Gallic 
caring immoderately for something very different. He parodied 
the moralists in die honour of a Comic Spirit created out of his 
own impidiness. He fondled his sensibili^, he never tired play- 
ing vritfa it; he was a ddnuched sentimentalnt, aware of his vice, 
and veduptuoudy enjojdng all its sweetness and r^aithng those 
who dwq^roved with a dy and defiant leer. Mackenzie who 
ftdlowed smd snBetimes imitated Sterne was serious instead of 
» Sm VvloiM W.ti.ht r*mh ; 53. for CInria*. 
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playful. Sterne in his sentimental rhapsodies often overstepped 
the borders of extravaganza; Mackenzie’s mood was idealistic, 
almost utopian. But the seriousness even of Mackenzie must be 
discounted a little ; for, after all, was he not a hard*headed and 
practical Scot, a successful lawyer, a thorough man of the world, 
who merely amused onc^ half of his brain with hfe fairy-tales of 
superfine sensibility? 

The But plenty of novelists appeared who were nothing if not in 

earnest, who were painfully, methodistically serljpus about it; 
sensi^Rty sensibility now becomes, not only the root of all virtue, but 
virtue itself, the indispensable quality, the hall-mark of the elect. 
It was adopted into the approv^ codes of behaviour; the refined 
congratulated themselves on their tenderness of heart, and affected 
the same modesty in dissembling their sensitive feelings and pre- 
senting an imperturbable &ce to the world as the generous person 
was expected to do in his acts of charity. Goldsmith had had 
enough sentimentalism in him to throw a charm over this trait in 
his Man in Black. Softness of heart, a fine gradktion in our 
reactions to every appeal to our sympathy, and a readiness to be 
plunged at any suitable moment into orgies of emotion, were 
wellnigh universal qualities, held at least in universal esteem, and 
were the very thing to make the fortune of novelists who were of 
exactly the same frame of mind. Such were by no means lacking. 
Comedy was extinct, satire under a ban. Humour, cousin-german 
to sentiment, might fitfully survive. Wit and levity were a public 
scandal. Goldsmith and Sheridan might ridicule ; their bantering 
comedies mi^t enchant the town, but they could not kill 
sentimentalism, or set a fashion for further manifestations of such 
comedy on the stage or in the novel. 

Richard- It would be inexact to say that the influence of Richardson was 
son is waning towards the end ofjhe seventeen-sixties; if his novels 
gradually tending to go out of favour and to be superseded by new 
si^rse e sentimental fiction, it was simply that he had established 

a cult and his devotees had gone beyond him. There were hi^er 
degrees to be attained by the faithfol. The full-fledged novel of 
sensibility was to out-sentimentalize Richardson. This would 
probably have arrived here in some shape or form without the 
concurrence of external influences. The very Eng^i^ work of 
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Sterne and Mackenne aeeim to oiark dw stages of tnuttttion, and 

Madcenue owed little to ibnign exan^^es, at least in his iiist 
novel, bejmnd hit miU interest m Rousmsu’s primitivism, ndulst 
diose to wiiidi Sterne was mddit belonged to an earlier day. But 
what may rou^ly but omveniendy be dndnguidied as die novd 
of seraibility is as mudi F rendi in character and origin as F-nglwK 
It was die French RidiardscMiians, pursuing a trend already 
observable in dieir own literature, who first outwent didr acknow- 
ledged leader. They deepened his emodonal colours with sttongAr 
pigments; they laid on ^cker and more lurid tones. 

For both sentimentalism and sensibility — they blend into each 
other and it would be safer not to draw a strict dividing line— 
were in no wise confined to this country. Here and abroad it was 
pre-eminently a sentimental age ; and, naturally, there was ihter- 
change of products, free trade in literature. Richardson was 
translated into French, and so were his followers; the compliment 
was repaid to French novelists of the same persuaskxi. Indeed, it 
is often not easy to make sure whether a pven novel appeared 
first in one lanpiage or in the other, the confiirion being iiicreased 
by the firequent fiitiiering, or more often the mothering, of trans- 
lated works by distinguidied novelists who undertook the task out 
of pure admiration.^ But before this concurrence, at any rate 
before it had its full effects, Steme finished Tristram Skatufy, or 
rather left it for ever unfiniriied, and wrote The SetsHmttstat 
which, tiioi^ inimitable, were not without literary 
ofl^ring, and Madcenzie {noduced his three novels, which were 
imitaUe, and likewise not witiiout issue. Meanwhile that odd 
personage Henry Brooke, autiior of the poem Umversal BtasOy 
and of the nondescript novel The Fed ^ Qttahty, enlarged tiie 
sentimental creed into a vague theosr^y, and made it the baas 

^ See Reynaiul (p. 84} on tKfnaot ritifnpn. NicoIm Etienne Fnn^ry’* 
MOmlnt 4tM.lt Marfuit 4t S. ttrUix, wMeh ippeired in French and in 
Sneliih (1770), it fieen to Mia Fianeea Brooke, who only tramleted it, hy 
the & ratale(oe of the BibUothh^ue Mationale, and that eaiaful . 

■cholar Onttave Laneon (Matatl UilkgrtfUfHt 4t U ^eew, 5 ®*)- Prdaoet’a 
veiaien of Mn i^eridan’e SUan BUafA, under the tale, MMeirtiftar urmr 
k fUttrirt 4t U vttia (lyd*). It accepted ^ Senraia Stienne at an ari(hui 
worit of hie« and another aavant Joeepb Teate {Btmtau tt Ut tnmt^ 4u 
r eanye ff tiaw Uttirmir*, »86) it vuotad, who thoa|ht ao too, and aaid rt wae 
•nly •* uiic loi^Mt hnitation de Rtehardaon ” {la Gttrt ryefeMapee *■ f^aatt, 
i*j). 

VOL. T.— O 
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of an educational scheme like that proposed in imile. These 
products of a cross betwreen English and Irish or English and 
Scottish genius require some attention next as pointing the way 
to ulterior developments of sentimentalism. 

lufiuence Few of those who attempted the manner of Sterne were able 
to appreciate his humour or tried to echo it ; only now and then 
^ did a lover of the facetious mimic the freakishness of his method. 
Most of his readers disliked all this, whilst they sub^ribed to his 
sentimentalism with an infatuation that would have amused their 
idol, ‘‘Where Sterne attempts the Pathos,” writes Clara Reeve, 
“ he is irresistible ; the reviewers have well observed, mat though 
he affected humour and foolery, yet he was greatest in me pathetic 
style. — ^His Maria and Le Fevre, and his Monk, are charming 
pictures, and will survive, when all his other writings are forgot.” ^ 
Sterne was also a model as commentator on life. His sensibility 
privileged him to find enjoyment in the most melancholy circum- 
stances; suffering and compassion were to him not pain but 
pleasure. Hence he was exempt from ordinary restraints, he need 
not observe the slightest reticence. Nothing was too/ sacred or 
too distressing. He invited all to look into his meditative soul and 
share the delicious pangs of his tormented bosom. Such a pose 
could be turned to account by any clever writer in fiction that 
took the form of observations by a critical spectator of the world’s 
doings. 

Foliowtrs It was remarked above * that Thomas Bridges, in his Jdvmturts 

of Sterne of a Bank-Note (1770-1771), tried to write like Fielding; his 
tears, however, his premeditated pathos, show a different master. 
The scheme is like ^t of Chrysal^ but the manner more desultory 
and discontinuous; and he prefers a kind-hearted drollery to 
satire. The sketches of people and their very miscellaneous 
experiences as the note passes from hand to hand are mostly comic, 
a oomedy often too broad for squeamish readers, but sometimes 
sad and affecting, to please the ^timentalists. It is Bridges who 
quotes the bodcseller’s protest that “ a crjring volume . . . brings 
me more money in six months than a heavy merry diing will in 
six years.” A contemporary boc^ Sentmental Lucubrations (i 7 70) 
by ” Peter Pennyles^” is made up of posturings and sentimentaJ 

* TAi ?ngrt$s of Ronumoi^ ii. 31. ‘Above, p. 5a, 
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hyperlxJe outdoing even Steme in extravagance, ami must have 
been meant as a skit. On the other hand, one Imown as TAaJCanm, 
or to give it its official title. The Pesthumma ff'eri tf a kte c</e> 
irated Genius (1770), pretends to be composed of materials left 
behind by Steme himself.* Lawrence’s Contes^iative Man affects 
Sterne’s humour but not his sentimentalism, and presents some 
rather dilute characterization after die same redpe.* Fragments 
in the Manner ef Steme (1797) by Isaac Bran^ also feebly 
a^ires to catch the accent of Sterne’s humour, and brings in 
stage figures called Toby, Trim, and the like, who dialogue and 
ejaculate in clumsy mimicry of the original worthies. But other 
emulators, from Mackenzie, “ Courtney Melmoth,”Mr8Bonhote, 
and Jane Timbury, author of The Philanthrofic RamUer (1790), 
to the ingenuous forgers of Sentimental Journeys and Yorick’s 
Letters, could compete with Steme only in sensibility and an 
occasional perception of some odd trait or affecting situation as 
they goied at the passing show. 

“Melmodi’* and Mrs Bonhote, at any rate, deserve some 
further notice. Samuel Jackson Pratt (1749-1814), whose stage ’ 

name “ Courtney Melmoth ” is attached to most of his novels, 
though he is as often known in literary history as “ Benignus,” it 
the nun of many parts who long had an interest in a booksh<qt 
and circulating library at Bath, after he had resigned his Orders 
and fiuled as an actor. Lecturer, reciter, playwright, poet, 
and prose-writer on diversified subjects— these were his means of 
livelihood. And, not unnaturally, his first book profited by the 
ftshion and aviuled itself of the miscellaneousness of Steme, widi- 
out going too fiur in copying his Wilful eccentricities and literary 
acrobatics. It is a rambling, serial work in six volumes (1775- 
*777)1 bizarre tide, liheral O^snens, upon Jtnmah^ 

Man, and Providence, and in the second edition, lAlnral Ofmons, 
or the History ef Benignus. So fiir as it is ccmnected by a very 
tenuous ditead of narrative, which grows a litde more substantial 
as it proceeds, this is die autobiography of the young fellow 

^ It w«f probably by Richard Griffith, hutband of ^the norolUt Sliaabeth 
Griffith, a ^reputable maxi who wai tho author of a notorioui bookh TA0 
Triumwrattf or tkt tauhmk mtmm of A[mdrtws\t R[<vi 7 /r], tmd Cl^rowoh 
bixt powihly by hta ion who bore the Mme name, 7 d# Koran waa iactoded ia 
the collected w^a ef Steme in the 1775 end 1795 cditiona* 

* See above, p. SS^ 
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Ben^yna, ha iqp[Maitioahip to die world, hit startling contacts 
widi die seamjr side, and die whole course of his ^BsiUuaonment, 
the philosophy so ao|ttired being summed up in'* Six Gtdden Rules 
of Oeoonomy,” inculcating prudence and discredon. Peripatetic 
meditations in prose and verse, anecdotes and dialogues in which 
figures of sensibility are opposed to die woridly, the widced, 
and the hard>heart^, cauny the tale jdacidly alon| to the hour 
when Benignus redres to his forest hermitage. Or Piiptf 
Phature, or the New System Ulsatratei (1776), undotalees a duty 
diat a good many accepted about diis date, to expose the d^ 
moralizing tendency of the line of conduct recommended in die 
Chestofield letters.^ It is a lurid and harrowing story w illicit love 
and its consequoices, and “Melmoth "had only himsdf to thank 
when he was censured for the licendousness vriiich he professed 
to condenm. The Tutor of Truth (1779) vras a tame portrayal of 
one who cleaves to the opposite principle, recdtude and sobriety. 
Travels for the Heart, or the New ParaeSse, and Sheustoue^ 
Green (1779) both return to the sendmentslity of Stefnc> the ill- 
starred s^eme of the philanthropist in the latter, vrith the jeers 
and horse-play that bring it to an end, anddpadng Bage, who was 
to write Mount Hemuth a couple of years later. Emma Corbett, 
or the Miseries tf CrvU War{}. 780), is described as " founded <m 
scxne recent circumstances which hi^qiened in America," and 
fully lives up to its sub-dde, the lovers finding themselves on 
oppoHte sides. It is peth^ not too sendmental, but certainly 
sentimental oioug^, and sold best of any i^his works. In Passd^ 
Secrets (tygy) the flow of lachrymose sensilnlity runs aq[Hou8ly 
to die la^ thou^ some approaches mist be adcnowled^ to 
itttural character-diswing, or at all events to dialogue both racy 
and in character. 

fin Elizabedi Bonhote (1744-^18) fidbnred in die wdl-wotn 

BmbM fixMsteps in (1773-1 776), but adopted 

and etbtn , (fiSerent roudne in her Parental Momtor (1788), OUma, or 
Deserted Bride (1787), Deimley Fede, or Eme^ Fitzrey (1789), 
Ellen JFoodley (i 790), noESsengay Casde (1 797), the last a GMic 
ramancci {deaauidy dnged with local fe^ig, ^ Bungay was her 
^ A eontcmpoftry •terv to Ti$ Imattr (Ke. 35) hn MBie oUeet. bM 
miy be cMapexed with the ** Hittery of « Wito todoeod hj her Hiiibeail ** 
75). 
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home. Oaly the fint of diese propeiljr bdongi to die con* 
«u^;uiniQr of Stone. Bende it may be grouped such dironicles 
of sentimental jaume]ringB as Tht fhUntphtr m Bristoi (1775) 
by William Combe,* author of the erstwhile papular Touts ifDr 
S^aXf James Thisdethwatte*s Mm if Eicferuuet (1778), George 
Keate’s Sketdus from Natur«t tukm and almend in a jourmj to 
Margate (1779)* the PJuianthropie Rami/er (1790-1791) of Jane 
nr : r~'~c 

and many others, cdten anon3nnaous. Joseph Cradock, audior ^ 
Pillage Memoirs (1775), and Thomas Cpgan, author of John 
Bsauie Junior^ Gentlemm (1776), a menuMr of Buncle’s son by 
Mias Dunk, were both sentimental travdleis } and their nov^ 
are an oudet for their {diilosophic or moralistic views, widi die 
moest adumbration of a stoty. The fbtmo consists of letters, 
which are simply disquisitions or sermons written by a country 
parson to his son in London, and die soundness of htt advice is 
borne out negatively by the daughter who disr^rds it and comes 
to grief. John Williams (1761-1818), well known as a joumidist 
and satirist unckr the style of " Anthmy Pasqum,*’ ventures in 
The Curate rf Ebmooedt a tale (1795),* to wield the pen of Sterne 
and v<Mce the smtiments of Yori^, Mr Shandy, Unde Toby, and 
Dr Slop, upon scenes illustrating War, Justice, Rdigion, Missions, 
and odier vemd topics. Keate was perhaps the only one among 
those named who did catch some gleams of die inaster*s subde 
impressirmism ; his intuition of all that was goirig <m in the minds 
of his curiously sermtive characters, and of lumsdf, the most 
senntive of all} his rendering of the finest diades, die afanost im- 
perceptible significance of a sensation ot die quiver of an emotion. 
All made a cult of feding fi>r its own sake, but they rarely came 
within measurable distance of Sterne’s sentimoital virtuonty. But 
Keate was a painter, a man of keen pe r o^t i ons and versatile 
aocomplidimMits, with personalty enoi^ to be an intimate fiiend 
td'Voltaiie. In Ae sketdies <^his tour through Ken^ he set down 
what he hunadf saw, dioi^t, and 61 ^ of places and persons, 
incidents and oonversationi^ and in attumng tte manner with a 

^ Comlw wrou mtUiMiiUl Aetloa« iaclitdiag two opiftolury oovolt* iMtn 

^ ikmrndA.lmMLtum Awttwmr m 
ia^ if iftnfiAt Sttokm 

* Afterwards CwwwVt dm^hir ^ Skm u mu t o 
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grace of his own proved himsdf eomediit^ more duui a mere 
second-diand Sterne.^ 

Umj The one successor of dte great sentimentalist who counts 

^**"®*' historically, however, was Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831), who 
disliked Sterne’s buffoonery, which he described as “ die badios 
of wit” * He hated to be,t^d that he had imbibed his sensibility, 
or his ddll at portraying the character, from that scmrce : ” An 
imitation of Sterne had been early objected to mes\ yet certain 
it is that some parts ofTheMan tfFetlmgv/hidti bear me strongest 
resemblance to The Sentimental Jeumey were written, and even 
read to smne of my fnends, before the publication of tha^t ingenious 
performance.”* But Mackenzie may be relieved of the imputa- 
tion that he expressly imitated either The Sentimental ’Journey or 
those chapters of Tristram Shandy which were virtually a first 
draft for parts of that book, and be reco^ized as none the less a 
disciple of Sterne. He was well read in the literature of sensibility $ 
and, whilst his chief enthunasm was for Richardson, Rousseau, 
Md Maimontel, after all, Tristram Shandy was coming'out at the 
time he was engaged upon The Man ef FeeBng, “scnne time 
between 1 766 and 1 768,” * and it is incredible that he should not 
then have read a book, read by everyone indeed, with which he 
showed himself fiuniliar later on, as in the criticism already quoted. 
Incredible too that he could otherwise have assumed Sterne’s airs 
and graces so felicitously. He was in Ltmdon, reading English 
law, a knowledge of which was necessary in the Exdiequer 
business in Edinbuigh which he was presently to take up, when 
he conceived the idea of the novel. It was to have little plot or 
inddent, the purpose being to sketch “ the life and sentiments of 
a man of more than usual sensibility,” a martyr to shyness like the 
youi% Mackenzie himself, a humanitarian repelled by what he 
sees of the world, and, like Madeenzie again, one who ^t £^gust 
” at some parts of the Iq^d profession,” in which he fiuls to imdw 

* Fanftj Burney depicts Kette el tn inordinately conceited poetaiter 
Dkryt ed. A. R. EUiSt i. 315-316). He mtncravretr clumsily and trans* 
parently* for a chance to read hb worthless Ode to the company, and except 
when lie was the topic of conversation sat mute, waiting for an opportunity to 
drag it in again. 

mtdEgMum^ ed. H. W. Thompson, i8a. 

< H. W. Thompson, df SsmUk Mmn a/ Fas/mgf, 127. 

« IMo 107. 
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a career. To sum it up, die autlior afterwards spoke t^TAr .Mm 
^FttUng as “ a real picture ” of his Londmi adventures.^ 

Mackenzie affects a whimsicality like Sterne's, and finds z**T6t 
pretext for the disjointed nature of his sketches in the account 
the sporting curate, who rolb bits of die manuscript telling the ^**^i** 
story into wads for his fowling-piece. Thus it is less a continuous 
novel than a series of glimpses of life from one point of view, that 
of a benevolent, deeply compassionate man, who, whether he 
knows it or not, fintb his supreme bliss in ecstasy of fiwlingi 
and, grief and pity being the most spontaneous of all emotions, is 
happiest when his heart is wrung with anguish. It nu^t be said 
that sensibility is his plaything, thou^ he regards it with such 
seriousness, and though there is a genuine nobility in the exercise 
of even an impure unselfishness. But the analogy with Sterne is 
obvious, and in that case sensibility became a vice. Harley, the 
Man of Feeling, at any rate, has his heart in the right place, though 
it is only the extreme, the perhaps morbid, softness of diat heart 
which entities him to Mackenzie’s strange form of hero-worship. 

He makes himself a spectator of the ftdlies and disorders, the 
injustices and the crimes of the underworld of London. He goes 
with a party of sightseers to Bedlam, and indulges freely in “ die 
luxury of tears.” He risks scandal and ridicule by beftiending 
a prostitute, whose story of her betrayal by a man of the world 
is a comment upon an upbringing in which die romantic itfea of 
soldierly honour was put before religion. He restores her to die 
brdcen-hearted parent, and urg^ him not to be enslaved by the 
names the world affixes to motives and actions, but to lode 
be3rond. 

A fiuniliar device, a sketch of the characters in a stagecoach, Earkj'i 
with their exchange of views, affords opportunity for a survey of 
the world, ffiirewd and often caustic comments are neatly put in . 

Johnsonian antitheses. Hariey's opinion of the state of society ^ 
is ^oomy enough ; it is a time oH corruption, ** when not cxily is mtUmtttfy 
virtue declined, and vice prevailing, but whei^the praises of vimie 
are fcHgotten and the in^y vice unftlt.” The country shows 
him scenes like Gddsmith's deserted village. Where is tibe dd 
schodhouse,and the benches full of little cherubs, and die green 

and 1S6 «ii 4 190. 
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tmidudi diey ^rted? The aqpitre has pulled it dovm, becmae 
itstoodinthewaycrf'hispraqpects.” — '“What! howl prospects! 
pulled it down ! *’ cried Harley. “ Yes, to be sure, sir j and die 
green, where the children used to play,hehas ploug^ied up,because, 
he said, dicy hurt his fence on the other side of it.** Society was 
the scene of those afiecta^o|is which we so caustical^ scouiged 
in Fanny Burney*s Cecilia. ** But we take our ideas nnom sounds 
wdiich folly has invented: Fashion, Bon-ton, and Ve^, are die 
names of certain idok, to which we sacrifice the genuinb pleasures 
ofthesoul} in this world of semblance we are ooR^tedwidi per- 
sonating hai^iiness} to feel it, is an art beyond us.** Mackenwe*8 
manner is different; though the feeling is not so very remote fiom 
the satire of the virulent Johnstone and Churchill, or the brooding 
and outraged soul of Cowper. But, instead of shafts of ridicule 
and sarcasm, tears gush incessandy, and not solely from the eyes of 
Harley. The ladirymatory ^ands seem to be in a state of chronic 
inflanunadon. But that is a jdiilisdne remark, for it is not the 
arch-sendmentalist, the mountebank Sterne, that is in <piestion, 
but a man of very different stamp, whose sincerity at all evoits is 
not to be sneered at. He believed diat he was telling a story 
“ uniformly subservient to the cause of virtue.** ^ It was an elal^ 
orate eulogy, fortified by examples from real life, of Benevolence, 
the natural and instinctive virtue ai^roved by philosophy 
as the foundation-stone of morals, and he coupled with this the 
mdancholy which is the comer-stone of hig^-mindedness. For 
die truly benevolent man can make only others hajqpy ; he is too 
acutely conscious of realities to find satisfection for himself in this 
lower ^ete. The world, Hwley has realized, is ** a scene of 
dissimuittion, of restraint, of dnaj^ointment. I leave it to enter 
cai that state, which I tuve learned to believe is replete with 
the genuine happness attendant upon virtue.** ** The world is 
in general adfish, interested, and undiinldng; and throws die 
lactation of romance or mdancholy on every temper more 
suscqpttble dian its own. I cannot diink but .in those r^rnis 
wludb 1 contemplate, if there is anydiing of mortali^ left 
about us, that these feeUngs will subsist} they are called-— 
pohaps they are— weaknesses here, but dime may be some 
^ Letter quoted H« W. TiioaiyMiis 1 12. 
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better modificationB of them m heaven, wfaidi maj d ci e r ve the 
name of virtues*”* 

Haris’s is highlf oonsckws virtue, and such oonscioumem 
ibr^n to the spirit of odier ages. Harl^ and diosewmthy to be '"**'*<*'” 
his fnends wear their hearts on dieir sleeves; diey seem to be 
always holdii^ these oigans up for the admiratton of themsdves 
and of odiers, and, in this last passage for instance, as claimants 
for the approval and special favour of heaven. The beauty that 
his contemporaries saw in the book can be iq;»preciated only very 
dimly, except by such as do not perceive anything absurd in the 
fraganent recounting how a weal^y man tries to <b a good turn 
to a needy old friend by giving him the duuge of his son. 

” I have a fiivour to ask of you, my dear Mountfbrd,” said my 
hither, “whidh I will not be refusra: You have travelled as 
became a man; neither France nor Italy have made any thing 
of Mountfbrd, which Mountferd before he left England would 
have been ashamed : my son Edward goes abroad, would you 
take him under your protection?” He blushed— iny fiidMU'*s 
hot was scarlet — ^he pressed his hand to his bosom, as if he had 
said. My heart does not mean to offend you. Mountford sighed 
twice — ” I am a proud fool,” said he, ” and you will pardon it;— 
there ! ” (he sighed again)—” I can hear of dependence, since it 
is dqiendence on my Sedley.” — “ Dqwndence ! ” answe^ my 
hither; ” there can be no such word between us; what is there 
in fyooo a-year that diould make me unworthy of Mountford’s 
friendship?” — They embraced; and soon after I set out on my 
travels, with Mountford for my guardian.* 

It is the consciousness of the rutural man, so we are assured, which 
die conventions of an artificial sodal life make us conceal and 
rqiress. Through the accidents of circumstance, Harley was left 
very much to himself in boyhood, and so received somediing like 
die natural educadon preyed by Rousseau and iqiproved by 
Madcenzie. In die fiapnent just quoted, some unkne^ person 
remarks, ” But as to the higher part of educaddn, Mr Harley, 

^ culture rtf’ die mind; — let die fedingi be awakened, let the 
heut be brou^ forward to its object, j^icetfin the l^t in which 
nature wouM have it stand, and its dedsions win ever be just** 

'there ore piSK^ to die same effect upon din audal prt^iiem 
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of education in the next novel also. But the problem is implied 
in the general tenor of both stories, the issues of which might be 
interpreted as the resulfi of the right or the wrong treatment 
^lied to the original instincts. At this stage of his experience 
Mackenzie was in agreement with Rousseau in wishing to en- 
courage the natural sensibilities in both sexes. Later he seems to 
have had scxne misgiving^, khd to have perceived th|e risks of a 
system that relied too ei^unvely on the developn^t of that 
which is innate in the individual. A 

^ The last scene of all must be read with similar allowances not 

sauiM&ij tQ sound extravagant and even absurd. Accept thogospdi of 
sentimentalism, and Harley will be recognized as a hero. He is 
that paradox, a hero of sensibility. A willing martyr to his creed, 
he endures scofis, hardships, the bitterest privations, without a 
murmur. He is also a lover, and in that character again shows 
himself a hero. Too poor, and perhaps needlessly modest, he loves 
Miss Walton but does not con^ his love. But in looking after 
one of the unfortunates whom he has befriended, Harlw catches 
a fever, and the heiress visits him on his deathbed. At length he 
may pardonably avow his affection for that kindred spirit, and she 
entreats him to have better hq>es. 

“ Let not life be so indifferent to you ; if my wi^es can put 
any value on it— I will not pretend to misunderstand you — I 
know your worth— I have known it long— I have esteemed it— 
what would you have me to say?— I have loved it as it deserved.” 
He seiz^ her hand — a languid colour reddened his cheek— a 
«mle brightened feintly in his eye. As he gazed on her, it grew 
dim, it fixed, it closed. He sighed and fell back on the seat — Miss 
Walton screamed at the sight. His aunt and the servants rushed 
into^eromn. Tlwyfeund them lying motionless tt^ther. His 
physician haf^iened to call at that instant. Every art was tried 
to recover them; with MissWidton they succeeded— but Harley 
was gone fer ever! 

** Iht TAv Man tht WorU (1773), in vidifeh Mackenzie drew an 
MtatfUn ug^y picture of the antithesis to his Man of Feeling, is a longer 
tftrU” story, and many diin^ happen in it, but most ofthem had happened 
alr^y to other peo^e in other novds. It n, in shut, a story 
coa^etently told according to the rules, but with little to dktin- 
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gutdi it fixun the avenge story, except that h IS abo a oommentuy 
on life with some othb and ends of wisdom chancteristic of die 
author. It may be divided into two halves, two distresdiil tales ; 
a dissolute baronet, the Man the World, ^ying in die first the 

part of Lovelace to the innocent dau^ter of a poor clergyman, 
and in the second the part of Mr B. to a Pamela who turns out 
to be his own ill^timate child. He is only too successful in 
his first abominable enterprise; the Clarissa of this portion dies, 
not before her fiither. In the second he is feiled; and, mortally 
wounded by the lover of the young lady wh«n he was about to 
ravish, he repents of his misdeeds and expires in the odour of 
forgiveness.^ His wickedness, however, is too cold-blooded and 
too complete for any such easy redemption, except in the eyes of * 
a sentimentalist. But, happily, it is impossible to believe in such a 
monster. After ail, there are no real people in the fiction of this 
period, except in the novels of Gold^th and Fanny Burney. 
Novels may be interesting and lively ; but characterization is only 
two-dimensional, devoid of the fle^ and blood, the living strokes 
of idiosyncrasy that make every syllable and gesture of even the 
minor figures of a Fielding or a Scott recognizable realities. 
Speeches and sentiments nuy be unexceptionable; as dialogue 
they lack the personal touch. Mackenzie writes gracefully; but 
his characters always talk like bodes, and many of his episodes 
and anecdotes are boddsh. 

This criticism applies to the inddental story of the young man The 
udio is a fiulure in the Old World, in qpite of his university 
education and his fiuher’s caution against the inadequa^ of mere 
book-learning. Going in disgrace to America and serving with the 
cdours, he is Ciq>tured by the Cherdcees, and living with die tribe 
learns the wisdom of luture and the virtue of ruture’s dtildren. 

He finds hiqipiness in the woods, and only when the aged chief 
who has been his protector and towher dies does he fed it his duty 
to return to his native land. Mackenzie was evidotdy interested 
in die redsidn, who was now comir^ to ^ fore in romantic 
literature; there » a brief glimpse of one in die preoedii^novd; 
but here ite pmtrays the savage at full lei^, and end^ him 

* 'tile aanew eieape from iaeatt b ibnibr to tint is tin Cinwlemr «f dw 
AM16 (we bel^« p* ia<} which Macheaxie mutt tntely have leaA 
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widi tlie primordial virtues dnoemed senrimenti&m. When 
the enle turns homesrard he sajB : 

Thougji riiere wanted not some rddndling attadunoit to a 
peoide amongst whom my hnt breath had been drawn, and 
my youdi spent, yet my imagination drew, on this side, fraud, 
hypocrisy, and sordid bascimss ; while on tl»t seemec| to preside 
honesty, truth, and savage nobleness of soul. 

It was not die fint ^tpearance in English fiction ^f this new 
birth. Not to mention Oroonoko, Shebbeare had imported his 
Cannassetego into this country) but Cannasseti^o a pre- 
posterous creation. The C/nw/wid of die Abbd Prdvosc had been 
En^idied in 1734, and had introduced readers to his primitive 
but not irredemable Abaquis. Mackenzie was the first English 
novelist of disdnction to rake up the theris of the Noble Savage 
with any seriousness. Had he read Cleveland, and was it that 
novel which suggested also the idea of the narrow escape from 
incest in the second part of The Man efthe IVarldl * 

"/n&i Je What prompted Mackenzie to write de Roukgn^, the 
MeMgiii" most romantic of his three novels, is related by Sir Walter Scott. 

A friend of the author, the celebrated Lord Kames, we 
believe, had represented to Mr Mackenzie, in how many poems, 
plays, and novels, the distress of the piece is made to turn upon 
die designing villainy of some (me of the dramatis personae. Chi 
considering his observations, die author undertocdc, as a task fit 
far his genius, the composition of a stoir, in wfaudi the ^racters 
should be all natuiall;^ virtuous, and wnere the calamities of the 
catastnqjdie should arise, as fiequmdy happens in real lifi;, not 
out of raemes of pran^itated villainy, but fiom die excess and 
over-indulgence of passions and feelings, in themselves blameless, 
nay, praiseworthy, but which, encouraged to a morbid excess, 
and coming into fetal dioug^ fiirtukous concourse with each 
od^er, lead to the most dnastroraLoonsequences.* 

The scene and dbaracters are French, and die stny is in die 
form of letters. Julia sacrifices her fediqgs, and far the sake of 

^ H. W. Tiiompi0ik (98s note) mji that Iw probabljr knew Mtrivattx an^ 
Pfivoitp ** but hu aeema not to have boaa iaAttea^ by ttan/' Tliti icama a 
flaky concltttioii. 

b ZkfUi iftkt Mmmiui NuviUm Henry Mackoi^ ** lo 

tfifkc life a •• 00 vtUaiA need ke»'* Mye Meidiicke ia Muitm **we aae 
ke&yod by what ia lilac witkia/* Bnt a compariaon muat not be preaacd too 
doaely. 
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her widowed fitther hat lott the fiuiuly enates to 

marry die ridi Count de Montaufcan, who ia mudi her aenkir. 

She aettlea down k^ly to a life of diaatened happinetit but die 
newa arrives that dw young man adiom die had lov>^ ia not married 
to another, aa ahe had been led to believe, but it actually oonung 
home feom Martituque widi a fortune vdiidi he haa won in older 
towinher. Julia it rductandy prevuled upon to meet him at die 
cottage of her old nuiae to Ud him ferewdl. But die jealout 
count heart of die aangnadon, believea the worst, and plots 
veiqieanoe upon both. ByanacddmtSavilloneaGapeai but Julia 
drinka the poiaon prepared by her husband, who hears from her 
dying lipa that, aldiough she loves Savillon, ahe is innocent of any 
act of didoyalty. He Idllt himself in despair. 

The likeness of the situation to that of OthtUo has naturally SemiMB/f 
been punted out, and also the probability diat reocdlecdmis of the 
Nouvtttt Hiletu must have left their traces, for like Rousaeau's''^*'**^ 
Saint-Preux Savillui had loved and been loved when he was the 
girl’s tutor, though he had abstained fiom declaring his passion.* 

Yet this, at the same time, is die one among Madcenzte’a noveb 
most analogous to Richanhui, in the moralisdc presentment of a 
conflict between love and duty, and, it may be added, in a certain 
fondamental sophistry in die sentimental attitude. Julia loves 
Sanllui 1 but Montauban would never have killed her for a mere 
disloyal^ cX the heart; being a man of feeling he would have 
admitted that she was impotent to control her affecdons. The 
decisive fectur when it comes to business is that of die divorce 
court: have the lovers been guilty in the material sense? The 
sendmentalists talk at laige about die diingt of the spiriti but, 
more than many of those vdio are lets si^-ri^teous, diey are 
really thinking of the fledi, harfnng on the strings of sensuality. 

Hence the diaipist of Oderidge, who cannot hdp seeh^ throit^ 
the deep^eated if unconsdous hypocrity oS Richardson and 
hit sclmoL* The im^ied giottness conflicts widi die professed 
idealism. Apartaltogpdier from diisatpete of the question, mmi^ 
over, diere is the obvtout charge that Rkhardson and Macka^ 
were semhaaiadistt tfaemadves and aocortBog^y dways took sides 
wtdi dteir mar^n* of sendmeitt. Cstutrophes really due to foe 
* H. W. Tl w s u i— , t4i>i49. • ••• 
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exooB whidi the]|r dieoretically acknowledge to be a fault are sdll 
presented as fidling upon the innocent, and diey exalt the beauty 
of die sentimentalism which has brought down the tragedy. This 
incurable propensity to a fidse view of life becnnes more and more 
g^ng in the Frendi and Englidi Richardsonians who will soon 
claim attention. <4' 

Some bqiinnings of the romantic scene-painting soon to be a 
marked chmacteristic of Gothic fiction are observanle in yi^ 
de ReuUgH/, and nuy reasonably be credited to the example of 
Prdvost, who loved to set tiie stage gloomily for the e^riences 
of his ill-starred lovers. Montauban’s chkteau, where Julia finds 
herself buried, is “ a venerable pile, the remains of ancient Gothic 
magnificence." She felt, as she drove up between two rows of 
lime-trees, that “ There was a presaging glocxn about this mansion, 
which filled my approach with terror; and when Montauban’s 
old domestic open^ the coach-door, I lodced uptm him as a 
criminal mi^t do on tiie messenger of death." She ^ells her 
correspondent, " My dreams ever since have been full of horror, 
and while I write these lines, the creaking of the pendulum of 
the great dock in the hall sounds like the knell of your devoted 
Julia." This inoculation with the sensitivity to the sombre and 
fearful, vdiich was presently to arrive at finrer-pitch in Charlotte 
Smith and Mrs Raddifie, is the more interesting in Mackenzie 
from the fact that, eleven years after the publication of Julia 
de RsuhipU, it was his lecture at Edinbur]^ on German dranu 
which was to be the tignal for the advent and growth of a more 
sensational kind of romantidsm.^ 

Some of the narrative pieces in those Edinbuigh periodicals 
Tht ASrror (1779-1780) and The Lounger (1785-1786) show 
that Mackenzie’s sentimentalism outlived his youth. As mmal 
tales of this particular cast th^-are little masterpieces.* They 
were also very popular, especially ftntr of the most s«itimental : 
“The Effects of religion on minds of sensibili^ — Story of 
La Roche," “ Inefficacy guil^ Measure to confer hai^'ness— 

^ See F. W. Stekoe. Otmum lnfwtnc 9 on iht Engihh Romantic Period (i92S)» 
pp. 19*32. Mickensie’s piper wii respotieible for Scott^s eirly enthuiUim 
for the Germtn rominticf. 

* They ire miniiturei even in oomperifon with Mirmontel*! Conies moranse^ 
fin which Dr H. W. Thompion fia 4 i the fenw of levenl. 
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Story of Louisa Venoni,” “Fadier Nidu>las,” and “'Nmcy 
GjIIins,”^ all four replete with pathos and deliberately 
to rouse humanitarian feeling and admiration for virtue. Let 

Louisa Venoni ” suffice as example. It is the pretty little tale 
of a rich Eng^ishnun travelling in Italy who runs away with 
die innocent but too susceptible dau^ter of a peasant, thus 
mortally injuring an old man who had been his own rescuer in 
an accident. He takes her to England, where she pines with 
grief for her ffither, who she believes had died broken-hearted. 

One day they hear an oigan-grinder playing an air that she knew 
of yore. It is her father, who has begged his way across Eun^ 
in search of his child. Sir Edward, already weary of the onptiness 
and £dsi^ of worldly life, marries Louisa, and swears to return ’ 
and seek in the humble Italian cottage the peace and innocence 
not to be found elsewhere. 

Both his novels and the periodical essays that won him dieffijifi/- 
name of thd Scottish Addison contain a great deal of social 
criticism, ranging from manners in general and the vagaries of ^ 
feshion, with the usual sprinkling of anecdom, and of course the 
moral predicaments of everyday life, to such subjects as the effect 
of plays and novels on character and conduct, methods of educa- 
tion, economic problems; much of it is of the kind soon to form 
the staple of Sage’s fiction. And Mackenzie is surjHrinn^y 
liberal in his outlook. He has an ineradicable grudge against the 
rich, and seems to have made a mental classification mankiiul 
into two divisions, the wealthy, ^oistic, and unscrupulous, and 
the good people, who are alv^ys poor. The philanthropic 
Mr Rawlinson, in TAr Mm ef th World, the exertion which 
proves the rule, is the only rich man that cuts a deemt figure in 
any of his stories. Macketrue held enli^tened views on educar 
tion, on the game laws,* which before long were to be exposed 
in all their ferocity by Crabbe, and on davery. Yambu, in 
Jtdia dt Rottbignl, is a second Oroondco, a prince who isa noble 
savage and a victim, of white brutality, at]|d vdu> furthermore 
riiows that if a negro n treated with idndneas and confidence, he 

^ Mirror^ xo8-t09» 42*44* «ad 49, rapeetively. 

* The EtifUth game Itwi would hardly win the approval of an Edinhafgli 
geaUemaa» a century before the time when Scottiah deer-forcita were to bte o fne 
a nattoaal grievance. 
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will woik better as a servant dian as a dave. Whatever die 
afasurdides of sentunentalum, it was on die side of dviliaation 
in an age giii% of much baibarity. 

In his discuisve papers in The Lounger <mi die subject of 
novds and plays, Mackenzie makes it clear that he did not think 
his own glorifications of sCQsibility in the least excesave or likely 
to have risky effects upon unieflecdng readers. It wto a quesdon 
duit stared him in the ftcc, for moral inqmnrement ww decidedly 
die chief end diat he envisaged in estimadng the value of fiction ; 
in other words, he tains exacdy the same view as Dr Johnson 
and most other cridcs of that day. Some may be proqe to “ the 
jdj-'v r r* ef if “ft 

sort of endiusiasm, by vdiich he means an emodonalism exceeding 
all rule of restraint. But he omits to provide any determinate 
chedc. When emodons are equally balanced, what is to decide 
between them? At what pdnt does emodonalism become ex- 
cessive? When does sensibility cease to be a virtue? Mackenzie’s 
lucubradons suggest these quesdons, and leave them unluiswered. 
He talks eloquendy about duty and benevolence, and sometimes 
refers to the arbiter conscience; but conscience seems to be only 
sennbility again, coming in at another ang^e. He is more to the 
pcant on the unconscious hypocrisy of many if not most send- 
mentalists. In morals, as in religion,” he says, *' diere are not 
wandng instances of refined sentimentalists, who are contented 
with ttdking of virtues which they never practise . . . who open 
dieir minds to m^esstom, whi^ never have any effect upon 
dieir cenduett but are considered as something foreign to and 
dijsdnct from it” Yet good works are of infinitely more value 
duui visirmary fixling;^ He has no padence widi that *’ sickly 
sort of refinement ” which creates imaginary evils and distresses, 
and~”ins[^res a certain childish pride of our own superim delicacy, 
and an unfiirtunate ccmtempt of the plain wmth, die ordinary but 
useful occupations and ideas of those around us.” ^ 

This and more to die same whdesome purpose may wdl cause 
us to open our esgess wirfer, and adc, can it be the author cnf The 
Mm efFe^e^ and of diat novel d inor^rute sensibiliiy JsdRn 
de JtouiigHi who talks so nuich like oursdves? But, apparendy, 

^ IX. 


the novel of sentiment ^ m 

>1^ hW own iHmIl with th«t togefoitt Jgeo 
he net q«f ^ haw been borrowed from cwr 
gnHed ^ ^ numncts, and die 

n« ^h oui» Ac French, adi advanu^ in Ae 

deUncattw are » muA interwoven wiA ^ 

"*”« .1 ^j^^Ae chief personag* 



ojOK dUfetencc abo ol biu., 

a difference of degree, ou French encouragement, a 

^fference not entirely wh^ nionopoUaed Ae attaioon of , 

this was the if h« 

FrenA novdists. Tte of pasrion, whiA in one of 

his essays on tragedy he Identtfies ^ aucceeW 

The sentimentalists whom h ^hey were always tryi^ 

in portraying l^t hut had n^ Ae 

to. MaAenzieseye disoemA 

wdA of focus to ** *** ^? . sheridaS swee^ satire on 
life. Hence he could irot comedies of a licentiousne* 

thesAool.andaccMsrfhis^.odi ^ ^ ^tury. 

“ more dangerous than ^ . violated decency, hu* Aese 

“Hioee,” he goes «. modesty to Ae WuA, or 

attaA principlej i^t Aese shake Ae vei^ 

Qontaminam Ae purity die mind agtinst Ae 

foundations of morahty, and would haroen 

aense of virtue.”* ^ , SetKoiu”* **P**^i^*,”’^ 

Mackenaie’s novels. Th M^^ ^ 

the United States, down uijM other novdists 

i,„(ntoheeasilyd.*ej^*!^^hcoondenmed A 

the FretiA eJtponents “^^^^jxikofhdngsnnntW^*^ 
nowd here and **«;Tf-*I*? conspicuoudy todd««8 »“ 

VOk V.— * 
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had such a genesis ; and^ later on, tVanley PensoHy or the Melan^ 
choly Man, a miscellaneous history (i79i}» The History of Ned 
Evans (1796), and Mary Robinson’s Walsingham, or the Pupil 
of Nature (i797}» may more or less debatably be assigned to ^e 
Mackenzie tradition, despite the fact that they are by no means 
exempt frmi the animadversions quoted from him above. 

Henry At a time when the sentimentalists regarded fiction as so 
Brooke important an influence upon morals, one of them was Wire sooner 
or later to write a novel embracing divine as well! as human 
things. And it might have been predicted that Henry Brooke 
(1703-1783), the Irish enthusiast who, in his foem\pniversaJ 
Beauty and elsewhere, had fused the benevolent deism of Shaftes- 
bury with the mysticism of Jacob Bohme,^ was the likeliest man 
to do it. In due time, Brooke turned aside from poetry, plays, 
and political writing, and brought out the five volumes of his 
strange novel. The Fool of Quality, or the history of Henry Earl of 
Moreland (1765-1 770),* Another, not less strange even in that 
age of shapeless amalgams of fiction and personal revelations, 
Juliet Grenville, or the history of the human heart (i773)> was 
written when Brooke was aJmost in his dotage, though still 
visited by gleams of his old enthusiasm. John Wesley was so 
impressed by the spiritual fervour and exalted moral ideals of 
the former book that he obtained the author’s permission, and 
published it again, abridged of about one-third of its original bulk, 
under a new title, Henry, Earl of Moreland (1781), and this 
long passed with many of his followers as a work of his own.* 
*^The The Fool of Quality^ is the first of the pedagogic novels in 
Fool of English; Sandford and Merton was to appear the year that 

QuaBiy Brooke died, and to follow the same mix^ plan of story and 
illustration, if fflan it can be called in the earlier case. Rousseau’s 
£mle had been published in 17^» and was evidently read and 

^ Tliere is much more of BShme't myitical interpretation of Chrittian 
doctrine in the later poem (1772). 

* The fint Yolume appeared at Dublin (1765) $ tee bibliography of Brooke 
{Fool of Quality^ ed. E* A. Baker, 1906). Charles Kingsley’s introduction to 
^e edition of iS 59 is also reprinti^ there. 

* Wesley laid himself open to criticism by not mentioning the author either 
on the title-page or in his own preface. 

^ The title, TAi Fool of QuoUiy^ is analogous to that of The Idiot of Dostoevsky. ' 
Brooke alludes to the contrast b^ween the simplicity of nature and the artificial 
. product of fashionable education. 
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digested by Brooke* who agreed with Rousseau that the basic 
principle of education ^ould be to bring out the healthy original 
instincts* to foster and develop the spmtaneity and probity of 
nature. The book describes the whole course of the upbringing 
of an ideal nobleman ; and, since nothing is omitted* since every- 
thing that happens to Harry Moreland is thrown into it* along 
with the experiences of all who cross his path* and the instances 
from ancient and modem history* the fables* anecdotes* and 
sermons* with which his imagination is fed* the result almost 
outdoes John BuncU in heter<^eneousness.i Everything is made 
to yield edification and an inspiration to noble living* often in a 
manner beyond all praise. Thus the excellence of the book is , 
in the parts* and in the spirit of universal goodwill and abnegation 
of self informing every incident* every utterance 5 it is a trans- 
parency* a shadow-picture* in which the soul of the lovable 
Henry Brooke is the shining light. 

Since the iritention of Harry’s self-appointed tcftor is to make fx- 
him learn from his contacts with life* the story is a succession 
of episodes ; and Brooke’s quixotic idealism pu^es these nearly 
every time beyond the utmost margin of probability. Everything 
is in excess* the hero’s natural goodness and sensibility most of all. 

His Alcides exploits and deeds of boyidt charity are absurdly 
overdone, and the calamities of the blameless unfortunates are 
exceeded only by the marvellous turns of the wheel by which 
innocence is at length rewarded. There is no measure* no regard 
for common sense. The goats are jet-black* the lambs snowy 
white ; if this is nature* it is not human nature. Mackenzie* if 
read in proper chronolo^cal order after Brooke* as he should be, 
will seem reticent* in comparison ; his sentimentalists do try to 
repress their emotions* not to make themselves a public exhibition, 
Brooke’s hero and his friends burst into tears alike in S3rmpathy 
with grief and at any example of human affection or of nobility 
of souL This ** passionate and tearful sensibility” seemed to 
Charles Kingsley* who republished the book^when it was nearly 
a century old* not an English but a French or Irish trait.^ It 
surpasses all the extravagances of Engli^ and French sensibility* 

* A ttnmge extriTtgant novel then much edmired ” (Mtckeneic, 

ned ed. H. W. Thompson* Si). 
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and there is nodiing to prevent its bong put down to BradEe*8 
tempeiaoient. At any rate, it is not sendmentaiity ol die 
morbid kind. And, in ^te of the floods of tears, this is not an 
effeminate but a manly bode. Harry’s mentor {days upm his 
sensibilities in order to keq;> him at die rig^t heroic pitch, to 
in^ire emulation of the ^greatest examfdes in h^ry. And 
he does it deliberately. Brodee is providing an obj^ lesson in 
e&cation through the emotions. IXunon and Pythiu, in one of 
the inset stories, having chanted their duet of consmous virtue, 
Dionysius, who had been “ confiwnded and aw^ by\the dignity 
of these sentiments, and by the manner (still more s^timental) 
in which they were uttered” when Pythias offers to die for his 
friend, now is overwhelmed. “ His heart was touched ; his eyes 
were <^>ened ; and he could no longer refuse his assent to truths 
so incontestably approved by their &cts. He descended from his 
dirone. He ascended the scaffold. Live, live, ye incranparable 
pair! he exclaimed. Ye have borne unquestionable testimony 
to the existence of virtue; and that virtue equally ^nces the 
certainty of the existence of a God to reward it. Live happy, 
live renowned I and, O form me by your precepts, as you have 
invited me by your example, to be worthy of the participation 
so sacred a friendship.” 

Sums fir In retelling the story of the burghers of Calais, Brodee strikes 

tie ymsg ^ epical iKMe; and, ^though udien Queen Philippa intervoies, 
she appears in the guise of a sentimentalist and addresses the king 
in the well-known {duaseology, this cannot ruin the magnanimi^ 
of that great episode: it is a trumpet-call to the heart of 
a boy. One can keep a dry eye, however, but hardly a grave 
&ce, over the tale of the sentimental lion, who goes into 
puroxysms of tenderness at the deadi of the overfed lap-dog. 
” For five days he dius langubhed, and gradually decl in ed, witii- 
out taking any sustenance, or admitting any comfort; till one 
momii^ he was fisund dead, vnth his head lovingly reclined on 
the carcase of his little firiouL lliey were bodiititened together, 
and thdr grave plentifully watered the tears the keeper and 
his loudly lamenting fiunily.” But it is <mly fitir to rememibar 
that tiiese stories are ndd fi>r the edification of a b(^, and a boy 
would not perodve the ridiculous ride. And whatevo' may Iw 
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diouj^t die system of ediicadon propounded, die study of 
boyhood itself is admirably done} this is, in fint, the first fiill> 
length of a boy in En^idi fiction, and the first to be thoroug^y 
sympadiedc and in the main natural. 

All diis could be utilized by a Wedey, but rnily after cautious Tit 
expurgation } when Charles Kingsley greeted Bra^e as a kindred ** 
spirit in die next century, it was b^use his extravagances had 
become merely die quaintnesses of another day and were now ' 
harmless.^ Wesley did not object to the sentiments, which he 
thought generally very just ’*} but he exceed ** great part of 
the Mystic Divinity, as it is more philosc^ical than scriptural." 
This Divinity develops the idea, dready elaborated in his most 
ambitious poem, that the beauty of the universe is the eiqiression 
of the divine immanent in all creation, a beauty which, 

mimicked in our humbler strains. 

Illustrious, through the world’s great poem reigns. 

The universe is organized on sentimental prindples } the supreme 
Governor r^rds His creatures widi infinite sensibility, and 
" imparts to them also a perception and relish of the beauty with 
which He has formed diem," a “ sentimental beauty " as Brooke 
calb it, " for universal nature can exhibit no single grace or beauty 
that does 'not arise from sentiment alone." The feelings and 
instincts, even of Turks, even of " the wild Indians, who never 
listened to the toll of a bell, nor ever were called into any court 
of dvil judicature," are beautiful and good because of dieir 
divine ori^. "The truth b, that people live incomparably 
more by impulse and indination than by reason and precept. 
Reason and precqit are not always widiin our beck} to have 
didr due influence, they require frequent inculcation and frequent 
recollection } but impube and inclination are more than at hand } 
diqr are widiin tb, and from the dtadel rule the outworks of 
man at pleasure." After the Fall, God empl<^ what Browning 
afterwards calb " this blessed evil " to tuni usJhKk to the tnie goal 
of our eiottence. Brixike was a tincere Christian, and he satisfied 
himsdf dat these sentiments were consistent widi mthodongr, 

* Kitiiihjr SMiit ittw fwd TPM Fotl fhitUM beSm writint tP'iUmmnl Utf 
'Hiii Vkiat BfMtaeambc U oVrlewly fmwM m BiMk**! Mr Viain, lk« 
brntatsclMstBMtter. 
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at the same time finding their analogues in non-Christian 
teachers, for instance, in 2k)roaster, the illuminated philosopher.*’ 
But for all sorts of sectaries, all persons of self^ and little 
minds,” who would make a monopoly of the Saviour,” he has 
only a mild rebuke, and would recall them to that benevolence on 
which God builds the happiness of all his intelligent creatures.” ^ 

Brooke was sixty years old when The Fool of Uuality began 
to appear, and by the time the last volume was punished he was 
a broken old man. He had married his cousin, Wen under his 
guardianship, when she was at school, a girl of thirtttn, and they 
had lived together happily for nearly fifty years, bhe died in 
1 773, and the blow reduced him for a length of time'” to a state 
of almost total imbecility.” ”The powers of his mind were 
decayed, and his genius flashed only by fits.” ^ It was in these 
circumstances that his second novel, Juliet Grenville (1774), 
appears to have been written. More emotional and incoherent 
and even more extravagant than The Fool of Quality^ it tells the 
story of a pair who fell in love when at school together; and in 
the fond picture of ftmily life in the country, as rich in good deeds 
and as happy as his own, Brooke had the best possible inspiration. 
His theme is a variant on that of the other novel, the education of 
the heart, which is purified and annealed in the furnace of sorrow 
and strife. There is tenderness, there are beauties in it, there are 
passages admirably true to human nature ; but they are buried in 
a complication of episodes ringing fantastic changes on the old 
motive, and wearisome except to the confirmed sentimentalist. 

Wesley’s derisive remarks on the word “Sentimental” in 
Sterne^s Sentimental Josemey have been often quoted and it is 
the more amusing to catch him in the act of appropriating for his 
own evangelical uses one of the most sentimental books ever 
penned. But his attitude toward sentimentalism was sane enough, 
as a letter to his sister in 1 772 shows. ” Happy are you to whom 


^ Brooke's " Divinity " it set forth in many dialogues and disquisitions by 
chosen characters throughout the story (tee Fwl of Quality ^ 1906^ especially 



1 14) : Schtimentel I "What'is "that f It is not English; he might as well 
fay Continental. It is not tense. It conveys no determinate idea ; yet one 
fool makes many. And this nonseniicat word (who would believe it f) is 
beeonus a fashionable one." 
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it is given,” he writes, ” both to do and to suffer die will of God ! 
It is by this means that He will confirm your soul against too great 
sensibility. It is dien only too great i^en it hurts the body or 
unfits you ff>r some part of your duty. Otherwise it is a blessed 
thing to sorrow after a goodly sort.”* He was nearer to 
Mackenzie than to Brodce, nearer still perhaps to Or Johnson. In 
truth, Wesley’s belief in the essential goodness of human nature, 
his serene optimism, and his ftuth in the good will of a Creator 
with whom the human soul may be in direct communion, link him 
with the sentimentalists. 

^ Letters of An H^esUy^ ed. J. Telford, v. 320. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE NOVEL OF SENSIBILITY 


Diffema Too much must not be made, as the foregoing chapt^ has noted, 
of the rough distinction between the novel of sentunlent and ^e 
f(*Ta(nt ^ sensibility. The (dirsses are not much more than cwi- 
Mdtbt venient labels, and it would certainly be ridcy to try to fit them to 
mptltf national difierences and distinguish between an Eng^idh character- 
istic or tendent^ and one diat is mainly French. Yet French 
influaices did as time went on react more and more perceptibly ' 
^ ' on English novelists, and the general efiect was an intensification 
of what is indicated by the second of the two term^ En^ish 
sentimentalism met with a warm re^ionse from French senti- 
mentalists, for, as already remarked, it chimed in with feelii^ 
and tastes that were neitter new nor strange; and udien French 
fiction went to further extremes there were English novelists 
ready to fdlow. He would be a bold critic who would dare to 
say which went furthest 

Sentimentalism of various tints and shades is, of course, plenti- 
num&m fully visible in the recent French novek of gallantry, and earlier 
in Frmb in the pastoral and hercMC romances. The idealization of philander- 
ii^ nymphs and swains or of sofdiistiated adventurers in the 
Pays ^ Tendre, the eiqiatiation on feding, the analysis and fi>nd 
comparison of states of tiie heart, in two words, the sentimental 
metai^ysica— all tills was woven into the very texture tiie 
fiction most enjoyed by tiie seventeenth century.* But it was 
no real wm'ld that was thus portrayed, but one wfadly ideal, an 
exerdse of poetic fiutcy; no rcsdism here, nor very much 
ima^tive seriousness. It was all fday^ctiiig, a release finm 
tiie troubles and defixmitiet of life. The Iiig^i4>red habhants of 
dVrfiS’s Arca& wiOiqgjly sitoitted to a refill code of nanneni^ 
sdfifqireiiion, and io^eocaUe virtue; love was a duly, synya^ 
* iw VafauM lll>,chip. L, “ Thcltevinl <f Rmbmm," ff. t aifa nki t 

tto 
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a noble feding, not yet because it was a source pleasure to 
(Miesd^ for it was not yet confounded widi the sdf-regardii^ 
impulses, but for the sake of its supreme social value. These 
generous fondes, for foam being in any conteadiciion thereto, 
were a refinement upon the clasrical canons of order, good taste, 
and restraint diat were universally adcnowled^ed. SensHality 
accqtted the rule of reason.^ Hylas the liberdne and other 
lawlM individualists lay under censure. The rei^ of sensiHlity, 
die abedudsm of foeUng and insdnct, was sdll in die distance} 
fiindamental revaluadons had to take {dace before its divine rights 
could be admitted. 


In the later romances, though fiction came by various stages Ttttnitrf 
nearer to life, sensibili^ was forced like a hot>house {dant, and 
grew more and more artificial, affected, pretentious. Now high- 
flown emotionalism is a disguise for baser impulses, “fiddling 
harmonics on the strings of sensualism”} and now die cult of 
sentiment and of the beautiful soul leads to an absurd preciotity. 

But by this time the anti-rcHnancers and realkts were Im'nging 
their artillery to bear on extravagances and affectaticms, and 
ravaging these paradises and fiury palaces. Literature was ceaang 
to be o^utively an aristocratic amusement} the middle classes, 
as in Enghuid, were be^nning to take a hand, with similar results. 

And very soon French sentimentalists discovered and began to 
assimilate die popular philoso^y which in England claimed die 
authority of Lodee and Shaftesbury} and they fixind its ethics 
more congenial than the strict legislation of their own Grand 
Sibek, age the Classical and Cadiolic supreme^. 

Whedwr die ridicule of Sorel, Scanon, and Furefibre* and/afomrf 
dieir appeals to reality and common sense had any direct effect 
or not upon die writers of romances, these did presendy 
diemsdves in a new direction. The last of the aduxd, Madame ^ ^ 
de la Fayette, returned fiem Arcaifia to the realm of actuality, fyfgar 
and at ^ same time exchaitged mere sentimennd fiuiqr ht enewltAm 
fa n agj nati o n dat steif^fed the heart bare of aO duguise. In her 
Prkutm it CUvtt (1^8) * the musii^ fluxor was broi^ into 


* ** L« ni«w ws heaMiaa, la MMiWUUI wt iadividadic ” (Lovlf Ktyaavd i 

.*»*«. a- 

hfOBItllCCIa ttCa" 

. 69-70 tad 


* Ste VolvM tll^dyipv Uar* TImi Aoli-romtiiccia i 
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tile equation again, natural feeling, suppressed passim, noble 
streng^ on fire,*’ madced and shut down but only in time to save 
an explosion. Already there had been somediing of the sort 
in the Lettrfs portugaisis (1669},^ that premature outbreak of 
irrepressible ecstasy and despair. Madame de la Fayette gave 
her story some circumstantial solidity, by bringing in historical 
personages, and making them talk and conduct themselves in 
character. Here, and in Zayde^ is enounced in concrete terms 
the sentimental doctrine of die omnipotence of love. It is a fatal 
thing, not to be withstood, only to be sufibred, if possible with 
dignity. Passion overwhelms, without our complicity or power 
to avoid it. Sensibility is thus installed as the basis for pathetic 
emotion, not only inaugurating the novel of sensibility, but also 
bringing into sight the dramatic treatment of passion in Manm 
Liscaut and the Nouvelle Madame de la Fayette main- 

tained the seventeenth-century tradition of decorum and self- 
command, which contributed in no small degree to the fineness of 
the tragedy. But, in all these four instances, mere sentimentalism 
is transcended. To the mere sentimentalist love is a passive 
emotion, a thing to prize and cherish, to brood over and idealize ; 
not a convulsion of the whole being that comes out in acts, deter- 
mines events, and reshapes personality itself. The author of the 
Princesse de Clh)es brought sensibility to earth, without bringing 
it low j the new realists were to rob it of its ideality in every 
sense, and in protesting that it was the most natural and virtuous 
of human impulses were to vulgarize it. 

Reahm Realism at this date was appropriating older forms of fiction, 
such as the picaresque story and the romance of adventure, as 
Harnilm preparing to stand on its own base as a simple portrait of 

Ceurdlz * reality. The former was the field chosen by Le &gc, the most 
deSimdraSf searching realist of the day. Count Anthony Hamilton, in his 
witty Affaires du comte de Gramont (i 713), made what is largely 
fiction pass for true biogra{^y, by an intuitive anticipation of the 
arts of the modem historical novelist. Madame la Comtesse 
d’AuInoy (1650-1705) in like manner mixed invented fiuirts and 
valid experience so ingeniously as apparently to take in Defoe,* 
just as he took in his contemporaries with his pretended histories 
> $M Veliime 111. 83 «S 4 and note. * Ste Volume III. ta|. 
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and books of travel. But the past master in this fraudulent art was 
the Courtilz de Sandras who has already been briefly mentioned 
as a precursor of Oefoe.^ Between the dates of ^e Princesse 
di Clives and of Gil Bas^ he poured forth a stream of allc^ 
memoirs^ histories^ military joumals» and narratives of diversified 
adventure, composed of matter from the news-sheets, personal 
experience and confidential information, barrack-room gossip and 
drawing-room scandal, which was so lively and entertaining, 
and not in the broader sense untrue, as to be in no small part 
responsible for the legion of memoirs and letters published soon 
after by known and unknown writers who are usually accepted as 
authentic witnesses to what they relate. That he gave such an 
incentive in the following century to Dumas, who accepted the 
memoirs of Monsieur d'Artagnan as trustworthy, is a more familiar 
foct. The importance of Courtilz de Sandras at this point of time, 
however, is that he was the chief artisan in a foshion of writing, 
simulating not only realism but also a considerable measure of 
historicity, which was taken over by the Ahh€ Prevost, and 
formed the principal link between the French and the English 
groups of sentimental novelists. 

The particular claim of the Abbd Prdvost to attention in the Tie Abhi 
history of English fiction is not that he was the author of Memm l^rivpst 
Lescaut. This, it has been said often enou^, was inimitable, and 
few have been so rash as to try to imitate it. But in the enormous 
mass of his writings, which rivalled Goldsmith’s in miscellaneous- 
ness, three novels intrinsically inferior stand out as having exercised 
such an influence on French and also on English writers as cannot 
easily be over<^assessed. That it was he who afterwards translated 
Ridurdson, and so was instrumental in bringing another most 
important influence to bear upon the French novel, and that in 
his periodical Le Pour et centre he applied himself manfully for 
seven years to the task of interpreting At one nation to the other, 
are further not irrelevant facts. A. F. Provost d’Exiles (1697- 
1763) was a runaway Benedioine who returned more than once 
to the cloister, at last making his peace with the Church $ and 
whilst in exile qpent enough time in England, and employed it to 

^See V^time III. 17S-179 tnd note| tee aUo A. le Breteas 1 # btmen 
JrMn§Mit mt (289S}, 135-138. 
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«Kh effect as to earn the reputation of an An^omaniac. What 
sort of a person he was in himself may be gathered from hts 
writhigs better dun from the scanty reconb that have survived 
ind^endentiy. His was largely a clandestine life. He was under 
the doud of some obscure affair or afiain of die heart, and of one 
offenoe that brought him widiin the dutehes of the law.^ Having 
tpiarrelled with his superiors, or, as he maintained, been treated 
with dgnal injustice, he had taken French leave, and even re- 
criminated in a defiant way. He was a resdess, discontented, 
unhappy being, the typical man of sensib 9 ity, the romantic in- 
dividualist, that curious product of his age of which he has left the 
monotonous impress in the protagonists of his novels — to call them 
heroes would in his case be peculiarly incongruous. He can be 
pictured as an amiable and i^fecdonate person, radier effeminate 
in his lack of courage and sdf-reliance, though be could retaliate 
from a safe distance, always a prey to haunting anxiedes, a man 
who was afraid of life. Like his protagonists, he was easily 
impressed, easily tempted, easily overwhelmed by dis^ipointments, 
sli^ts, or misunderstandings. Like them, he broo^ over his 
wrongs, and saw himself as one evil-starred fiom birth and pur- 
sued by the qiecial malignity of heaven. In his Man of Qudity 
and the unfortunate marquis, his Cleveland, the brother and siMer 
of his Dean of Coleraine, and in the Chevalier des Grieux who is 
known to everyone, he went on putdng counterparts of himself 
into ntuations corresponding, wiA a good deal of imagiiuidve 
licence, to his own outer and itmereiqperiences, in the last instance 
corre^ondiiig perhaps very nearly, but that is only fer cmijecture. 
Thus he gave his stones a poignancy which was infinitely agreeable 
to the sendmental reader.* 

HU_ The first of the three novels, all of which were enormously 

frintiftl popular and were quickly translated into Engjidi, was the 

a mMHtures i*m hmm dt fuaBti jui s'est rtth'i du nmde (1728- 
1731), the seventh and last volume of whidi consisted of his 

^ Oetaili ceneeming hu trrett for forging a promissory note, his examination 
by a justice, and his discharge, will be found in Mysie £. 1 * Robertson’s Intro- 
duction to an abridged 9/ s Mtm of QudUiijf (1930) I PP* 

The case temaina somewhat obscure, like other episodes of his earner. 

* *' Sant doute Ptdvost n’est jamais absent de ses .osums dlmagination ” 
{Picffe Trahard : lot Mottru io h tontikmi en tikh, tome l« 
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naaitexfieoe Meim Ltutmt, w kvm taxMei in lull, A»«wrr 
du ehevaSer Jes Gritax et dt Matma Leuaut, which was tadced 
on to a comideted story with wfaidi it had next to nothing to do. 

There was an En^irii translation of die Mbmurtt in 1738, but 
diis was probably by no means the firtti and later editions bore 
the title of TheMmeirs tf thtMarqms dt Bntapu. A favourite 
in this country was his next novd, Le Fhdttofht to^Uit «u hiittiri 
dt M. Ckvthmd, fib natartl dt CnmwM (i732-i739)> which 
began to appear in En^isfa at least as early as 1734. The diird 
was Lt DtjtH dt KSUerint : Kst^t mtralt, amposit sur Its 
subnets d'mt Ulustrt famUt tTlrlandt (1735"* 74-0}. Of this 
diere were English editions in 1742. Mmsm LtseasU, which is 
incomparably superior to the rest, appeared repeatedly in Englidi, 
as well as in Frendi, as a separate work. Other novels of Prdvost 
were translated, but, though of die same general dnracter, they 
are of minor importance. 

Prdvost wrote for diose as sensitive as himself, and it was die Bdfirtvtl- 
history of his own heart that he unfolded in diese protracted and *» 
complicated stories of thwarted lives and tortured sensibilities, ^ 
They are all histories of blighted love, of love frowned upon by 
earth if not by heaven. Love is the agent of fiitality driving htt ^ttdvt 
martyrs of sensibility to perdition $ it is die cause of strife betwerai jfirtfw 
kindred, of unholy intrigues, abductions, duels, murder, disasters 
that ndther fbretight nor eiqierience can avert. Pathos is piled 
upon pathos by a writer vdio strives to be tragic, but succeeds 
ody in bang vitdent, sensational, terrifying. No detail too grue- 
some for his scenes of horror. He racks his readers with fear and 
anxiety, plunges them in nightmare ^oom, wrings diem with 
(Hty. ^t the would-be tragic history is, after all, only a funereal 
kind of picaresque, a loose-knit melodranuu The mental ei^eri- 
ences, however, of his victims dieir misplaced affiections are 
undeniaUy moving. In (qiite of the glaring improbalnli^ of 
incidents and utuations, the ardess realism pves the effect of a 
personal record, as if Prdvost himadf had lived through these 
scenes of tenderness and uncontroUaUe passion, and been wrung 
by diese betrayal^ jealousies, bereavements, paroscyams of heart- . 
break and unappeasaUe r^ret. But he never knows vdiere to 
draw die line) ht rdieva his soul by pouting out all its agomet, 
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he seeing to beseech hts reader’s compassion. And this very 
effusiveness acted like a spell on the sympathetic. It was all so 
transparently sincere. Pnivost was the founder of the novel of 
introspection. 

Gmral If tears and sighs are not to be described as pleasures/* 
charMter writes the Man of Quality, whose memoirs are in the main an 
nspih^ agonized spectator’s account of the wild love affairs and con- 
fffg, sequent disasters of those whom he most cares for, it is true 
restrained nevertheless that they have infinite sweetness for a person in 
sensiil/ity mortal affliction. The moments that 1 devoted to my grief 
**Miminres prolong them I abstained from sleep.” 

This was a sentiment soon to be echoed by Madame de Tencin, 
kmme de Baculard d’Arnaud, and even the sardonic Cr^billon fils, and by 
^ssalitV^ Marivaux in the latter part of Marianne. It is a tale of strange 
and unforeseen accidents chequering and thwarting the course 
of ardent and insensate love, and some of the scenes are of a 
sanguinary and atrocious nature. If the artists who illustrated 
Prdvost are any guide, these episodes were among those best 
appreciated by his readers. One sensational incident follows 
another as fast as in the stories of Courtilz de Sandras’ bravoes, 
and half the countries in Europe provide the stage, from Spain 
and Portugal to Adrianople and Constantinople. The episodes 
in England which were written after the first two volumes had 
appeared, and after Provost’s rupture with the ecclesiastical 
authorities, make effective use of what he had seen and the guide- 
book knowledge that he had read up of manners and persons and 
recent occurrences in this country.^ He gets his semi-historical 
badeground by dating his recital some fifteen years earlier, and 
he was well informed enou^ to be guilty of few anachronisms or 
other inaccuracies. Among several portraits, that of the Duchess 
of Marlborough was acknowledged as very true to life, and the 
general picture of English manners was as good as any yet done 
by a foreigner. Thus the book appealed to more than one class 
of reader, and was well able to compete with the current story 
of adventure. The novelty and the compulsive<-interest for the 
more discriminating was, however, in the way Privost lays bare 

* TUi b the pettioB lepredoccd in the edition bjr Myiie E. I. Rehettiea 
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those intense dioug^ abnormal and undefinaUe feelings whidt 
he hitnsdf, no doubt, had esqterienced, and in the terrors and 
lacerating grieis that extort sympathy fer these lovers seemii^y 
predestined to ruin. Worn out with sorrow but maintaining his 
dignity till the end, the Man of Quality at last retires to the 
peace of an abbey, where Prdvost says he came across his papers. 

He tells us that the real name is suppressed, though it is well 
known to many, and the man himself is still alive and well. This 
show of authenticity is kept up in CltveUmd and the Deym de 
Killerine. 

So it is in Manm Lescaut, which is too familiar to need any « Ma»m 
summary. In that immortal story, Pr^ost excelled himself. We Leumt” 
have to remember in reading the other novels, as a critic^ has 
pertinently said, that they are by the man who was capable one 
day of writing Manm Liscauti but it is often difficult to do 
so. In that jewel attached to a necklace of inferior metal he 
somehow produced a gem of the first water, and there is much 
to be said for the possibility that he quarried it out of his own 
most intimate and poignant experiences. At any rate, here he 
let Nature have her own way, and gave the world one of those 
dramas of impassioned life that seem to enact themselves, reducing 
the dramatist to a mere spectator and scribe. We can only 
wonder if he was not indeed the protagonist* 

In The Man ef Quality^ love is presented in conflict with Ckve- 
worldly wisdom, and flouting eiqperience and the counsels of a 
loyal and anxious fnend. Cleveland shows {diilosophy itself 
worsted in the conflict with unruly pasnon. Cleveland is the 
phUosephe anglais, and his colloquies with die Count de Clarendon 
gave the bode a special distinction.* Once more there is a show 
of historicity. Cleveland and Bridge are illegitimate sons of 
Cromwell, who is depicted accorffing to the French idea of him 
as a base usurper and regicide. Brought up by his mother in the 

^ Semis fitienne. 

* Such i view cannot be substantiated, though it receives some colour from 

recent research. It it safest to be content with Sainte-Beuve’s dictum : ]\Sous 
la gdndralitd de sa morale et la multiplicitd de set rdetts, il est aitd de saitir let 
traces personnellet d'une expdrirace bien douloureuse. Sa vie, en effet, fut 
pour lol le premier de set romans et comme la matiire de tou| let autres 
(Partrerrr IMrairet, i. 270). « 

* Reeogniaed, e.f., by Sainte-Beuve (ikid, 2S1). 
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daik receases of Rumiiejr to empe pmeration Iqr ^ 

tjmui^ he receives an adniraUe education* b aa e d of ooune on 
nature and instinct, and so acquires a “ petto knowledge of die 
world.** It leads, however, to disillusionnient, for in hu actual 
iyvntar*tt widi his iellaw>4nen Cleveland is (faiped and dwatedi 
yet he stands by his ideals and refuses to disobey the vt»oe of 
heart and conscience. It is a bizarre ttory. Cleveland is harried 
by misfortune, like his compeers, and wanders all over &e world 
in pursuit of Fanny Axminster, whom he loves when he and she 
are directed by parental authority towurry others. After manV 
adventures, he finds her in the American backwoods. Thqr are 
united, butjealou^ divorces them. Further adventures supervene,\ 
dl distressing; he is wellnig^ reduced to madness. In <Hie\ 
episode, his daughter is burned to death by savages before hh \ 
eyes, or so it a{qtears. This, however, is one of several horrible \ 
incidents which are eventually explained away. His daughter is 
not dead; and in the sequel Cleveland falls deeply in love with 
a girl Cdcile, only to find that she is die daughter whom he 
believed he had seen die. Prdvost pves full rein to his tragic 
sensibility in picturing Cdcile’s unhafqty pasnon for her fother. 
As to Cleveland himself, it is no wonder that he loses his 
{diilosophy, only however to find another in die mixture of 
selfad^radm and sdf>pity udiich was die privily of die senti- 
mentalist. “ My name,** he says, “ was inscribed in the blackest 
and most fiital page of the bo^ destiny; accompanied by a 
multitude of terrible sentences that I was amdemned to sufikr 
one after the other.** But his sensitive heart is predous to him, 
mdandudy is his dement, sadness he ranks among the felicities 
c£ a lof^ soul. Hence autolri<^ra{diy, pouring out one’s con- 
fidences, is as {Measurable as commerce widi a feithfiil friend. 
Sensibility, dear and ddectable sadness,* is the distinction matkit^ 
off Prdvost’s heroes from the common herd; th^ form an 
aristocracy of the Uas6 and disilluaioned: tatii thiidts lumsdf 
unkpie, singed out for sufifering and sorrow, and thus excepted 

* Another eeve fiauree ebo. near IUi(ttc, mM by Mvoet to have beea ^ 
leAice anS cooneib-ieem of the beioaa ia the time of Kiu John. *nUt cave 
atill esiatt, and the deacriytiea to not iaceneett probably oar aovdtot had 
aome aadmity for the legend too. 

* ** Cfabra et ddlicieate titoteaae.” 
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hy the Author of his being firom ^e common law» from that, for 
example, which forbids self-slau^ter.^ 

Privost shows the mind of the deist better perhaps in his third 
novel, translated as The Dean of Cotermne^ dian in the others.* Open de^ 
It is noticeable that he calls it a moral history, and in the preface * 

explains that his dean proposed to show how f$r a Christian could 
with impunity abandon himself to the world. There is a significant 
allusion to the morale naturelle as distinguished from Christian 
ethics; the leading characters, in truth, have no other morality, 
and are t)rpical embodiments of that obedience to instinct, feeling, 
passion, which is justified by the assumption that man’s nature 
is fundamentally good. Strong passions are the sign of greatness 
of soul. They lead to disaster ; but Provost regards them with 
complacency and even admiration; and his autobiographer, 
though troubled like the Man of Quality by the excesses of those 
who are dear to his heart, pities instead of correcting them, and 
resigns himself to the inevitable. The time is just after the 
battle of the Boyne, when the forests of this part of Ireland 
are infested with Catholic malcontents and outlaws. There is 
mysterious talk about a Jacobite treasure buried in a forest. All 
this provides the vague historical setting and the stage properties 
for the theatrical romanticism that Pr^ost loved. 

The dean is not much more than a recorder of the ill-regulated Patrice^ 
conduct of his half-brothers and their sister, all three creatures 
of acute sensibility. Rose is a susceptible girl with little know- 
ledge of the world, who has to be rescued from compromising 
relations with various lovers. But the leading figure is her brother 
Patrice, whose furious craving for he hardly knows what leads 
him into peril and adversity, and leaves him a prey to desolation 
and despair. To such as he and Rose, love and gallantry are 
all that makes life worth living; love is the most sacred of the 
rights of man. Helpless in die grip of passion, they are carried 

^ RouMcau's Saint-Preuz it another such, and puts the case in a nutshell : 

** Je ne pidtends pas que tout le genre humain doive s’immoler d'un commun 
accord, ni faire un vaste tombeau du monde. II est, il est des infortunds trop 
privil^idt pour suivre la route commune, et pour qui le ddsespoir et les am^res 
douleurs sent le passe- port de la Nature'* {NowvtUt HMse, 1764, iii.,lettre i). 

* Physically, the dean was a very unprepossessing man \ yet Fanny Burney 
says she fell In love with him (Earfy Diofy, ed. A. R. Ellis, i. 4$}.^f' " Thopiety, 
the teal, the humanity, goodness gnd humility of this charming old^an have 
won my heart." 

VOt, V. — 
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fmm Und to land, from creed to creed, from one deadly crisis 
to anodier. This sounds exciting, and there is no stint of 
adventure, coinddence, and the usual surprises of melodnuna. 
But Prdvost was not a first-class story-teller} the tensimr is 
continually relaxed, the inddents are monotonous, and his readers 
must have had plenty of leisure and patience to wait contentedly 
for the next thrill. 

Jms/ir Doubtless, he had other q;>ell 8 for readers of the rig^t 

0/8m$t- temperamoit, in the atmosphere of dread, brooding mdanchoiy, 
and sheer horror that invested the ancient castles and abbeys, the 

JM, and vast forests and mysterious caverns, in which he loved to set his' 
stage. But the more powerfiil attraction for the sensitive was 
in ^ mental experiences of his &ted heroes and heroines, whose 
moods of self-abndonment and self-torment Pr^ost aiudysed 
with a perception of vriiat lies below the threshold of conscious- 
ness acquired from his own sentimental adventures. Hence 
Cleveland and Patrice fiednated all other ims sensibltst iuid 
quickly reaiq>eared under new names in die works of other 
novelists, French and English. Types of romantic melancholy, 
diey were ancestors of the race recognizable later in Rousseau’s 
Saint-Preux, Goethe’s Werdier, the Ren^ of Chateaubriand, and 
in the Byronic heroes if not in Byron himself. That melancholy 
was nothing else than the obverse of the sentimental tqitimism. 
Vague trust in the general benevolence of things, the cult of 
emotion, rqudiation of reason and prudence, leave the man 
who suffers shipwreck widi no defence against disillusimiment and 
despair. The transition to utter pessimism and the claim of diese 
lo% souk to the ri^t to suidde is paradoxical but not obscure. 

Bipnmnp novels of Prdvost contain all the materiak for the novel 
of sensibility. They also have in diem a good part of the material 
that was soon to be utilized in what came to be nicknamed the 
Godiic novd. His gloomy scene-paindng : the grim diades of 
Riunney Hole, the catacombs of Paris vriiere Patrice, charing a 
girl he has fidlen in love with, finds himself when die Protestants 
are holding one of thdr secret meediigs to infn- thdr dead, and 
he ts in danger of his life; the forest duu feeds his reveries, uid 
die Benedictine abbey, near Orleans, where he immures hinuelf} 
die rinisttf casde Corogne, in Spain, vriiere Fanny Cleveland 
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sees a spectre, e^ich, it tianspres, is the poson an injuied 
man done up in white bandages; the Jacobite buriness in Tht 
Dean tf Cdtrmu, dte i^ting with redddns in CleueLmd, die 
murders and carnage, and misoellanecms adventure, here is die 
raw stuff of Gothic romance.* Even diose diesome wtplanatirMif 
which were to be a concession to sense uid a dubious passport 
to credibility appear already in Prdvost, as in die case (ff die 
^lectre. of Farmy Cleveland’s escape fnnn the redddns, or, to take 
a different sort of example, die hurhreadth evasion cff incest and 
odier narrow escapes frcxn a too g^iastly catastroidie. Prdvost 
at an early date also had that earnest belief in the perfectibility 
of die savage uMch attained such lurficrous developments later. 
Cleveland in the course of hit per^'nadons &lls in with a race 
of American Indians, and beccunes dieir king. He is too fdeasantly 
impressed by their ruitural mode of life to run the risk of corrupt- 
ing diem by the arts of civilization; but he does convert them 
to a Christianity simplified into a sendmental deism.* 

Provost was less than half a realist, and much more than half Cmaw/a 


a romancer, the romandcism of his fiibulous adventures cvtr- 
shadowing die honesty and unreserve with which he empded out 
for all to see the contents of his palpitating heart or those of his 
sendmental kindred. He was too deeply immersed in what he Cribtlbn 
was describing to be very clear-sighted; he could not see the/^ 
forest because he was one of the trees. Mariwuix and Crdbillon 


fils, on the other hand, were comic realists, standing not inade 
but outside the picture, holding themselves aloof, neutral, critical, 
sardonic. They too, however, dealt with the over*«eimdve 
nerves and ill-regulated feelings of the votaries of sensibility, and 
with the half-pretences of die sensualists who accepted die send- 
mental puncdlio as a game that brought die ball rig^t into thdr 
hands. And, though they looked on as at an entertunment, widi 


^ Servtu £tienne noticed thit wben be rrfemd to ** te roaMn noir doat 
t’enentiel dtiit d^d dtn* Prdroit *' (£# Gtnr* rammutfn* *h 19x2, 

»• 3 *»)- 

* Hie biitorian of the Frendi novel, Aadrd le Bfctoa, devotei 90 9«te*, nearly 
1 quarter of the book (Ze Xmam Jranfait ee ttkl*, it9t}, to a flowinf 
appreciation of Prdvoat, a|reeable to read but not too critical. Sainte-beuve 
wrote two noticea of the abbd {JPtrtr*h$ IMrtint, i. and iii.), Siat md 
lon(er of which thould perhapa be a littie diaceuated by die noeeaioa that 
Saiate-Beuve waa tbp author of thdt modem novel of aeatimeatal ititroapeetion 
Fthfti, which ia vary much like a CbvtiMd par|«d of ita aaaaatioaal featnrr* 
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mockeiy in dieir eyes, their covert sadre did not chedc diose «dio 
to(dc the game seriously. Marivaux was older and Cr^Uon 
younger, ^t they were writing about the same time as Provost; 
Marivaux and Provost died the same year, the youngest of the 
three a decade and half later. Marivaux* Fit de Afarumu came 
out in 1731-1741, Crdbillcm’s Sopha in 1741, and the rest of his 
stories a little before or after. Pr^rost’s very free translations of 
Richardson were also appearing now: PmUla (1742), Clariste 
Harlme (1751), Sir Charles 754-1 758). And the 

firesh fuel and the damping down had mudi the same effect, to 
keep the fire burning more and more vigoroutiy. 

Marivaux Marivaux knew more about sentimentalkm than the senti- 
^ , mentalists themselves knew; he was a connoisseur with a touch 
(^btlka ixialice in his appreciation. Hence the beauty and the wit of 
^ his diagnosis of sentimental states and tituations in Marimne. 

He took the straightforward path of a realist studying tile common- 
{dace characters, circumstances, and events of the life everyone 
knew; he rejected the romantic and everytiiing extraordinary. 
His Mariaime is simply a young thing of o^remely acute insight 
and ability to lode a^r herself, who keeps her eyes open and 
seizes by intuition the thoughts and motives of tiiose who have 
detigns upon her or who merely happen to be close at hand and 
able to affect her interests. Marivaux penetrates as easily as 
Pr^ost to tile more impalpable feelings that lurk at the bottom 
of the heart, and those that we di^ise even to ourselves. Prdvost 
had lost more truth by his sentimentalism tiian he had gained 
by his candour. Marivaux is able to contemplate his admirable 
Marianne di^assionately; nothing in the book is finer than her 
involuntary response to admiration or to tiie attentions of those 
vtitose motives she sees through. Cr^illon fixed his stage in 
otiier social s(diere$, and on it with an unconcern next-tioor to 
cynkism he presented the comedy of libertinage. Not a syllable 
comment n vouchsafed; tiie reader can draw a moral or not 
according to inclination. *1116 writer simply presents tiie ^lectacle 
of moral corruption as he sees it going on, and witii a refined 
artistry makes the polite rakes tff both sexes, analyse tiiemselves 
without the least consciousness tint th^ are doing anytiiing but 
behave as usual. Stxnetimes the oomedy is not unlilw Sterne’s 
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flirting with sentiiiientalism} at other times a witherii^ contempt 
brands the ugliness of these lascivious levelleis in promiscuity. 

But it is we who read contempt into the picture. The dear, cold 
scrutiny of the novelist is more (kadly in its neutrali^ than the 
most indgnant satire. Marivaux and Crdbillon remain amused 
^lectators of the omnedy of manners, and, on the whole, the 
most penetrating witnesses of what underlay the affectations of 
the age of sensibility. They were both unlike Richardson, 

Marivaux about as fiir fnm him on one side as he is from 
Crdbillon on the other; but all three bear witness in their several 
ways to certain utuuiimities of attitude and feeling in the social 
world of that day. 

The successor, or rather the pretender, to the chair so long Btcukrd 
and so acceptably held by Pr^ost was his understudy Baculard 
d’Arnaud, whose motto was to out-Herod Herod, and udio was 
recognized as the great master of U tmeireux. There were other 
professors, the accomplished Madame Riccoboni, for instance; 
but most of them may be left out of account as not being well 
known or much imitated in England. Fran9ois-Thomas Marie 
de Baculard d’Arnaud (1 7 1 6^1 805), with his novels, and especially 
with the manifesto introducing his play Cemmmge, gave a great 
impetus here botii to the novel of sensibility and to its ofl^ring 
the Gothic novel, in s>ite of his crudity and sensationalism, if 
not because of it. He exaggerated the rnelodnunatic element in 
Prdvost, and tried to outdo his pathos by sheer gush and bombast, 
the insinceri^ of which did not entirely escape detection.^ Yet 
his devotees put him beside Prdvost and Richardson and Rousseau, 
as one of the great painters of virtue and sentiment, and found his 
stories heart-rending, thrilling, and full of invitation to the elect. 

Love defying all laws, human and divine; love which can be ft'u 
felt only by the virtuous heart and loftiest soul : this is the un- - 

ending theme. Invsuiably, it brings the self-devoted to ruin and ^ 
misery. No matter. The soul that has proved itself capable of a «rfw 
grmde passien rejoices in its distinction from the common herd, 
and finds a ddidous ecstasy in tears and suflbrii^. It is the ex- 
travagance of Prdvost and Prdvost’s disciides serv^ up again and 

> Tlie verb " bicultnler" far hit emotteael rent, end the byword “ 
nauderiet ” for hi* hy*terie»r*eiitii»ent»Uty, were ceiaed by modem critic*, 
hte btter, in fact, by Serv*ia Etienne (Lt Cwm r w ww y iw , jj*). 
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agun I and fram the same quarter n introduced die lurid, terror- 
sttildng, funereal 9oenery>— irast, mysterious fiirests haunted by 
birds of ill omen ; gloomy caverns, vaults, and places of the dead, 
where the visitant gropes his way between rows of corpses: 
castles, abbeys, dungeon^ painted in more sombre and more 
blood-curdlit^ tints, as Baculard explains, from his reading in die 
It^trtw, in Paradue Lest, and in the Night Thoughts of his beloved 
Young .1 He bequeadied a huge odlection of hoary, sintster, and 
awe-in^iring museum specimens for use the Gothic ranancers. 
Hisneotls, In Baculard’s first story, V&foux maOustrtux (1745), there is I 
^ no mistaking the fiunily features of Patrice in the melancholy 
La B^oybre, hating the world, believing himself hated by it, and 
>• experiendng a fearful joy in loving and being loved by Agathe, a 
joy the more intense in ^t their union is forbidden by a fiither’s 
veto and the t3nanny of society. All for love, and the world — 
nay, even heaven — ^well lost, might be his watchword. Baculard’s 
first play, Lts Astums malheureux, ou It cemte it Cemrnnge (1 765), 
is a stage adaptation of a story by Madame de Tencin, Lts 
Mhnoires du comte dt Commnge^ contained in her Malhtstrs de 
r amour (1735), a glorification of the delights of grief, of the 
sensibility that luxuriates in tears and the contemplation of its own 
misery. In the famous prefiu%, Baculard announces pity and 
terror as supremely the subject, and one requiring drama to make 
it fully impressive. In order to ^ve proper efib:t to that favourite 
element It sombre, he has staged the piece in the austere monastery 
of La Trappe, the very walls and corridors of whidi fill one wi^ 
horreurs dilidtusts. And, he goes <hi, the writer, especially the 
poet, who can invest our imperfections with the seductive interest 
of sentiment is the sovereign ma^cian: to that end, he must by 
illusion raise us above ourselves, even out of the sphere of humanity. 
Those whom a sort of natural predilectitm seems to distinguirii 
from the rest, long, according to Shaftesbury, to find everywhere 
rile noble simplicity that inspires themselves, their morals, their 
actions. Terror and compassion have not yet Jwen utilized ade- 
quately on the stage: hence maiks a new qxidi. Some 

have Objected to the monks, the grave, dw .grave-diggers, intro- 

* Discowrs frilimimdum to Cemmh^, fee below. 

* TransUted at Mimirs ikt Comm Cemmhige (i773}- 
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duced ttpMi die stage. Hiese fbuures have been criddzed as too 
sensatUMial, too distressing. But our lethargjr to-dajr requires such 
vbfent diocb. It is necessaiy to bring before our eyes die great 
{dcture death, to iiuniiiarize us with dw terror pertaining to 
that image, to teach the worldly how to die. Why not a sacred 
theatref 'Hie Germans, Klopstodc for instance, have one. After 
his Messias, we cry, with Rousseau: " O sentiment, sendment, 
sweet life of die soul ! what is the heart of iron that you have not 
touched? From what unhappy mortal have you never drawn 
tears? ” The stoiy is as monstrously for-fetched as the diaracters 
are monsters of sentimentality. The fodier of Commiiige diuts 
him in a dungeon to force him to ^ve up the woman he loves. 

She marries a hateful person, who dies; and, Comminge having 
entered La Tnqipe, she follows him there. It is years before 
Gimminge discovers dut the young monk Eudiime for whom he 
has conceived such an afiecdon is a woman, his lost Adelaide.* 

Besides nx tomes of short stories named oollecdvely Ltt ** tfrtmm 
ipremes du sentiment (1772-1780),* Baculard wrote a set cSdutei^ 
NouveUes histmquet (1774-1784), in which the tendency to lay 
the events of a story in the past is pushed fiirdier, and some real 
or fictitious incident is devdoped into a sentimental and semi- 
historical tale. It is remaikaUe what a large propordon of die 
contents of these two collections have English subjects. The 
heroine of Fanty, lustmre anglmef brings back to proper ways 
of filling the demoralized Engjidi lord who had artfully seduc^ 
her. This tale was afterwards diamadzed, as also was Anne 
imder the new ride of Clarisse, after smne new conqilicadont had 
been added to the plot. It is in MaUn, anetebte mgleise, diat two 


' Here tgttn he expouiulf hit object—** de nourrir et de fortifier cette lenei* 
bilitd qui dlive I'homme au-deisui dei autres crdaturct. Le raiioonemeat ne 
auffit point pour nous diitinguer de U foule iiw me nt e des dtrea : noui d^oaa 
encore dprouver cette aensation li chdre et ai touchante qui noua approprie lea 
maiheura de noa aemblablea. La pitid dtend noa rdlationa : ritthnmanitd noua 
iaole*'* Thua the ancienta loved to give way *0 their feeliaga % we have Achillea 
aheddiag teara* etc., etc. itfrtmMi w tmuimtnt), ^ 

• rdf r#erf ^ Stmsiihf (1773) by John Murdoch givea four aton^ from 

thia aeriea— vis. TAt Cruet FatAtr {Antu Betl), Rh/ul {Aieben et 

Suhfini)t Reutta^ or tAe Fair Penitent ravtarded {ffUry)t and Sidn^^and Salu 
{JSidnen at ^ohaw). e 

• Tranalated aa Fem, er tmjnr'd /owcffwf’ (1767)9 and aa Fant^f^l» 
FqpffliejMf (1777). Other atorica with Eiif&h iu^eeta are Le Cemte de 
Strajfbrdt Sabi Amy , and Nangt$ bt malAtm de Vimfnienee etde la jaktuk* 
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eloping lovers are shipwrecked on an unknown ^Fe» and find 
themselves threading their way in impenetrable darkness between 
files of dead bodies of gigantic stature. In LUhman (1775), the 
story of a youth of eighteen who adopts an in&nt with a view to 
rearing her to be worthy of such a passion as he alone perhaps 
could rise to^ and experiences an almost irresistible ardour at the 
touch of her childish caresses, is taken from an earlier novel by 
M. de la Solle.^ Clary ^ ou h retour i la vertu recompensi^ Naney, 
Sidney et Folsan^ and Adelson et Salvini, are other tales with an 
English setting. Farbeck^ one of the Nomelles historiques, ^ 
translated into English by Sophia Lee (1786), author of 
Recess (1783-1785), that pioneer of historical romance in Ac 
Gothic style ; it is a semi-historical tale modelled on Cleveland 
In Warbecky a pathetic tale^ history is made to turn on a stormi 
love afiair, and is embellished wiA Ae gloom and horrors of 
Baculardian fiction. Translations of several oAcr of his stories 
were published in the Ladies* Magazine and elsewhere. 

T races cf BaculardV influence will appear more importantly later, in nouiny 

Prhost Qf characteristic features of Gothic romance 5 but that is not 
^Baculard whole story. Even such superior work as Mrs Sheridan’s 
in Mrs Sidney Bidulph shows his impress, in Ae heaping of catastrophe ^ 
Sheridan upon catastrophe, of tragedy upon tragedy, although in detail it ' 
and Mrs evident Aat she was following after Richardson and Madame 
^ Riccoboni. Frances Brooke’s Lady Julia Mandeville, again, 
though directly patterned on Madame Riccoboni, Aows the trail of 
Provost if not of Baculard in Ae eflfiisiveness of Ae sensibility and 
in the violence and horror of its abrupt close. A number of third- 
rate novels of the time have revealed Ae same imprint, and if it 
were worth while no doubt a long catalogue might be compiled 
of popular novels imitating or borrowing from Provost and 
Baculard d’Arnaud. A good many of Aose in Polly Honeycombe’s 
list would have to be included, and Ae indebtedness of Sarah 
Fielding, Sarah Scott, and oAers has been indicated already. 
Madame A change of tone is felt in q)ening Ae pages of Madame 
Riccoboni Riccoboni (17 14-1792), who, alAough Ae 4 earned the elements 
of her art from Cr^billon fils and found her subjects in Ae same 
social ^here, never repels wiA Ae profligacy and cynicism of a 

^ Semit ttienne, 334, note. 
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life abandoned to indiscriininate lQve-«aaldng or hamyws widi the 
Imital pathos of Prdvost and Baculud d’Amaud. It » true, she 
eiqthuns, that in diis higli society “ Pusage est d’avmr un ainant *' } 
but the majority her lovers seem, or may easily be suf^wsed, to 
be Intimate husbands and vnves, or at least a^iring to be such. 

Many of her scenes and characters are Ei^tsh, and she has some* 
thing akin to the moralistic spirit of die Engjith sentimentalists} 
but this is more probably a legacy from the Princesst dt Clives 
with its lofty conception of love than derived from Richardson, 
to whom her resemblances are superficial. Madame Riccoboni 
prided herself that all her best people have that ** noble fermetf ” 
distinguishing generous hearts frmn the small souls which are 
always ready to receive whatever impression may be given them. 

She wrote a state to Marianne, with Marivaux* acquiescence, and 
a whole series of epistolary novels, modelled, it seems, to b^n 
with on Cr&illon’s Lettres de la marqtdse de M . . . au comte de 
R . . .{i 732). There is not much variation in the story she tells. 

It is always that of the woman who loves too well, and who is the 
one to suffer. But the finer qu^ity of woman’s feelings is brought 
out much better than ’Prdvost could do it, though not with the 
subtlety of Marivaux; and Madame Riccoboni shows a loyalty 
to her sex that would have been more praiseworthy had she been 
fiurer to the men. 

The best is her Histmre de M. le tnarqids de Cressy (1758)* in “L/ 
which the conflict of motive happens to be in the mind of a man. Marqmt 
The middle-aged marquis has engaged the affections of a young » 
girl, and for a moment hesitates between the charm of her youth 
and the worldly advantages of marriage with a beautiful widow 
who will second his ambitions. He writes one of those sophetical 
letters in which Madame Riccoboni excelled, explainir^ to the 
unforturute gjrl that although his heart bums for her he must 
sacrifice his dream of happiness. She feels that for her life is over, 
and talr«i< the veil, bidding her perfidicHis lover adieu. She loves 
him yet, though riie knows now that she has loved an illusion : it 
u not foe lover that is most regretted, but the sentiment, foe 
encharument that has flown, tire bliss of loving. TTiat is the 
oonaidation <ff die sentimentalkt. But the wituung lady and 
her comjdacent husband are also persons of sensibility; diey are 
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oven^dmed \xf the pathos of die situatim. It is a font 
pathos and pity, the pity which is, in reality, centred on onesdC 
There was an Engli^ translation in 1765. 

'•Ltitres Elegant feelings overflowing in an eluant styte characterize 
S another epistdary novel,* in which die items are dated from 
London, Hampstead, Canterbury, and odier Eng^idi addresses) 
this is the Ltttrts dt ACstriss Famq Butltrd d mylord Charlts 
A^td, dm dt Caitmbridge (1759)- Fanny Buderd is a woman 
who believes in giving all, and accepting the risks of ingratitu< 
and desertion. But she learns thaf men can look back upon a 
liaison with pleasure, as a victory, a triumph ; women can thiiw 
of it only wi^ shame and r^ret. Her first letters are a crescendo 
of amorous hyperbole $ but the key changes to the minor when 
mylord marries senneone else. Can she go duu-es in her forswom\ 
lover’s heart? She decides that it is impossible. After vriiich^ 
debate she writes: “ Adieu, mylord; may you never feel such 
an aflFection for one resembling yourself.” Here again the woman 
has the worst of it; but, as in the case of the vitginal Adelaide 
and the Marquis de Cressy, ideally she is the <»ie that scores. 

" Lettret F ranees Brooke translated the Lettrts de mlady Jtdiette Cafesiy 

de JuTutte g Iggy Henriette Campley, son ame (1759); and her own novel, I 
Catesby MandevUh (1763), was the direct result. Married at 

sixteen and widowed two years later. Lady Catesby is sought by 
a number of suitors, but decides upon Lord Ossory, whose strong, 
reserved personality marks him off from the crowd. But Ossory 
goes away in a hurry, and she receives a letter mysteriously 
all^i^ some inexorable reason why he cannot fulfil his vows. 
Wounded, perplexed, but still loyal. Lady Catesby pours her heart 
out to her conespondent. Others court her in vain, even when 
she hean that Ossory has married a Miss Montfbrt. Then rite 
learns that a dau^ter is bom, and has been christened after herself ; 
lastly, after two years, it is announced that Lady Ossory Is dead. 
The errant lover presently tries to renew his actresses, but Lady 
Catesby returns his letters unopened; and even when by a tridc 
he induces her to read one rite still declines to receive his erqtlana- 
tion. But an icUdrdssemtnt is merely ddayed. It comes out at 

> Her clegtnce» however, does aot extend to punctuetion, the use of itsHcs^ 
end the like. She might hive varied ** Femtle punctuation forbids me to say 
more " to ** enables me to say more." 
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iatt diat Lord Ossorjr, in a fit of aemMinndcition utd dinw^ 
a strange set of drcumstanoes, had coin{»«iiised the rister of a 
friend, and had been bound in hcmour to give her his hand. The 
issue of this not very probable story is a ha^y onej die interest 
is in the senalulides of the dramatis persorae. Tenderness and 
delicacy of feeling, the sentiments that touch die heart, die way 
we bear our sorrows, the grandeur oi soul that oxnes out more 
sublimely in die disasters of love than in those of fortune : diese 
are die things to prize. Lady Catetby has suffered ; but at die 
end of it all she feels that it hu dme her a world of good : it has 
developed her sjnnpathies and her magnanimity. Lord Ossory is 
not guildess. What he r^rded as a peccadillo would have bi^ 
an unpardonable dereliction on the port of a woman : the sexes 
have <fifferent codes of behaviour, alas ! But now she cui pity die 
hapless Jenny, whose lot as her own lover’s wife she had thou^t 
so enviable. Had but Ossory confessed the whole situation to her, 
she might have been friends with his wife, perhaps that wife would 
have been living still. “ L’amitid nous eut lides de ces chahies 
douces, si chbres aux coeurs bien faits.** But mylady Ossory is 
dead. Was her husband in fiiult? Is he so still? That is the difficult 
pdnt. “ His reasons for keeping his secret fitxn me were so slight; 
such a lack of confidence . . . but, after all, it was his wife ! Oti 1 
how am I to decide? ” It cannot be said that she resolves all the 
points of her casuistry ; but she cuts the knot by marrying him 
and receives the felicitations of her corre^iondent and bosom 
fnend.* 


^ A good example of Madame Riccoboni*! aentimental dialectic is thia lettera j/ 
quoted by Lady Catesby, from Lady Sunderland in answer to the addresses of #/* 
a lover. It is the custom, she says, to have a lover, and Lord Sunderland's^ 
indifference might excuse her. But she thinks it more dignified not to show 
contempt for the man whose name she bears. She continues : 

"Livrde \ mes rdfiexions, j'ai long*tcms considdrd le monde, les diffdrens 
iges de la vie, la durde des choses, ou pour mieux dire, leur perpdtuelle varidtd,. 

Mon dtude la plus sdrieuse a dtd i 'examine mon sexe, ses vertus, set dcarts j; 
j'ai cherchd les ressources qui nous dtoient donndes pour nous aider dans les 
positions difiiciles oh nous nous trouvons, soit dans I'dclat de la leunesse, sott 
sur le retour de nos ana. J'ai vu. Monsieur, que la co^uetterie, la fotblesse et 
la vanitd, dtoient le partage des deux sexes, mais partieuUdrement celui du mien. 

La vanitd bien entcndue ct tournde vers le grand, fait des femmes vertucuses. 

La Goquetteric mdnagde fait des femmes agrdables f la foibkise en fait de deux 
sortes,' dont les vacs sent naallieureoses, ct les autres mdprisables. Notre fott 
nous range indispcnsableaiettt daas une de oes classes { le mien ft's ddcidde. 
j*ai de la vaaitd. Celte qui nU estimd que le frivole avantage d^dtre belle, passe 
une partie de sa vie 4 s'jqpplaudlr de sea eharmes i et I'autre, 4 en regretter 
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English again in personages and setting is The History ^ Miss 
Jenny SaUshury^ addressed to the Countess of Rasconmon (1764}, 
but not so Lettres dPAdelatde de Danmutrtin (1766) or the 
Comiesse de Sancerre, which appeared as Letters from the Countess 
rfSancerre to the Count de Nanci, her Friend (1 767). Later came 
At brief Histoire d* Ernestine and the novel translated as Letters 
from Elizabeth Sophia de Faliire to her friend Lomsa Hortensia 
de Canteleu (1772). A follower of Madame Riccoboni was 
Madame £lie de Beaumont,^ from wboni were Englished two 
novels in letters. The History of the Marqms de Roselle (1765)] 
and The History of a Toung Lady of Distinction (1766}. ThA 
catalogue of similar translations from the French could be easily \ 
extended. \ 

An early enunciation of the gospel of nature ought to be men- \ 
tioned here, which is also a remarkable anticipation of Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre in its ecstatic word-painting of tropical scenery; 
this is Frances de Graffigny’s Lettres d’^une Fineinenne (1747), 
which appeared at once in English as Letters wrote by a Peruvian 
Lady (1748).* Here sentimentalism tries to compete with the 
Lettres persanes^ in disparaging civilization and more particularly 
French manners, institutions, and what are branded as prejudices, 
from the point of view of a child of nature. The Princess Zilia, 
daughter of the sun, is betrothed to her brother Aza, according to 
the custom of her race. But the Spaniards take the city of Cuzco 


triitement It perte. Quel penoirntge joue une coquette, lorsqu'elle n't plus 
de cet dtat, que le ridicule d’y prdtendre encore ? Les fcnuneB foibles sont k 
pltindre : le pltisir que leur t donnd It sensibilitd de leur coeur, est un dcueil 
pour leur rtiion. Trop souvent ellei coniervent rbtbitude d'timer, long-terns 
tpris qu'elles ont perdu le don de pliire. Elies deviennent le jouet des ingrtts, 
et I'objet de It risde d’une jeunesse vile, intdressde, qui recherche, les tronpe 
ct les ddshonore. 

“ Lt vtnitd n't tucun de ces inconvdnicns ; elle jouit du ptssd, du present, de 
1 tvenir ; t toujours let mdmes plttsirs, I'lge ne les ddtruit point $ elle s’time, 
s tdmire dtns tout les terns. N*est-on pts plus heureux, Monsieur, ptr un 
sentiment qu'on est sSr de conserver, que ptr ceux qui tssujettissent nos goiits, 
et font ddpendre notre bonheur du ct price et de I’inconsttnce des tutres i De 
quelque ft9on que vous pensies sur mon choix, croyex que rien ne peut m'y 
fttie renoncer. Si mon imitid vous est ch^e, tbtndonnes pour jtmtis I’inutile 
projet de troubler It douceur de mt vie ; et ptr une conduite conforme k mes 
principes, rendes vous dignc de mt confitnce et de mon estime." 

^ Thtfe wts tlso t Mtdtme Le Prince de Betumont, who wrote La tfctnrlU 
Ciarui {1767), trtnsltted in TOe Lftw Clariua (176B), 

. tht book. Mrs Rishton got her husbtnd to retd from 

It {Earle «*• A. R. Ellis, 255). 
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and carry her off, and in a ae»di|^t die fidb into the hands of 
a Frenchman, the Qievalier d’Eterville, who brii^ her to Paris. 
Eterville loves Zilia to distraction, and would fiun marry her. 

But evoi when she learns that An is wedded to another die will 
consent <Hily to a philosofdiic friendship. Such it the story. The 
letters begin at Cuzco, where she sentimentalizes and philo 80 {hizes 
for the benefit of the unresponsive An; they are continued at 
Paris, ai^roximating more to tiie caustic style of Montesquieu. 

On their mote interesting side, they are an impasnoned plea for 
tile wordiip of instinct sendbili^, tiie dn^le virtues ; the doctrines 
that had spread fimn Eng^d to the Continent now being 
tran^lanted to the forests and mountains of Peru. There Zilia 
meditates and rhapsodizes on the spectacle of the universe, which 
filk the contemplative soul with rapture and self-forgetfiilness. It 
is all very incoherent and devoid of any tangible intellectual idea, 
and could hardly have seemed pregnant with meaning even in the 
days of revolutionary speculation sixty yt».rs later; though a new 
translation. The Letters efa Permian Princess (1809), came fnxn 
the pen of William Mudfbrd, afterwards one of Catining’s ablest 
supporters. 

The most distinguished English novel in line of descent from Mrs 
Richardson, which tiiows unmistakable traces of smne infusion 
of blood from Madame Riccoboni and more from Privost and 
Baculard d’Arnaud, is that novel by Mrs Frances Sheridan, 
Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidsdph, extracted from her own journal 
(i 761), which made Jdinson wonder if an author had the right to 
make her readers suffer so much.* Frances Sheridan (1724-1766), 
mother of the dramatist and statesman, has already been mention^ 
out of due chronological order, as author of tiiat engaging piece 
of Orientalism Nourjahad (1767). Anumg other titles to fiune, 
she was the creator Mrs Tw^rt, the unuang figure in A 
Journey to Bath, written in her last days at Bids, which her son 

^ Boswell spetks of it at containiof ** an excellent moral, while it inculcatea 
a future state of retribution \ and what it teaches is impressed upon the mind 
by a series of as deep distress at can affect humanity, in the amiable and pious 
heroine who goes to her grave unrelieved but resigned, and fu^l of hepe of 
* heaven's mercy.' Johnson paid her this high compliment upon it : ^ 1 know 
not. Madam, that you have a right, upon moral principles, to make your readers 
suffer so much*" (Boswell's ^sdnisii, 1763). Nothing could better illustrate 
on what canons English novels were assessed at that time. 
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converted into the peeriest Mrs Malaprop. But her fiune oug^t 
truly to test upon Sidii^ the eiareme exemide in Ei^nh 

of pathos for the sake of pathos, of a bampiet of woe deiibai^y 
provided fcMT the epicure (rf'sensilHli^. llie story goes diat it was 
written for dw express purpose of u{diolding the doctrine of the 
tragic end, in reply to criticism of Home’s Douglas, This would 
ha^y account for such a long^rawn chronicle of misery; pushed 
tosudi extrema, the argument tends rather toconfote the doctrine. 

** 8i^ HJIiss Bidulph b loved by her brothes^ dearest friend, the rich 

BUulfh” accomidished Mr Faulkland, and is on the point of being 
married vriien it leaks out that Faulkland has seduced and desertem 
a young girl. In spite of the remonstranca of the brother,>Sidney\ 
and her mother will not even lode into the circumstanca, which \ 
might have exonerated Faulkland from any baseness. The match \ 
is broken off, and shortly after Sidney nurria Mr Arnold, a 
gentlenun of moderate fortune and moderate worth and attrac> 
tiveness. She dutifully accepts her lot, and settla down to be an 
affectionate if not a happy wife. But, after riie has borne him two 
diildren, Sidney fituh that her husband is intriguing with a Mrs 
Gerrarde. This is actually the disreputable woman who had sold 
her niece Miss Burchell to Faulkland, or rather, entrapped him 
widi her as die reward for having paid her own gambling debts. 
Arnold craftily puts Sidney in the wrong by insinuating that she 
has encouraged FauUcland in illegitimate addressa. Submissively, 
for too submissively, Sidney bows to her husband’s censure, leava 
her children, and goa to live in retirement. But in no long 
time Mr Arnold’s aifoirs are found to be embarrassed ; soon the 
housdidd is threatened witii ruin. 

Meanwhile, however, a brilliant stratagem of Faulkland’s clears 
Sidn^’s good name and idso detacha Arnold from the adventuress. 
He runs off himself with the handsome Mrs Gerrarde, who is 
earily peisuaded diat he has fiJlen a victim to her seductions. 
Kit, as soon as he has extracted from die siren a letter bidding 
Arnold fiurewell and afonitting that the imputations she had made 
against his wife were grounefless, he shows his hand, and leava 
her in France manied to his former valo. - TMs epnode is a comic 
interlude as wdl related as it could posriUy be in the episcolary 
t^de. But it doa not end Sidn^’s trials; diey are ind^ only 
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begun. She loses her childroi, she loses her worthless hudjand, 
she loses die last direds of her fortune. Yet, like Lady Catediy 
in Madame Riocoboni’s novel, she still resists Faulkluid’s renewed 
courtship, and bids him marry the injured Mias BuichelL He 
obeys, and a new chapter of calamity t^ens. Ill follows close 
upon ill, as in die ordeals dirough whidi Baculard conducts the 
sensitive heart; Faulkland and Sidney are wrung like Prdvost’s 
sufferers, and pour out dieir misery in similar accents. Miss 
Burchell, innocent and merely imprudent as die had iqipeared to 
Sidney, is one of those dreadful beings “ a female rake.” Sidney’s 
brother had known it all along, and now die whdle train of 
machiiutions that had snared Faulkland comes to li^t 
But before the upshot which the reader now foresees, a pleasanter A climax 
episode seems to pr<Mnise relief. A forgotten kinsman arrives from ^ *rap^ 
the West Indies, rolling in riches. Dressed as a be^r, he solicits 
charity from Sidney’s brother and his stingy wife, and is scornfully 
repulsed. Then he applies to Sidney, who, poor as she is, offers him 
her last crown. He throws off the made, having dius tested the 
character of his relations, and proceeds to set her up in affluence, 
to the bitter chagrin of Her sister-in>law. But her good wizard 
cannot ward off the nemesis resulting from the oripnal enor of 
judgment. News arrives that Faulkland has caught his wife in 
the act of adultery, and in shooting her paramour has accidentally 
killed her. He throws himself on Sidney’s mercy, and uiges her 
now that both are free to become his wife. His prayers are sup- 
ported by all who love her, and Sidney gives way. They flee to 
the Continent. But the erring wife is not dead ; the catalog of 
disasters has a final entry. Faulkland in de^ir commits suicide, 
and Sidney is left truly desolate. Mrs Sheridan added a sequel 
carrying on the story to the next generation.* 

The likeness to Richardson is obvious. Kdney is of the Clarissa hthtt a 
type; Faulkland, whose frailties are minmuzeil, of the Grand!- Prevoit 
sonian. Like Ridiardson and Madame Riccoboni, Mrs Sheridan 
throws her weight on the woman’s side. In the ftank aqwsure of 
a woman’s heart, the scruides, revulsuxis, af^rehension^ and all 
(he tenderness that she feels but dare harcHy confess even»to herself, 
diere is an innght tint had perhiqps been rendered mat acute by 
* Tbit ww luluded in tbe (MthumoM editim ia £ve velumei (t770«i77yy. 
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the example of Provost. The mode of narration, through a young 
lady's confidential letters to her best friend, a sort of epistolary 
journal, with enough allusion to the replies to let us glimpse 
the other side, is less cumbrous than Richardson's plurality of 
correspondents. There is also some humour, unforced and good- 
natured, especially in the incidental sketches of character: the 
sorry husband, the munificent uncle, one of nature's worthies, the 
intriguing Mrs Gerrarde who so egregiously overreaches herself, 
and the lickerish Miss Burchell. H^re is the pompous Ladj 
Grimston : 

She is always dressed out. I believe she sleeps in her clothes, \ 
for she comes down ruffled, and towered, and flounced, andl 
fardingaled, even to breakfast. My mother has a vtvy high\ 
opinion of her, and says she knows more of the world than any of \ 
her acquaintance. It may be so $ but it must be of the old world ; 
for Lady Grimston has not been ten miles from her seat these 
thirty years. . . . There is an austerity about her that keeps me 
in awe, notwithstanding that she is extremely obliging to me, 
and told my mother, I promised to make a fine woman. Think of 
such a compliment to one of almost nineteen. 

In its naturalness, this has points of superiority even to the pungent ' 
but too deliberate caricaturing of Fanny Burney, who was now a 
girl of ten, and had hardly begun the stories which she had to burn 
before she started upon Evelina. Provost's Mhntnres pour server 
i rhistoire de la vertu (1762) were an adaptation ra^er than a 
strict translation of Sidney Bidulph. 

A summary is necessary also of the principal novel of Mrs 
Frances Brooke (1723-1789) to exhibit her French aflinities. 
She had Englished Madame Riccoboni's Litters from Lady Julia 
Catesl^[l*jbo)iVnA LadyCharlotte Mandaville is in the same genre. 
But in her own novel there is no happy issue from doubt and 
disappointment} on the contrary, a love affair which has fou^t 
its way through obstacles that look formidable if not desperate, 
rig)it on the eve of happiness is turned to Uackest tragedy by a 
mere accident. This is more like Provost, whose influence can 
be traced in her later novel also, EmUy Montagu. Here is the 
story. Henry Mandeville is brought up like a lord by his rich 
kinsman die Earl of Belmont, in the same house as that nobleman's 
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dni|^ter,and in^teofoMiscientiaus scruples loves her and loiows 
that his love is returned. He is sanguine enough to determine 
to win fame and wealth by his own efibrts, and in every way he 
conducts himself honourably and loyally towards his benefii^r. 
But he is informed that Lady Julia is to marry the more ^ig^ble 
young Lord Mdvin. In a wild fit of jealousy, he attacks his 
supposed rival, and is mortally wounded. Julia dies of a broken 
heart. And, all the time, the over-wise Lord Belmont had destined 
Julia for Henry, who was to succeed to his peerage; disaster 
results from a mistake, and is the matter of the last ten pages. 
Sidney Bidulph was far better planned. 

In construction and in motivation this is perfunctory work, and An 
does not bear comparison with the models Mrs Brooke must have 
had in her mind’s eye. Its success with her readers, no doubt, 
came from “ the voluptuousness of sorrow ” in which, the final 
letter puts it, the survivors are left. This is from the pen of Lady 
Anne Wilmot, the one gay and lively, yet by no means the least 
serious and intelligent, of the band of sentimentalists. Her raillery 
is almost a corrective to Henry Mandeville’s hi^-flown solemnity ; 
but no satire of that lofty trait is intended. Lord Belmont writes 
to another suitor that it is not likely Lady Julia would “ approve 
the pretensions of a man who professes being above those tender 
affections which alone can make happy.” Yet the cata$tro{die h 
due to Lord Belmont’s mistake of jud^ent in keeping his inten- 
tions secret. Lady Anne, too, though she wears her sensibility 
lightly, suffers at heart from being unable, through her dead 
husband’s jealous will, to rruury her lover: this is a position 
characteristic of Madame Riccoboni’s trials of feminine endurance. 
She is the cheerful martyr who smiles at grief. If there were any 
real character-drawing in the book, she would be foe most lifelike. 
But that is an element almost entirely su^ressed in foe novel of 
sensibility; community offeeling does not make for foe emergence 
of idiosyncrasy or foe development a strong character. Mrs 
Brocdce is too intent on foe heart and feelings, foe sensations 
on which foe select few, foe over-refined aristocracy, play sudi 
luxurious tones. “ At a certain time of life,” s^ain ft is Lady 
Anne who writd, ” foere is no pleawre widmt foe heart ; where 
foat is untoudie^ «>d takes no part in your amusement^ ^ 
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is stilMife and vegetation/* In shorty all concerned talk about 
and think about n^ng but their sensibilities ; they never tire of 
the word. The best people make it the first article in their 
children*s education; it is the sole foundation for sound principle 
and virtuous conduct. And it reduces human nature to a dull dead 
level. 

Mrs Brooke spent some years of her life in Canada, her husband 
being chaplain of the forces at Quebec, and in The History Emily 
Montague (1769) she was able to follow Rousseau’s 1 ^ ai^ 
infuse local colour from first-hand knowledge. Not that she sharm 
his deep feeling for nature. She simply reproduces the striking 
spectacle that she had seen widi the eyes of a wondering strangen 
She describes the St Lawrence and the falls of the Montmorenc)A 
in the grandiloquent terms appropriate to the middle of the eigh-^ 
teenth century ; even her ef&sive sentimentalism does not betray 
her into the pathetic fallacy. The story, adjusted to the setting in 
a foreign land, is yet another of various persons endowed with too 
much sensitivity for their peace of mind ; but in this case, without 
any exciting events to stir the quiet current of domestic life, Mrs 
Brooke manages to bring her pairs of lovers through all misunder- 
standings and antagonisms into the spiritual haven which too many 
miss. The Excursion is a still quieter story, of two sisters, 

oneof whcxn aspires to be a poetess. It is told soberly and naturally, 
and the correction of the young enthusiast is done without satire. 
This is the novel into which, as Fanny Burney remarks, she put 
Garrick, ** but said afterwards that she regretted it.” ^ The History 
of Charles Manieville (1790), the sequel which she wrote to her 
first novel, seems to have disappeared, and presumably did not 
add to her renown.* 

^ Early Diary, ed. A. R. Ellis, 284. Finny described Mrs Brooke, '* the 
celebrated authoress. of Lady JuUa MandavilU,*' as *'very short and fat, and 
squints $ but ^s the art of showing agreeable ugliness ** {Ibid, 283}. 

* Mrs Brooke translated Mamirs of tht Marquis da Saint’^Forlaix (1770) from 
N, E. Framery (see above, p. 97, note), and the book has frequently been taken 
for her original work. It consists of the letters of UKO lovers and their friends 
and relations. A young lady depicts in scandalised terms the comiption of a 
world where love-making is the only business » and exchanges the most private 
confidences with the sister of a man who says he would lilu to find himself in 
the lively circles that shock her friend. It it rather surprising to find Mrs Brooke 
taking the trouble to reproduce complacent portraiture of the fast life presented, 
not quite with the same complacency, by Cidbiilcin fils and Choderlos de Laclos, 
especially of the unbridled eroticism of the. women. In one episode, Julie » 
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At this point it is easier to appreciate the French tendencies in A glanci 
the post-Richardsonians already noticed $ the reader can now see ^ 
what was meant by the filiation of many of them to Prdvost, To 
go back only to Mackenzie: it is difficult to account for his change 
of tone and manner from the quiet sentimentalism of his first novel 
to the melodrama and forced tragedy of his second and third, 
except by putting it down to his study of Prdvost, if not of Baculard 
d’Arnaud. Not only his choice of French scenes and French 
characters in Julia de RouUgni^ but also the dire conclusion and 
the awe-inspiring accompaniments, corroborate the supposition. 

Listen to the agonized accents of Julia, when she feels herself 
caught in the tragic dilemma, even before she begins to forebode 
the tragic solution : 

The daughter of Roubign^, the wife of Montauban ! I will 
not bear to be pitied. No 5 I will stifle the grief that would 
betray me, and be miserable without a witness. This heart shall 
break, this proud heart, without suffer!^ a sigh to relieve it. 

Alas ! my friend, it* will not be. That picture, Maria, that 
picture ! Why did I not banish it from my sight? — Too amiable 
Savillon ! Look there, look there ! in that eye there is no scorn, 
no reproach to the unhappy Julia: mildness and melancholy! 

We were born to be miserable ! Think’st thou, Maria, that at 
this moment — ^it is possible — ^he is ^zing thus on the resemblance 
of one, whose ill-fated rashness has undone herself and him ? 

Will he thus weep over it as I do? Will he pardon my offences, 
and thus press it? I dare not: this bosom is the property of 
Montauban. Tears are all I have to bestow. Is there guilt in 
those tears? Heaven knows I cannot help weeping. 

And she has the premonitions of one of Privost’s or Baculard’s 
predestined victims. 

What a situation is mine ! to wear the appliance of scranitv, 
while my heart is wretched} and the dissimulation of guilt, 
thou^ my soul is unconscious of a crime ! There is someming 
predictive in my mind, that tells me I shall not long be thus; 
but I am sick of conjecture, as I am bereft of hope, and only 

•etzed by Ititrt de cachet ^ at the instance nf an enamoured lady of quaiitj^. who 
vrants to separate her from Saint-ForUix and have him in her own clutches. 

Ladj Charlotte AiandOviUe was translated Into French by Bouchaud (1674}, 
Montagae by Robiaet (1770)4 
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satisfy myself with concluding^ that, in the most fateful lives, 
there is still a certain point, where the maze of destiny can 
bewilder no more ! ^ 

Tr^stac Now the Provost inspiration was in the ascendant, and now 

^ that of Madame Riccoboni, the latter especially in the work of 
the women novelists, and the niajority of circulating-library novels 
now were written by wtrnien. V^en, however, men todc a 
hand, they often went to lengths of she^r sentimentality such as the 
other sex could not exceed. Perhaps the meretricious Treyssac 
de Vergy hardly comes into the question, for he simply trimmed 
his sails to the wind that happened to be blowing. Pierre-Henri 
Treyssac de Vergy * was a Frenchman loosely connected with the 
French embassy, continually reviled by the critics as a venal 
purveyor of the abandoned sentimental eroticism which was the 
vulgarized legacy of Crdbillon and Riccoboni. No doubt, he did 
far less harm than he was charged with ; and his worst offence 
was the unblushing way in which he made free with current 
scandals and reputations easy to identify. Except when he was 
primed with this sort of material, his stories are uneventful 
chronicles of states of the heart, the theme love and virtue, the 
latter being extolled, the former always getting the best of it. 
Memoirs or confidential letters were the forms he affected, and 
he did not scruple to pretend that he was merely the editor. At 
his best, de Vergy po^essed a Gallic ease and sprightliness, which 
made his impudent meddling with the manners and morals 
of his adopted country the more exasperating to his reviewers. 
The Lovers (1768-1772) contains two stories. The Memoirs of 
Lady Sarah B . . . and the Countess P . . .,® and The Memoirs 
of Lady Mary Sc .. . and the Hon. Miss Amelia B . . . The 
Mistakes of the Hearty or the memoirs of Lady Caroline Pelham 
and the Lady Victoria Nevil (1769) also had a sequel 
Henrietta^ Countess Osenvor^ a sentimental novel in a series of 
letters (1770), is one of the least interesting^d most harmless. 

^ Letter XXXVIII. 

* In Wttt*s Bibli^kiee Britanniea (1824) hit works are put under the name 
of Louif de la Vergne, Comte de Tretiaa, and include The Miuahgt nf th» 
Hiort (3 vnli., 1769) j whilft under ** Treytac, M. dc Vergy,” appear Td# 
Mhukntfttk H§m (4 rola., 177s). Such it the bibliography of our period* 

* This u the tcandal*mongering novel alluded to above, p. 50. 
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TJn PaliHffde^or the triumphs of virtue over love (i 771), is pdiitediy 
sub-titled a sentimental novel, in which are painted to the life 
the characters of some of the most celebrated beauties of England/* 

He was responsible also, according to suspicious reviewers, for 
some other anonymous or pseudonymous fiction, including 
Memoirs of the Countess de Barri (1 770), The Nun^ or adventures 
of the Marchioness de Beauville (1771)* and Memoirs of an 
HermaphroJSte (17 72), 

A novel that followed in the wake of The Man of Sentiment John 
and outdid it in lachrymose emotionalism was The Sorrows of the Heriot 
Heart (1787), by John Heriot, known also as author of 
Historical Sketch of Gibraltar. He was a naval officer who had a 
hard time after the peace of Versailles, when he was put upon 
half-pay, and he concocted a piteous story out of his own troubles 
in The Half-pay Officer (1789). Another unprofessional novelist 
was William Renwick, a naval surgeon ill-treated by fortune and 
by those in authority, who set forth his grievances in Misplaced 
Confidence or Friendship Betrayed (i 777), and wrote two epistolary 
novels, in the current sentimental style. The Unfortunate Lovers^ 
or the genuine distresses of Damon and Celia (1772}, and The 
Solicitudes of Absence (1788). 

Of Elizabeth Griffith (?i 720-1 793), whose novels, not un-Mn 
deservedly, had a vogue far superior to these occasional writers, Griffith 
Miss Reeve says : Mrs Griffiths novels are moral and senti- 
mental, though they do not rise to the first class of excellence, 
they may fairly be ranked in the second, they are very unexception- 
able and entertaining books/* She was a follower of Madame 
Riccoboni, and could handle conflicts of feeling with restraint and 
delicacy, as in the well-named novel in letters The Delicate 
Distress (1769), an affecting study of marital fidelity. A young 
wife subdues ^e temptation to protest and to rqproail^ an erring 
husband, and by tact and silent forbearance wins him from the 
old passion into which he had relapsed.^ Another trial of loyalty 
in which the wife is the one tempted is the more tragical History 

^ Th^ Gordian Knot (1779} by her Iriih hutband Richard GrUfith if dcfcrtlfcd 
a« a companion work to Tka btUcaio Oittnu. They had publiahcd tpfetfaer 
A Soriet of gtnuho Ltuort hohooen Homy and Fraacit (t^STh compoiod of 
•elect letters, highly lentimental, of ^course, that had ^ited between them 
before marrUfe. 
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of Lady Bartm (1 771). It was criticized by riie MontUy Review 
as devoid of romance and content to portray everyday life, despite 
die curious situation of a mother in love with the aspirant to her 
daughter’s hand packing the latter off to a convent and pretending 
that she is dead.^ 

The Story of Lady Juliana Harley (1776) is the tragic history 
ofsuch a marriage as that ofa Clarissa and a ^Imes. MrsGriiSth’s 
characters are all cast in one mould, that of her own sentimental 
self; but this detracts little from the truth and poignancy of the 
inner conflicts and domestic discofdl which are her theme, bhe 
wrote or adapted some plays for Garrick from French and Italian 
originals, and was an industrious translator of novels, letters, and 
memoirs. The F rench influence on her own work is not a matter 
of internal evidence only. She was also the editor of J Collects 
of Novels selected and revised (i 777), from the hands of Mrs Behn. 
Mrs St Aubyn, and Eliza Haywood.* 

Two perfervid exponents of the sentimental theme were the 
poetesses, Mary Robinson,* that is, the unwise and unfortunate 
“ Perdita,” and Helen Maria Williams, who is often vaguely 
associated with the Della Cruscans. She actually preceded them ; 
but ** Perdita,” or ‘‘ the British Sappho,” did probably belong tcl 
the coterie. Mary Robinson (1758-1800) is at her most romantic 
and most glowing in her Spanish novel Vancenza^ or the dangers 
of credulity (1 792), which she describes, however, as ” an interest- 
ing yet simple picture of Human Nature, unadorned by the 
extravagant flatteries of romantic enthusiasm, and divested of 
the dark shades of prejudice.” She comes appreciably closer to the 


^ Miss Husbands notes this criticism. 

* If Mrs OriSSth was good second-rate, an indifferent specimen of the third- 
rate was Mrs Cartwright, whose best work was perhaps lUialiation^ or tAo 
kiiioty of Sir Edward Osborn and Lady Frances Soymenr (1787). It was in 
letters, and so were the four following : TAa GtntroM Sister (1779), 

Moral and Entertaining (1781), TAe Dtfed Gtsarnff^ or the Amani malade 
(1786), and TAe Platonic Morris^ (1786;. French in the last title 

hut one, the epistolary form of the whole batcWiHiiflieir ultra-sentimentality, 
indicate, not erroneously, their French affinigl^^Bte form was in great fayour 
at this period, and does not always mean sentimentalism. Charlotte 

Palmer, for instance, in her Letters on so^^^SubJects from a Preceptress to Aer 
PnpibwAo Aaa/e left School (lyoy). waMWcientiottsly didactic; though her 
earlier novel, Fomak Stability^ or the of Mbs Sohfiile (1780}, was not 

more so than the average novel urotcsted itself to be, 

* The SArina ^ Bertha (1794) was by hw daughter, M. S. Robiaaon. 
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normal, and her liberal ideas are more peisitasively conveyed, in 
such novels as The Widm^ er a picture of modem ^es (1794)* 
Walsin^um^ or the Pupil ef Nature (1798),* and The False Frie^^ 
a domestic story (i 799), the last-nam^ an effort in letters obviously 
after Fanny Burney. Helen Maria Williams (1762-1827) made 
some stir in her time, especially when in France during die 
Revdution she entangled herself with Madame Roland and die 
Girondists, was imprisoned in the Luxembourg by Robeqpierre, 
and narrowly escaped the guillodne. She wrote poems, novels, 
history that was suspect of mendacity, and inflammatory accounts 
of countries, people, and polidcs, French especially. She had just 
published Eimn and Eltruda^ a legendary tale in verse (1782), 
when Fanny Burney met her in a drawing-room and bridled at 
her airs — a pretty girl rather, but so superfinely affected that, 
tho’ I had the honour of being introduced to her, I couldn’t think 
of conversing with her.” * She had also published Anecdotes of 
a Convent (1771)* which is almost a novel in letters. But it is 
in Julia ^ a novel interspersed with some poetical pieces (1790), that 
the poetess lets herself go, not only in the verses. The tragic story 
of Julia’s love for the man whom die did not meet till too late, 
of his death through his impassioned response to her more sober 
affection, followed by that of his wife, is told with a certain power s 
and, if the sentiments are excessive, they are at any rate sincere, 
and, further, Helen Maria could bring out character. The scene 
is laid in fifteenth-century Spain and so a quasi-historical colour 
is imparted. Among other things, she translated Paul and Virpma 
(1796), and from Xavier de Maistre The Leper of the City of 
Aoste (1817). Another tale which she must have adapted from 
the French was The History of Perourout or the EeUows-maker 
(1801), said to be a sketch from life; Lytton’s Lady of Lyons 
was based upon it. 

Mary Wollstonecraft paid a heavy tribute to sensibility when Rmteau^ 
she stressed the value of passion in her novel of purpose’^ 
Mary^ a Fiction (1788). This need not be put down exclusively 
to the influence of Rousseau, of whose works, includti^ ism 
Nouvelle HileUse^ &snle^ and the Cosfesnons^ tiandations were 


^ See alio above, p« 1 14. 
* Bar\s Oiay, ii. 302. 
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plentiful.^ ^fr/A<r,whichappeu’edmi774,wastiaii8latedthrough 
die French as The Serrms ^Werter (i 779), the rendering being 
attributed to Richard Graves, and was imitated in a number of 
works, not all of diem of nadve authorship ; for exanqde, in The 
Letters ef Charlotte during her connectien with Werter (i 789), 
The Female Werter (1792), “ from the French of M. Perrin ”5 
and The Cor^idential Letters of Albert, from las first attachment 
to Charlotte to his death (i793)-* One of Goethe’s characters is 
the heroine of Eleonora, from the Sorrow cf Werter (1 785). This 
influence and that of Rousseau, not to mention Bemardin pe 
Saint-Pierre, coalesced agreeably enou^ with the ’prevailing 
sentiments, giving a distinct and recognizable tinge. After an, 
it was nothing foreign. Rousseau had absorbed so much from 
Richardson and Prdvost, and Wertherism was such a blend 01 
Prdvost and Baculard d’Arnaud, that all this came very natural' 
to the English sentimentalists. 

Otber Lady Hawke’s Julia de Grammont (1788) is considered by 
votaries of Husbands to be probably the identical Mausoleum ef Julia, 

sensibility j,y mther stupid Lady Saye and Sele for its el^ance, 

and compared with Evelina. “Lilre yours,” she tells Fanny 
Burney, “ only youis is the prettiest.” * Fanny describes the book { 
later : “ It is all of a piece— all love, love, love, unmixed and un- 
adulterated with any more worldly materials.” * Geoige Monck 
Berkeley’s Hllolse, or the Siege ef Rhodes, a legendary tale (i 788), 
and the richly caparisoned novek of the learned but ultra-romantic 
antiquary Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges, aflUiate themselves to the 
Gothic strain. Brydges with his wotriiip of the past invokes its 
imaginary splendours and virtues in a novel of the present, Mary 
de Clifford (1792), in which hyperbole of sentiment and enthusi- 
astic word-painting of ancestral parks and woods and ancient halls 
combine in a tawdry romanticism. He idealizes himself in the 
hero of Arthur Fitz-Albini (i 798), which Jitebellished with the 

^ Ehisat a seriis ef original Utters (1761} was .Iqlltiwed by The New Eloisa 
(1784)1 Emilius and S^Aia^ or a new system of edStl^Uon (1762), TAe Solitaries, 
Aeing a sequel to Emilius (i783}» TAe Confessions, wit A tAe Reveries of tAe Solitary 
WMer (1783, new and complete edition 1790), etc. 

* There were also : Werter to CAarlette (1785) and CAarlette to Werter 
(1788), Werter, a tragedy (1786), and a number of poems, sequels, etc. 

^ Die^ and Letters of Madame d'Arhlty, ed. C. Barrett and A. Dobson', ii. 61. 

^ Ihido iti. 500-501. 
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same highly coloured landscapes and other trapfungs. His tk&nc 
here is ancient blood and long-descended worth contending with 
upstart riches for the heroine^ who with her lover is sacrificed to 
the demand for pathos. Mrs Raddiffe never approached his 
extravagance. 

It was about now that Beckford wrote his two dcits : Modem Beckfir^s 
Novel Writings or the Elegant Enthusiast ^ and interesting emotions amidols 
of Arabella Bloomville : a rhapsoeUcal romance^ interspersed ^ 
with poetry (1796), by Lady Harriet Marlowe ”} and to this 
fictitious lady is inscribed the other, Azemia^ a descriptive and 
sentimental novels interspersed with pieces of poetry^ by “ Jacquetta 
Agneta Mariana Jenks,’* “ to whic^ are added. Criticisms antid- 
pated ” (1797),^ Modem Novel Writing was suspected to be by 
Robert Merry, the Della Cruscan, and Azemia was taken for a 
** servile imitation ” of the other burlesque. The lady who was 
the particular object of these parodies of a style that had become 
epidemic seems to have perused them with the same good faith 
as the housekeeper at Fonthill accepted the Memoirs of Celebrated 
Painters. It was pert and dever stuff, sauced with indecencies 
that hit at Pamela^ and probably also at scandals that were 
nobody’s secrets at the time. 

^ See also above, p. 72. Miss Jenks is duly catalogued as the veritable author 
by various standard bibliographies. 



CHAPTER VII 


FANNY BURNEY 


Famy Fanny Burney provides an interlude of natural comedy in the 

^ entirely immune from the chief foible of her time. But 
mentaiisa was avirare of that foible, she laughed at its aberrations in othe^ 
and she usually succeeded in checking it in herself. Fanny Bume 
at any rate, was never an affected person. Effusions of teats occuV 
in her pages such as other periods would have thought unseemly) 
She was a warm-hearted, s}rmpathetic creature, of normal sensi- 
bilities; and, if she dwelt more tenderly upon a pathetic scene 
than is the wont in less demonstrative times, it was simply because 
this was the habitual tone of her society. In comparison with her 
fellow-novelists she was an anti-sentimentalist. If she is compared 
with such men and women of her own world as Walpole, Mrsj 
Delany, or Mrs Montagu, the attitude in this respect is much the 
same in her novels and their letters. All were still under the sway 
of the didactic spirit, prone to moralize, apt to drt^ into a senti- 
mental mood. Sane as they were, it did not take much to melt 
them. In the days of Fanny’s youth, everybody was expected to 
go into tears at any affecting news, at a signal act of magnanimity 
or show of fine character. What Fanny quietly thought of it may 
be read between the lines in many a passage in her diaries. There 
is the great traveller Mr Bruce, for instance, “ the Abyssinian 
giant.” When he hears about the young lady at her first concert, 
who “ sighed and groaned, and groaned |^.sighed, and at last 
^e said, ‘Well, I can’t help it ! ’ and bui^nto tears. ‘ There’s 
a woman,’ cried Mr Bruce, with some emotion, ‘ who could never 
make a man unhappy ! Her soul must be alTharmony ! ’ ” ® 

There were, of course, all ^is tinve sets of people who had no 
patience widt die ahiurdides of die soltiinei^ schod. Fanny 
* Strlf Dimy, U. lo. 


*54 
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Bumey was a natural girl who did ckM noh to eidter extreme. W a 
She was anti-sentimentalist to die same ea^t as Dr J<dinson, hut mdenu 
not more condstendy so than Goldsmidi. Read the passage in her 
diary where she reasons with a flinty young lady who has evidoidy 
drunk deep of the literature review^ in the foregoing diapters, 
and who is suffering from all the romantic obsessions : pessimnm, 
misanthropy, de^'r of ever finding anyone to understand her, 
belief in suicide as her only refiige. 

“ How you amaze me ! ” cried I } ** I have met widi mis- 
anthropes before, but never with so complete a one*, and I can 
hardly think I hear ri^t when I see how young you are.” 

She then, in rather indirect terms, gave me to understand 
that she was miserable at home, and in very direct terms, that 
she was wretched abroad; and openly said, that to afRiction 
she was bom, and in affliaion she must die, for that the world 
was so vilely formed as to render happiness impossible for its 
inhabitants. 

Yet, on a little cross-examination, her woes appear to be 
unsubstantial at bott<xn. Fanny is baffled, and adcs her : 

“ Are you sure that some real misfortune would not show 
you that your present misery is inu^nary i ” 

“ I don’t know,” answered she, looking down, perhaps it is 
so, — but in that case ’tis a misery so much me harder to be cured.” 

“ You surprise me more and more,” cried I ; ” is it possible 
you can so rationally see the disease of a disordered imagination, 
and yet allow it such power over your mind ? ” 

“ A disordered imagination ” ; that is exactly what was the 
matter with the sentimentalists, and an intellect thrown out of 
gear by uncritical reading in the philosofdters and others. It is 
frexn Hume, the young lady admits, and yes, from Bolingbrdee, 

“ the divinest of all writen,” that she has picked up these dreadful 
notiiMis. So Fatmy piously recommends her to peruse the Bible, 
which she says rite h^ read tUl riie was *' sick to death of it,” and 
riten Beattie on the Inmnitability of Truth and Mason’s ” Elegr 
on Lady Coventry.” ^ This was in 1780, when Fanny was twenty- 
ei^t ; and here and in odier such episodes <me can euijy see her, 

* Ditty 4ui iMtm, i. 394*}99* 
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a lather prim young woman, admirably brought up, not too in- 
tell^nt and not intellectual at alM frightened and embarrassed 
by such glimpses into a state of nund altogether outside her com- 
prehension, and yet having a sound intuition of the weak point in 
someone^s principles or character. Fanny did not often need to 
repress her own inclinations to sentimentalize, for she was not 
given to excessive self-abandonment ; nor were her feelings likely 
to blind her eyes to the mannerisms and oddities of those about 
her. 

Her direct Fanny Burney^s importance in th^ history of the novel is ni>t, 
tTMscnpt however, that she broke with sentimentalism, nor is it that me 
^ extended in any way the scope of fiction ; it is, rather, that ske 
came so near to what may be called a direct transcript of life. The 
impressions of a sharp-eyed observer went straight into literature 
with a minimum of the simplifying, ordering, or interpreting 
process implied in such realism, for instance, as Fielding’s.* At 
her best, she seems to reproduce what she sees. There is only, as 
it were, a narrow and vanishing margin between literature and 
life. Scores of pages in her diaries may be put side by side with 
pages from her novels to illustrate this. Contrary to what has 
been repeatedly alleged, she was an omnivorous novel-reader. ! 
But she learned less from others than she knew by instinct of how 
to reproduce the movement and spaiide of social commerce and 
the singularities of individuals. Her indiscriminate reading — 
and she was not a good critic — was responsible for the conventions 
and artificialities that marred her simple truthfulness. She was 
best when story and all the relation framework of fiction was 
lost to sight in the vividness of a scene apparently written down 
exactly as she saw and heard it. It was an innate faculty that she 
was gifted with, and her very first novel published shows that gift 
fully developed. But she had had to develop it; she had gcme 
through her course of training, although ^is first novel came out 
when ^e was only twenty-six. The story is fiuniliar of that 

* She was backward though not a dunce. *' EveiTtn her backward childhood, 
there is no sign that Fanny was ever thought a dunce by eny one who knew 
her well " (A. R. Ellis, in the preface to the Earl^ Diaryt Ixxviii.}. 

* Her action was simply a mirror ; Fielding's had been a mirror with a 
philosophy of life $ EassiM ia an example of the philosophy without the 
mirror. 
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piteous bonfire of her works in prose and vene, in the paved court 
in Poland Street,”* udiich todc place ten years before EveBu 
was finifoed. Poems, tragedies, and more than one novel, con- 
sumed in the ccmflagration, represent foe first stage of her training j 
foe diaries which foen be^ and foe draft of EveStia up<m whidi 
she worked in secret for some unknown period before 1778 
represent foe final stage.* 

There is no need to go over the old story of foe lifo of the Her 
Burneys in Queen Square and afterwards in Newton’s old house 
in St Martin’s Street j of Fanny’s desultory schooling, her literary 
hobbies, and foe providential discipline foe had in writing and^^ 
observing under foe kindly eye of her adopted uncle ” Daddy her 
Crisp.” Everybody went to Dr Burney’s; foe house of foe dis- 
tinguished master and hisforian of music was a meeting-place 
for those prominent in letters, art, and society, and also of many 
who were treasure trove to the “ character-monger ” as Johnson 
called her. And Fanny was writing out the conversations foe 
listened to and jotting down her portraits all foe time, in her 
journals and in her letters to Daddy Crisp. ” A very able portrait 
painter,” * he calls her, and in another letter he says, “ The pen, 
as well as the pencil, sometimes exhibits pictures with such strong 
marks of nature, that one instantly pronounces them like, without 
having seen the originals.” * He also lectures her on the best style 
of writing in foe genre which was so obviously hers. He tells 
her what are her foiling^, and goes on: “There is no fault in 
an epistolary correspon^ce like stifoiess and study. Dash away 
whatever comes uppermost; foe sudden sallies of imagination, 
clap’d down on paper, just as they arise, are worth fidios, and have 
all foe warmth and merit of foat sort of notisense that is eloquent 
in love. Never foink of being correct when you write to me.” * 

Then again he repeats himself almost in foe same words, and 
reminds Fatmy, “ You caimot but know that trij&ngt that ntgB- 
gence, that even incerrechua, now and foen in fiumliar qpistdary 


^ Preface to En^rly Diary ^ Ixv.-lxvi. 

* ** 1 burnt all up to my 15th year— thinking I grew too old for icribbling 
nonience, but ai 1 am leia young, I grow, I fear, lest wise, fop I cannot any 
longer resiit what 1 find to be irresistible, the pleasure of poppiitg down my 
thoughts from time to time upon paper’** (/diif, 314}. 

* Early Duay, i. 2fi8. * Ihid, ii. 101. * i, 268* 
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writing, i$ the very soul of genius and ease} and that if your 
It^crs were to be fine*-labourM compositions that^4Biiidt of tki 
lamp^ I had as lieve they [travelled elsewhere].’* i Sound advice 
this, not only for letter«*writing, but also ibr novels. The more 
unstudied the latter, the more Fanny’s genius shone. 

Power of Fanny astounded everybody with her power of reproducing a 
reproduce long conversation, even if it had no particular point or brilliancy.* 
versions Mr Seaton on the nature of women and on Ae 

novels of Marivaux and Richardson is a good instance, especi^ly 
as she evidently did not quite know what he was driving at.* ^e 
was very young then, and only seventeen when she gives that limy 
account of the dance at South Street which seems like a preliminary 
study for a famous incident in Evelina^ and corroborates the sii^ 
picion that she drew her first heroine from herself.* One would 
like to quote the whole of that scene a few years later when 
Garrick arrived in a most odious scratch wig, which nobody 
but himself could dare be seen in,” and ravishes the Burneys with 
his playfiiln^. 

He would not be prevailed with to lengthen his visit. We 
all followed him [instinctively] down stairs; though he mssured 
us he would not pilfer anything ! Here is a certain maid here,’^ 
said he, whom I love to spe^ to, because she is cross \ Egad ! 
Sir, she does not know the Great Roscius : but I frightened her 
this morning a little. Child, said I, you don’t know who you 
have the happiness to speak to ! Do you know I am one of the 
first Geniuses of the Age ? Why, child, you would awayy if 
you knew who lam!” 

In this sportive way he continued, till the door was shut. He 
is sensible that we all doat on him ; but I believe it is the same 
thing wherever he goes, except where he has bad a personal 

S iarrel, which, I am sorry to hear, is frequently the case with 
ose who have been his oest friends. He promised he would 
often call in the same sort of w^, to plague us\ we assured him 
we would freely forgive him if he did. In truth, I desire no 
better entertainment than his company affords.* 

All that part of her diary recounting the disclosure of her 
authorship of Evelina to the different members of the Burney 
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iamily and one friend after another* Fanny^s shyness and alarm* 
and her emharrassmait at the eulc^ies of I>r Johnmn* MrsThrak* 
and others* is as good comedy as die novel itself. 

The charaaers are hit off in a few pithy phrases as the talk Imprmptu 
goes on. In the entertaining account of the dance at the Debiegs^ 
a dozen gentlemen and ladies are sketched in less than a pag^. ^ 

Mrs Pringle chaperoned us* and we were almost the first in 
the room \ but I will mention the whole party bv naxne* for 
indeed they well deserve it. To begin* as I ought with the 
women. Mrs Seaton* a very engaging woman* about twenty- 
three* widow of Major Seaton* an eider brother of our acquaint- 
ance-^e is rather handsome* extremely ele^t in her manners* 
and mild and sensible in her conversation. Mrs Pringle* who w^ 
as gay* chatty and clever as usual. Mrs Debieg herself* who is 
always charming. Miss Peggy Adams* an old flame of Mr Seaton^s 
she is called : she is about twenty-six or seven* ugly in person* 
and too reserved in manners to permit me to judge of her* but I 
will imagine she has some remarkable qualities to have ermged 
Mr Seaton^s attention* though I cannot wonder he has transferred 
it to another object* when I see how striking is the difference 
between them : nevertheless* I am concerned to find this additional 
proof of the fickleness of his dimosition. Miss Stuart, she is abou t 
nineteen or twenty, has a fine face in spight of the small pocks* is 
modest* well-brea* and very silent. Miss Dalrymple* who we 
have frequently seen at Mrs Pringle^s. She too, is reported to be 
an old flame of Mr Seaton^s — she is about twenty-eight or nine* 
rather handsome, lisps affectedly* simpers d^ignedly* and looks 
conceitedly. She is famed for never speaking ill to ^y one’s 
face* or well behind their backs. Miss Burney and Miss Fanny 
Burney — sweet charming young creatures !— I need not describe. 

Now to the men. I must begin with Mr Debieg, for whom I 
have conceived a great regard : he viras all spirits and sweetness* 
and made* with the other half’s assistance* all his company happy. 

Sir Harry Seaton* the eldest brother of Mr Seaton and Mrs 
Debieg: he is very unlike cither; grave, reserved, silent* yet 
perfectly well-bred, and very attentive; and there is something 
in his manners privenant. Mr Dundas* to whose successftn 
election we owe this meeting, almost the same words I have used 
for Sir Harry Seaton would suit him, save only he was less re- 
served* rather. Major Dundas* his younger brother^j very unlike 
him;— conceited* talkative* coxccxnbical. Mr John^Dundas* 
a Cousin to these gentlemen* a well-behaved man, nothing 
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extraordinary. Mr Adams, very sensible, very polite, and very 
agreeable, —the most so, Mr Deoieg excepted, of the whole party. 

Mr Adams, b» younger brother, a well-behaved good sort 

of young man. Mr Farquar, he is • . . ve^ droll and a favourite 
ratner of Hetty’s for his pleasantry. Mr Robinson, a very hand- 
some young man, and also . . . agreeable, — ^tolerably, at least. 
Captain Pringle, who has lately rather risen in my opinion, as he 
has forebore giving himself the airs he formerly did : he seems 
less conceited, and speaks less in a rhodomantide (sic) manner, 
and is also less liberal of flattery and compliments. Mr Ale>pmder 
Seaton, I need not give his dtafacter— indeed I could not — I 
once thought I knew ifr— I now am sure I am ignorant W it. 
I believe I have mentioned the whole party ; and thoum my 
account may be very faulty, it is such as I think.^ \ 

Such an impromptu bit of charactery — and there are very rmny 
such--^ows her strength and her weaknesses, the superficies that 
she sees, the inwardness that is often concealed from her ; and it 
shows how Fanny was roughing out studies for the more finished 
portraits all the time she vras preparing for or actually at work 
upon her novels. It was an intensive application of one part of 
the Fielding method, a more minute observation of the passing 
show, a closer actualism, keen enough to detect originality a^d 
eccentricity in the most familiar types met with in the most 
familiar world. But the inner world, the deeper life of human 
beings, the springs, the hidden machinery, remained invisible. 
F anny understood behaviour but not action } she was no dramatist, 
and her attempts to write a play were complete failures. When 
she tried to make a novel dramatic, she scamped the inherent 
difficulties and fell back upon melodrama. 

Evelina^ or a young ladfs entrance into the world (1778), is a 
novel in letters; but, al^ough Fanny Burney would not have 
liked the comparison, the letters are used more as in Smollett’s 
Humphry CUnker, to bring out the humour of different points of 
view, than for disclosing thoughts and feelings in the most agitat- 
ing crises* Her aim was modest : ** I have only presumed to trace 
the accidents and adventures to which a ^young woman ’ is liable. 
I have not pretended to show the world what it actually ij, but 
what it appears to a girl of seventeen and so fiir as tlmt, surely 


* JSorfy Diarj, i. 91-93. 
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any girl who is past seventeen may ssiely do.** ^ But At was not 
content to do simply this : it was incumlmt upon her» at least At 
dsou^t 80, to arrange the accidents and adventures in the con- 
ventional order now required of a novel. There must be a plot, 
and of course a chequered love affairs and ^e fulfils these 
obligations by putting her young woman under a cloud, providing 
all the due episodes of tragic tension, and ending with an act of 
recognition that dissipates the cloud, and brings satisfaction to ail 
that deserve it. Fanny Burney had long ago noted in her diary 
what was her own idea of a good novel. “ I cannot be much 
pleased without an appearance of truth ; or at least of possibility 
—I wish the story to be natural though the sentiments are refined ; 
and the characters to be probable though their behaviour is 
excelling.** * Her first approximates to this better than her later 
novels ; yet the conventional secret marriage and the conventional 
problem, whether the wicked baronet who is Evelina’s father will 
racognize his daughter and restore her rights, detract from the 
pr<q>er interest of the book, which is in the jostling together of a 
crowd of oddly-matched characters. 

A juvenile novel destroyed in the famous bonfire supplied a Seguei to 
starting-point, a framework, and some of the dramatis persona\ 

This was The History of Caroline Evelyn, and the heroine was 
£velina*s mother. She had eloped with Sir John Belmont, who 
deserted her and refused to acknowledge their child. A large 
proportion of the letters in the new novel are from Evelina to her 
guardian Mr Villars, who is too deeply devoted to the memory 
of Caroline Evelyn to be willing to entertain the proposals of 
Evelina’s friends and deliver her over to ** him, who had so basely 
betrayed the mother.” A legacy from the former story is Evelina’s 
grandmother, the barmaid with whom Caroline’s fa^er had mis- 
allied himself who had married again, and now after many years 
abroad figures, rather inconsistently, as a foreigner speaking bad 
English. This Madame Duval is a thorn in the flesh to Mr Villars 
and Evelina, since she sudd^ly arrives in Efi^^uid and insists on 
asserting her rights over the young pri. She is one of the le^ng 
vulgarians, and she forms the link between Evelina and her friends 
in the polite world and that most magnificent set of ^Igar people, 

» EiKtty Diary, ii. 2i», * 9 * 
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the Brangbtons, connexions of her own. Before this event, 
Evelina has been happy in the society of Mrs Mirvan, and her 
worst adventure has been to be badgered and mortified by the 
importunities of a fop at a ball, through her ignorance of the rules, 
and more grievously tormented by the laki^ addresses of another 
bad baronet, Sir Clement Willoughby, a scion of the Lovelace 
and Pollexfen family. Fortunately for her, there is a Grandison 
at hand in the person of Lord Orville, who repeatedly arrives in 
the nick of time to rescue Eveliim from awkward situations, 
and who, apparently, is in love wfth her, but, perplexed b) her 
equivocal position, shows no signs of pa)ring her serious attentions. 
The end which has to be contrived is the union of the heroine 
with this immaculate t3rpe of gentility when the question of );ier 
paternity has been fully deared up. But all this is of minor accoiWt 
in comparison with the scenes of comedy that intervene, when 
Evelina cannot escape from Madame Duval and the Branghtons, 
and through their low tastes not only has to put up with their bad 
manners at home, but also finds herself in dreadful scrapes when 
they take her to the shilling gallery at the opera, to Vauxhall, 
and to Marylebone Gardens. The last straw, on each occasion, 
is that she has to be rescued by Lord Orville, who is perplexed 
by her being mixed up with people like the Branghtons, or by 
Sir Clement Willoughby, who seizes the opportunity to make 
violent love. Fanny Burney manages the situation admirably 
when she brings these polished members of the fashionable 
world and Madbune Duval with the ill-mannered Branghton 
family on the stage together, although her own prudishness ^ 
and a tinge of the snob are evident in the way she puts the 
emphasis. 

Vulgarity was not a new thing in novel or play $ but no one 
had made it the principal theme as Fanny Burney did in the central 
chapters of Evelina, The squabbling of the Branghton sisters, 
the pinchbeck gentility of the City brau, Mr Smidi, the uncouth 
attentions of the one and the ill-bred sn^rs of the others, their 
conceited airs and their prostration when confronted by a real 
baronet : it is all first-class oxnedy. Mr Smith, the Branghtons’ 


*** But I tuppote yuu mutt not tell her," laid her father. ' Poor Fan*t tuck 
a prude " {Barfy Diary ^ ji. aia). 
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lodgv, was rig^dy the &vourite character in the botdc to Dr 
Jdinson and to Hazlitt.^ 

“O fie, Tom,— dispute with a lady!” cried Mr Smith. 

“ Now, as for me. I’m for where you will, provided this young 
Lady is of the party,— one place is the same as anodier to me, 
so> mat it be but agreeable to the ladies,— I would go an)rwhere 
with you. Ma’am ” fto me), “unless, indeed, it were to ehurth \ — 
ha, ha, ha, — ^really, ladies, I beg your pardon, for being so rude, 
but I can’t help laughing for my life ! ” 

Sir Clement Willoughby, too, althou^ not quite free from 
exaggeration, is drawn wi^ consummate skill and goes dirough 
his difficult part with magnificent address. Madame Duval would MaJame 
have been better but for scnne uncertainty on the part of her 0*pal 
creator, who seems to have meant her chiefly as a butt for ridicule, 
a vulgar and uneducated Frenchwt»xum, which, of course, die was 
not. But as often happens with low-comedy figures, Madame 
Duval proved too much for the audior’s intendons, and shows 
herself not a bad sort of woman at all. She turns the tables on 
the formidable Sir Clement in one scene, to the general applause. 

Nor was Fanny successful with her salt-water captain 1 a young Caftain 
lady of her propriety could not be, as she conceived him, like one Mirvaa 
of Collett’s brutal seamen. “ I can only give you a fiiint idea of 
his language,” she says, “ and, besides, he makes use of a thousand 
sea-terms, which are to me quite unintelligible.” Hence she was 
handicapped in the one talent, for lifelike speech, that served her 
with the most intractable of her other oddides. No wonder that 
Captain Mirvan was regarded as a libel on his profession. The 
horseplay perpetrated on the unlucky Madame Duval is, for 
reasons not dissimilar, another blot on the story. Then there is 
the unfortunate episode in i^idi Fanny slips into the i6le of die 
contemporary novelist of sensibility. The melanchdy and suicidal T he tnti- 
Mr Macartney, the desperate man of sentiment, is as bad as 
Mackenzie’s ^rley at his worsts who was to be a spectacle to 
the world three years later. But Fanny’s attitude in this and other ^ 

* ** * Oh, Mr Smith, Mr Smith ii the man ! * cried he, laufhiii| tiolently. 

* Harr.y Fielding never drew ao good a character 4— anch a fine varfitilLef low 
politenesr f tuch a itruggle to appear a gentleman t Madam, there It no cnacacter 
better drawn anywhere— -in any book or by any author ' '* (Dr Jobnton, quoted 
in the Diary and LHttrt, i. 72). 
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aoenes of artUtdal pathos, in CeaBa, for imtatioe, ou^t to be 
compared wt^ such a passage in her diary os diot of the nus< 
andirofnc young lady alrea(fy dted.^ She was dd i neadng all sorts 
of life, now sympoAeticolly and now widt satire, and when die 
touched upon sentimentalism it was always with some respect 
**CedBa” Fanny Burney’s second novel was a more ambitious and a more 
daborate production ; the subject ag^n is a young lady’s entry 
upon life, and again the comic delineation diaracter is adapted 
to the expectations of readers..a.|>the drculating library Iw means 
of on absorbing love affair and the problematical issues of a plot. 
But the plot is both more complicated and more fiu'-Rtched; 
it is at once an intricate scheme for the display of a lam and 
diversified crowd of characters, and a means of providi/ig ai»unple 
allowance of exdtement, suspense, and surprise. Noveli^ had 
yet to leam how characters can be left to diow themselves dS 
spontaneously, without such an artificial framework as can have 
veiy little interest for thoughtful readers. The nature of the plot 
is hinted in the title: CtciRa, or Memoirs of an Heiress (1782). 
Cecilia Beverley inherits 0,000 ftcmi her father, and is left 
^3000 a year by her uncle, the dean, on the condition that her 
husband, if she marries, tiiall take the name of Beverley. Ere Wg, 
Cedlia and Mortimer Delvile fidl in love. But the young man 
comes of a very ancient fiunily, and the Delviles hotly expose a 
nutch coupled vnth such a proviso, their head, Mr Delvile, that 
stickler for pedigree, most of all. The question is much debated 
by all their connexions and friends-— ne^ess to say, it was much 
canvassed by readers when the bode appeared, and important 
authorities todt the side of Mr Delvile, although changes of 
manners render it difficult for the modern reader to sympathize, 
even poetically, with the conflicting motives. 

Mth- But, whilst the champion of ancestral pride remains implacable, 
drmatic hig jg gradually melted when she comes to know Cecilia 
better. She is tom different ways, by her husband, her enamoured 
son, and the ftscinatii^ girl $ and the^getwral anguish, intensified 
by Rusunderstandings between the lovets, culminates in several 
dramatic scenes for which Fanny. Bumey laboriously prepued. 
Pre8ently,Cecilia and young Delvile settle their privatedifferences, 

* See aboveg p. 155. 
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and, after terriUe stnig^ between natural affection and die 
prejudice which &e duues with her hudwnd, Mrs Delviie 
consents to a secret marriage. The yom^ couide part at the 
dnudidoor. But the embarrassit^sequd is that Cecilia’s ftartune 
from her unde is forthwidi claimed by die next hdr; die has 
forfeited it under the will. Dntressing scenes ensue, a further 
motive, jealou^, being rather superiluousiy imported. At one 
moment, Cedlia goes insane and dhappeais.* Earlier occurrences 
have added to the main perplexity. ]^ore falling in love with 
young Delviie, Cecilia had been staying with the Barrels, a friend 
of her girlhood and her feshionable and spendthrift husband. This 
episode had introduced the inexperienced yout^ woman to fast 
life in London and brought her into embarrassments parallel to 
Evdina’s experiences. Mr Barrel was one of her guardians ; and 
when in a highly theatrical scene he commits suidde at a soirde 
at Vauxhall — a scene greatly admired by some — ^it comes out that 
Cedlia’s 0,000 has disappeared in helping to pay off his debts 
on the turf. Thus new trouble arises when at len^ Mr Delviie 
would have agreed to his scm’s marrying the heiress with her 
£io,ooo, but without the ,£3000 a year and the change of name. 

This Barrel underplot and the rest of the subordinate complica- 
tions are ingeniously attached to the main business s it is a piece 
of clever melodrama, but mechanical, not truly motived. Fanny 
Burney does not undeistand the fundamentals of character; 
her concern is with the differences and oddities of human nature, 
not with that which b universal. Bence, apart from a few scenes 
of concentrated comedy, her novels are inferior to the diaries in 
the very characteristics rriiich are her strength. 

It was, however, the Delviie affair and ^e harrowing struggle Mora&stic 
between the claims of fiunily and diose of love that riveted the eltmenu 
attention most of her contemporary readers; and next to this 
the Barrel episode, wluch was re^ud^ as a tragic and powerful 
illvstratimi of the nemesis waiting upon ftdly and vice. *1110 latter 
is didactic througji and throu^ and fer moralmi^ was not to be 
oudone ev«i by Maria Et^ewordi, who at this time was writing 
or translatii^ educational tdes under the eye her< pedagogic 

^ PcAap* the fiitt eppetfenee of the asohy eoluna in litetetnie.u t& notice 
iaeerted by her flnden In the D*ih A^uartiur : ** ManifiH : WhereM ■ cncy 
yoonf My, tell, fiir.complssioiio4,” ete. (toe Book X., chop. riil.). 
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&ther.^ Cecilia's behaviour in these trying emergencies is so 
angelic that she seems iar too faultless for an imperfect world. 
And her propriety is more impeccable even than the innocent 
Evelina's. All this was warmly approved $ see the fiunous 
discussion of Cmlia by those queens of the bluestockings, 
Mrs Delany, Mrs Chaponc, and the Duchess of Portland: 
“ The Harrds ! — Oh, then the Harrels ! " cried Mrs Delany. 
“ If you ^>eak of the Harrels, and of the morality of the book,” 
cried the Duchess, with a solemn sort of voice, we /shall, 
indeed, give Miss Burney her due: so striking, so pure, so 
genuine, so instructive.” \ 

The prize Fanny said herself that the scene between the mother ana son, 

scene which Mrs Delvile is so frenzied with ” grief and horror ”\that 

she suddenly cries My brain is on fire ” and breaks a bl^d- 
vessel, was the very scene for which she wrote the whole book, 
" and so entirely does my plan hang upon it, that I must abide by 
its reception in the world, or put the whole behind the fire.” * 
People took sides in the controversy. Mrs Delany reminds the 
Duress of Portland of her earnestness when she came to this 
part : ** Down dropped the book, and just with the same eneigy 
as if your Grace had heard some real and important news, you 
called out, ‘ I’m glad of it with all my heart.’ ” ® But Fanny her- 
self also took sides : no author so incapable of detachment. I 
never meant to vindicate old Delvile, whom I detested and made 
detestable ; but I always asserted that, his character and situation 
considered, he did nothing that such a man would hesitate in 
doing.” 4 She had the satisfaction of knowing that she had secured 
the effects she aimed at, and made the impression upon her most 
esteemed readers that she desired. Cecilia sends us into people’s 
houses with our eyes swelled out of our heads with weeping,” 
writes one of her sister Susan’s correspondents. " Wc take the 
hock into the carriage, and read and weep. . . . During Cecilia’s 
delirium, anyone coming into the room would have been surprised. 
. . . The children wept and sobbed aloudi my heart was bursting 
with agony ! and we all seemed in despair.” < Nor was this her 
only concession to the claims of sensibility. The history of the 

* Zh'sny and Litters, it. soi. * Hid, 71. * Ikid, SOI. 

* Earij Diary, ii. 325, note. 


« Hid, 125. 
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unfortunate carpenter and his fiunily, recfaiced to poverty because 
Mr Harrel had neglected to pay his bills, and foe death of the 
litde boy, would have done hwiour to the contemporary emttUe 
larmaymte. 

Yet foe eJKxUence of Cta&a lies elsevfoere. Its true merit is in Sa&rt tf 
the many scenes, too many unfortunately, in whidi foe diameter* 
monger makes her fops and eccentrics exhibit their mannerisms 
and idioqmcrasies. Goldsmith had glanced at the “ paltry 
aSfectadon, strained allusions, and disgusting finery,” which are 
too frequently “ foe badges of ignorance, or of stupidity,” and 
made his Chinese visitor seize his hat and leave foe room because 
he aimed “ at appearing rather a reasonable creature, than an out- 
landish idiot.” ^ But by Fanny Burney’s time these extravagants 
had become a social {dague, and admirable sport for foe satirist. 

Of course, they figure in the diary. Fanny does not repine at 
being placed on a sofii next “ foe thin quaker-like woman ” Mrs 
Aubrey, vfoen it enables her to evade Miss Weston, “ for the 
extreme delicacy of Miss Weston makes it prodigiously fatiguing 
to converse with her, asdt is no little difficulty to keep pace with 
her refinement, in order to avoid foocking her by too obvious an 
inferiority in daintihood and /m.” * But she makes a select muster 
of such exquisites and grotesques in CeeiHai our only oimplaint 
is, not that there are so many, but that she makes them perform 
foe same antics too often ; foe same situation is so often repeated 
that she exhausts foe possibilities of her creations, and all but 
exhausts the reader’s enjoyment of them. This is what foe old 
criticism implied, that they speak too much in character. After 
all. Fielding did not keep on giving us Partridge at foe play, and 
Goldsmith’s Mr Burchell was not always saying ” Fu^e ! ” 

Fanny Burney was not a mistress of foe art of handling bores. 

There are so many of them that they have to be drawn up Tit In- 
in ear-marked groups, each representing some folly that mil 
soon be driven out by a new affoctation. “The present race 
Insensibilists ” are sdll on speaking terms with foe followers of 
Miss Larolles, head of foe Voluble tribe, and the Supercilious, 
led by Miss Leeson. But foey are threatened 1^ foe sect of the 
Jaigonists, and are hard put to it to maintain their pre-eminence. 

I Chintn of tho WtutU^ Letter XXXIII. * Biury mnd Ltum^ i. 3lt« 
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Mr Meadows, ** since he commenced Insenstbilist, has never 
once dared to be pleased, nor ventured for a moment to look in 
good humour ! ” ^ But “ he is now in the very height of fashion*- 
able favour : his dress is a model, his manners are imitated, his 
attention is courted, and his notice is envied/* ** And by what 
wonderful powers has he acquired such influence? ** Cecilia asks 
the caustic Mr Gosport. ** By nothing but a happy art in catching 
the reigning foible of the times, and ar/ying them to an extre 
yet more absurd than anyone had done before him. Ceremon); 
he found, was already exploded for ease, he therefore explode 
ease for indolence ; devotion to the fliir sex had given way to a\ 
more equal and rational intercourse, which, to push still Anther, \ 
he presently exchanged for rudeness ; joviality, too, was already 
banished for philosophical indifference, and that, therefore, he 
discarded, for weariness and disgust.**^ Mr Meadows, with his 
vacant smile, does it very well, if a little too often. “ You arc 
right, ma*am, extremely right; one does not know what in the 
world to do with one’s self. At home, one is killed with medita- 
tion ; abroad, one is overpowered by ceremony ; no possibility 
of finding ease or comfort.** He and the voluble Miss Larolles 
are an excellent contrast when they get together. “ Do you love 
the country? *’ he asks her, not to open his mouth for nothing. 

“Yes, vastly; only I’m so monstrously tired, I can hardly 
stir a step. Do you like it ? ” 

‘‘ The country ? O no ! I detest it ! Dusty hedge^, and chirp- 
ing sparrows ! *Tis amazing to me anybody can exist upon such 
terms.** 

“ I assure you,** cried Miss Larolles, I’m quite of your 
opinion. I hate the country so you’ve no notion. I wish witn all 
my heart it was all under ground. I declare, when I first go 
into it for the summer, I erv so you can’t think. I like nothing 
but London. — ^Don’t you ? ’* 

London!** repeated Mr Meadows, melancholy! the 
sink of all vice and depravity. Streets without light 1 Houses 
without air ! Neighbourhood without society ! Tadkers without 
listeners ! — ^*Tts astonishing any rational being can endure to be 
so miserably immured. ’ ’ 

** Lord, Mr Meadows,** cried she angrily, ** I believe' you 
would have one live nowhere ! ** 

^ Book rV., chap. it. 


* Ikid. 
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^ “True, very true, ma’am,*’ said he, yawning, “one really 
lives nowhere; one does but v^etate, ana wi^ it all at an eno. 

Don’t you find it so, ma’am? ’’* 

The supercilious Miss Leeson and the Jaigonist Captain Ateidiy, MrSrigp 
who if always aimi, or astmmi, or au disispm, we amu»ng at 
the same rate. The vulgar but direwd Mr Briggs, wdio infuriates 
Mr Delvile by referring to him as “ Don Pedigree,’’ if he seems 
to exceed even the bounds of farce, was authenticated for those 
who prefer possibility to probability by the “ poor little mean 
City man,’’ who jumped up when there was a dispute whether 
such things as a Mr Briggs exist, and said, “ But tiierc is though, 
for I’sc one myself! ’’ • 

If Mr Bri^ is possible, what about Albany, wdiose wild elo- Albtn^ 
quenceand stilted denunciations nude him oneof Dr Jdmson’s first 
fevourites ? Most of Fanny Bumey’scharacters, however eccentric, 
had their origin either in individuals or in some prevalent char- 
acteristic Was Albany perchance drawn more or less freely after 
the lineaments of “ that worthy, good, half-mad ’’ James Hutton, 
the Moravian, who makes divers appearances in the diary, and of 
whom Fanny says, “ There is something in his fli^tiness wdiich 
freaks so much goodness of heart, and so much ignonuKe,— or 
coHtmpt (I know not which) of the world, that his conversation 
is quite singular ’’ ? Whether there is anything in such a ftieory or 
not, there can be no doubt that the great scene in which the author 
manages to bring the stately Mr Delvile, the builder Hobson, 
the vulgar little Briggs, and the vaticinatory Albany, into one 
room together, “ each raging with a monomania of his own,’’ as 
Macaulay put it, “ each talking a dialect of his own, and each 
inflaming all the others anew every time he opens his mouth,’’ * is 
surpassing comedy. 

Between the dates of CeciRa and of her third novel, CamOa,*' Cmllh" 
tr a pklurt of youth (1796), Fanny Burney had gone through 
experiences that dumged her history. For several tryii^ years 
she served Queen Charlotte as second mistress of the robes, and 
in 1 793 die married General d’Arblay. Her diaiy wentrni steadily, 
limpid and lively as ever, in contiast to her novels, wfaidi in ease 

^ Book VII., ehap. > Diary and Lattm, ii. 201 • 

* CrnieaJ and Hiuorkal Ei$ayt\ ** Ma4»mc d’Arblty.'* 
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and vivaoty show a gradual declenrirm from first of all. She 
was a great admirer of Rasseias, and of its author, who gave her 
advice, and has radily been suspected of actually lending a hand 
in parts of her writings. A stiffness and formality in tire dialogue, 
atul more of it in theiurrative prose, pcnnt, even in Ctdlia^ to tiie 
influence of the admired Johnson ; in Camilla the trail of secrnid- 
rate Johnsonian English is over everything. And yet in the 
unstudied entries in her diary she copl^ mingle dialogue and sto^ 
with masterly ease. Here is a bit from her colleague Colonel 
Goldsworthy’s doleful account of how the king had worn out hs 
equerries in a long day’s htmting, and came home to Windsor 
without the least suspicion that they were more fiitigued than h<^ 
was. 

Well, after all this, fagging away like mad from eight in the 
morning till five or six in the afternoon, home we crane, looking 
like so xaany drowned rats, with not a dry thread about us, nor 
a morsel within us — sore to the very bone, and forced to smile 
all the time 1 and then after all this what do you think follows? — 

* Here, Goldsworthy,’ cries His Majesty : so up I comes to him, 
bowing profinmdly, and my hair aripping down to my shoes; 

* Goldsworthy,’ cries His Majesty. * Sir,’ says I, soiling agree- 
ably, with the rheumatism just creeping all over me ! but still, 
expecting something a little bit comfortable, I wait patiently to 
know his gracious pleasure, and then, ’ Here, Goldsworthy, I 
say! ’ he cries, ‘will you have a little barley water? ’ Barley 
water in such a plight as that! Fine compensation for a wet 
jacket, truly ! — barley water ! I never heard of such a thing in 
my lifi: ! Barley water after a whole day’s hard hunting ! ” 

“ And pray did you drink it? ” 

“I drink it?— Drink barley water? no, noj not come to 
that neither 1 But there it was, sure enough ! — ^in a jug fit for a 
sick-room $ just such a thing as you put upon a hob in a chimney, 
fi>r some poor miserable soul that keqps his bed I just such a 
thing as ti^ 1— And, * Here, Goldsworthy,’ says His Majesty, 

* here’s the barley water I ’” _ 

" And did the King ^nk it himself? ” 

“Yes, God bless His Majesty! But I was too humble a 
subject to do the same as the King !— Barlw water, quoth I ! — 
He 1 ha !— a fine treat truly ! Heaven defeno me ! I’m not come 
to that, ndther ! had enough too, but not so bad as tiu^.’’ ^ 

^ DfOfy mnd Leittn^ iii. 67 * 68 « 
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Never after EviSna did Fanny l^mey succeed in her fiction A dull 
in creating this illusion of having transferred reality, unimproved 
and untampered with, to the printed page ; very hr from it in 
CamUla^ in peru»ng which die reader marvels how the vivacious 
diarist could be guilty of such a rambling, dull, and amateuridi 
performance. It is the general history of a set of young people 
at the marriageable age, and in particular of the way one couple, 
contrary to their elders* designs, fall in love with ea^ other, and 
in spite of misunderstandings and other vicissitudes reach the happy 
goal. There is hardly anything else in it, except the common 
accidents, the petty troubles. In Evelina^ the author could make 
the trivialities of life interesting, by quietly revealing what usually 
passes unnoticed. Here die lal^rs the insignificant and relates at 
great length and in conscientious detail what merits no attention, 
until the reader is bored to death. And in place of the freshness 
and impromptu liveliness of Evelina and the diary, she writes with 
a forced vivacity vacant of charm, and at times with a formality 
and Johnsonian pedantry that benumb. 

To obtain the hand of an object he so highly adinired, though 
but lately his sole wish, appeared now an uncertain blessing, a 
suspicious good, since the possession of her heart was no longer 
to be considered her inse|^rable appendage. His very security 
of the approbation of Mr and Mrs Tyrold became a source of 
inquietude ; and, secret from them, from her, and from all, he 
determined to guard his views, till he could find some opportunity 
of investigating her own unbiased sentiments.^ 

When love stories are written in that jargon, a lingo more Exaggev’* 
repellent than even Captain Aresby’s, only the infatuated or those her 
in duty bound will read diem once, and nobody twice. Towards 
the end sundry tragic incidents arc contrived and set forth in the 
wildest emotional language : the prize scene in Cecilia is a piece 
of quiet narrative in oxnparison. Fanny Burney was alwa)rs given 
to repeating situations and exhibitions of character. Here^ the 
same scene occurs again and again, with only minor variations. 

There is less of the melodrama of the Harrel chapters in Cef^ia $ 
but such as there is in CamUa she ejqiands, dwelling on trifles, 
making endless fuss about nothing. Sme of the characters are 

^ Ghif* i-s* 
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pleaaantetKMghi ifthey would not keq> on dts^yir^ their ftmiltar 
traits : die goocldiearted, optimistic, ftudidi old baronet. Sir Hugh 
Tyrold, udiose wdl-intended but misguided impulses lead to so 
much troubles die learned, absent-minded tutor. Dr Orkbome, 
always ruminating on his great work, never alive to what goes on 
aroundhim or to his responsibilities for his pupls; the self-satisfied 
bumpkin Dubster, such a nuisance to the young ladies who caiuiot 
shake off his attentions ; and the (Sokbomb, Sir Sedley Claren^l, 
who talks like Mr Meadows: 

Pho, pho ! — but why should it be so vasdy horrid an incon- 
gruity t^t a man who, by diance, is rich, diould do something ibr 
a woman who, by chance, is poor? How immensely impertinent 
is the prejudice that forbids so natural a use of money ! Why 
should the better half of a man’s actions be always under the 
dominion of some prescriptive slavery? Tis hideous to think of. 
And how could he more delectably spend or more ecstatically 
enjoy his fortune, than by so equitaole a participation ? ^ 

Beautiful sentiments; but how could a lady do anything buf 
flee? Yet here the coxcomb is supposed to betiiowinghis intrinsic 
good nature, on an appeal to his seriousness by the accomplished 
Mrs Arlbery. Half a volume, however, devoted to the history of 
a ball and its train of consequences, or to a picnic or a fiunily walk 
in the park, is too much, even enlivened by the misadventures of 
raw young men and the unconsdous pranks of the eccentrics. As 
in the previous novel, pathos is supidied by the incident of the 
man nearly sent to the ^lows for stealing a leg of mutton for his 
starving fiunily; it serves also to reveal Camilla’s goodness of 
heart to her hypercritical admirer, Edgar Mandlebert. 

**The Fanny at^ her husband were in Ftatxx for ten years (1802- 
IVandertr ” 1 812), and when she publitiied Tht Wandertr, orfemdt JS^adAtt 
(1814), truuiy of the tiiousands who bought it at two guineas a 
copy doubtless expected revelations abour life tiiere during tite 
war. They were disai^inted, and not in this expectation only. 
The prefiitory letter to Dr Burney, udio ^ed later in tiie year, 
affirms that it is a very serious work. Once tiie regarded tiie novel 
as a trivial kind of writing; but she is hopeful now “ tint an 

*Boek III. jiyjse. 
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exterior the most frivolous nuy enwrap iliostrMkms of conduct that 
the most rigid preceptor need not deem dangerous to entrust to hit 

pupls ... to make {deasant the pad) propriety, is snatching 
from evil its most alluring mode of ascendanqr.** After this 
formidable allocudmi, the opening chapters seem to promise 
better, with their livdv account of die escape from the French 
coast of a boatload of English passengers fleeing from the Reign 
(^Terror, and the arrival, at the instant they quit the shore, of 
the mysterious wanderer, taken at first to be a French lady, then 
for a Creole, but found presently to be as English as themselves. 

All this is in Fanny Burney's best style. But disenchantment is 
die qieedy lot of whoever ventures ftirdier into this last of her 
tales. 

What secrets of the novelist’s art die revealed to Jane Austen Smet/ier 
it would be venturesome to particularize; but that die standsy^fo'm 
somewhere between the broad realism of Fidding and the finer 
portraiture of her successor, and between his rich cmnedy and 
her demure irony, is manifest. Naturally, her contemporaries 
learned from her a good deal, of simpler modes of tellii^ a domestic 
story, and of other interests than crude sentimentalism. The one 
that profited most was probably Charlotte Smith, wdiose novels 
fidl, however, more conveniently into the chapter following this. 

Soon after her first novel, there ajqieared a dumsy imitation, 
Hanuirt, a smtinuHtal novel, in a series of letters, “ by the author 
of Evelina" (1780}; and two direct imitations of CeciBa are 
recorded,* Anna, or the memoirs ef a Welch heiress (1785), by 
Mrs Agnes Maria Bennett ; and Maria (i 785), by Eliza Blower. 

Both these writers were pillar and by no means worthless 
novdists, fair at character-drawing and able to construct a story 
upon diat bads. They were more sentimental, or at least didactic, 
riuui Fanny Burney, and more given to mdodnina. Mrs Bennett’s 
odier novels were y$evesule IncUseretioHS (iyS6), at first ascribed 
to Miss Burney, Agnes it Cotara, a iomestie tale (1 789), Ellen, 

Cosmtess of Castle Homel (1794), The Beggar Girl and her Bent- 
factors (i 797), add to have bm ^neftrom real pea{de at Tooting, 
and yidsatvies Absroai, or the Ghost ef n^ Father (1806}, of 
which two thousand o^nes art reported to have been sold the day 

* By MiwfiMbMidi. 
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of issue—'^hich wss fivtuiutC) if Mis Bennett wrote to imintsin 
a large fiunily wA no other source of income. Mi« Blower also 
wrote The Parsonage House (1780), George Bateman (1782), and 
Features from Ufe, or a summer visit (t 788) } all her novels were 
translated at once into Fraich. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE C30THIC NOVEL 

Mystery and Wonder, Fear and Suspense, Sensation and Terror, Tht tm- 
are some of the labels affixed by different historians to the romantic */ 
novels that traded in one or another, or in all these excitements, 9^ 
during the last few decades of the d^teenth century. The rather*^ 
absurd term “ Gothic " is perhaps more convenient, and may be 
allowed to include both those that contented themselves with a 
discreet use of fear and suspense, and also those which sou^t the 
grosser sensations of terror and brutally aimed to make the flesh 
creep. It was a term applied Erst in derision to the taste for ruins 
and picturesque survivals, especially from the Middle Ages, which 
the Augustans r^rded as barbarous and outlandish. Then it 
was amiably accepted by Walpole and others, who confessed to a 
fondness for what they called Gothic, little as they understood 
the real nature of what they admired, and grotesque as were their 
attempts to imitate it. In due time, it became one of dtose vague 
descriptive words, like “ romantic,” which offer such fadlities for 
a use&l if inexact classification. The importance of Walpole’s 
effort in die style. The Castle of Otrasste, entitled in the seccmd 
edition ” a Gothic story,” is that it showed what Gothic meant 
and gave the name free currency. 

The sources of Gothic romance were pmnted out in the last Itt semes 
chapter but one.^ They are to be sought in the popular variant of 
the fiction of sensibility evolved by the Abbd Prdvost and elabor- 
ated later on by Baculardd’Amaud. The exciting adventures, die 
violent emotions, the gloomy scenes, forests and antres, cables, 
dungeons, uid graveyards, in the abbd’s novels and the {days and 
stories of Baculard, were to be the disdncdve features of Gothic 
romance diroi^out its course. It was all a derivative of the cult 
of emotion ; and, the more morbid and coane the sensibilities to 

‘ Sm tbore, ttpccitlly pp. 13Q-1 Ji. 
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be sdrred, the more hea^y the variations and exaggerations of 
these stimulants. Some novelists sought only to conjure up a 
witching atmosphere of awe and vague apprehension; others 
employ^ the most violent shocks of physical anguish and fear. 
They ^1 dabbled in the supernatural, either playing upon or 
playing with feelings of superstition ; and, later on, those who had 
became acquainted with German folk-lore and its ghosts and elves 
and goblins found their account in satisfting the greediest appetites 
fox crime, diabolism, and nameless horrors. \ 

But the foreign influences, from whatever point of the compass 
they arrived, coincided remarkably with native tendencies that\ 
have already been noted; with such curious tastes, for instance, 
such abnormal forms of sensibility, as appear in the literature of 
death and the sepulchre, which in turn gave Baculard d’Arnaud 
such congenial inspiration. The growing interest in the past, 
again, the tenderness for the hoary and decayed, the rage for the 
mediaeval, the awakening of the historical spirit — all these nour- 
ished and were nourished by thisemotionabromanticism. The work 
of the antiquaries, the revival of the ballads and other old literature, 
and even the imitations and forgeries, gave it fresh sustenance. 
The mediaeval, the antique, the picturesque, the funereal, ghostly, 
macabre, all were jumbled together as Gothic attributes. Such 
generalized Gothicism had appeared in Ferdinand Count Fathom 
(1753), that is, in a novel of picaresque adventure heavily spiced 
with erotic sentimentality.^ There can be little doubt that 
Smollett had read Provost, of whose works, especially Cleveland f 
translations abounded, not to mention imitations and spurious 
continuations. So far, our attention has been chiefly directed to the 
results of this foreign influence in domestic realism, its effect upon 
Richardsonian fiction. But that was only one of the varieties of 
novel to which it gave new leaven. The Gothic colouring of the 
historical or semi-historical novel at this epoch is easily distin- 
guished; but it is patent also in many hybrids that belong to 

^ See Volume IV. 216-220. 

s Cltra Reeee, who eltewhere alludes to the novels of *' M. Prev6t/* shows 
that editions of this favourite with English readers were so common that 
the did not even know who wrote it : ** The life of Cltveland^ natural fon of 
OHwr ^ronmtlh i> one of the oid JVovr/f, if I may be allowed the expression ; 
1 do not eertainly know the Author, nor yet the date of the first edition " 
(Prr^if a/* Jtonmnee, i. 123). 
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nddier one daastiordie other, z good jwopwtion of them modelled 
on the lurid senationalism of Baculud d’Amaud. 

Apart fiom a tew odd instanoet in udiidh events or diatacters HUtirital 
firom the past happened, almost by chance, to be the subject, nfittitm: 
in some of the tales and novelettes of Deloney, Loc^, and Na^e, 
there had hitherto been no historical fiction in En^ish. The^**^ 
genealogy of the historical novel must be sougjit in die same 
quarter as that the novel of sensilnlity.t Gtnnberville and 
La Calprenbde evdved a sort of historical romance udiidi migjit 
as well be called romantic history, or, better still, an elaborate 
mydi solemnly pretending to be history. They regarded their 
enonnous chronicles as “des histoires embellies de quelque 
invention.’’ Then came the anti-romantics widi their realism to 
correct all this make-believe, Courdlz de Sandras and Count 
Anthony Hamilton in their romances based on fiu:t giving 
precise circumsoince and portraits that had to run the gauntlet of 
recognition and criticism.* .So fiir as local colour and an adequate 
allowance of facts were concerned, it has been observed that 
Provost’s fiction is a kind of historical romance.* Of much the 
same compontion is the first of the En^idi historical romances, 
Lotigstvorj, Ettrl of Salithurj (1762}, udikh might actually have 
been written to compete with the highly popular Cleveland. It 
was the work of an Irish cleigyman, Thtmias Leland, vriio among 
other historical works wrote later a IBstory of Ireland from the 
invasion of Hestry II. (1773). Whatever Leland knew of the 
times of t^t monarch, there are few facts and very little historical 
colouring in this story, aldiougji it is fiction in rite guise of history 
rather than history in the guise of fiction. It gjves the apocryfdial 
career of William de Lmigeqpde, third Earl of Saliriniry, the 
naturad son of Henry II. and Fair Rosamund, who comes back to 
England, adter a campaign in Gascony, imprisonment amd many 
perUs, to find his countess persecuted by a nefdiew of Hubert de 
Burgh, who covets his estates. . Longest discomfits his enemies, 
and marries the girl who had followed him as a pi^e to her lover. 


^ See Lt X e mon Utairifiu i rmaaipu, par Le«U Maiiron (tSpS), 

capeeiaUy the Snt twe ehapten ; " Le Reman kiatori^ne avant le lomaotiame, 
Lc Coolant i4<aliite,'' eaS " Le CWnant iSalUte.” 

• See Volume Itl. ej-ty. 

* See above, p. i x6. 
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tbcLordof Pdctiers. Several ofthe characters are historical; the 
incidents are fiction and at variance with fitct. 

Walftk't No one took much notice of Longm«rd\ but it was very 

^'Cattkof when a man of letters of Horace Walpole’s standing 

published a romantic novel in which similar pseudo-history of die 
days of knights and tourneys was fitted out widi a whole ajqnratus 
of phantoms and portents, if not more terrifying, at least drami 
on a larger scale and with a more mader-of-fiu:t realism than die 
boldest inventions of Pr^ost and Baculard d’Amaud. The Casm 
ef Otranto (1764) was, like the mansion in which he wrote it, a 
dilettante’s exploit in Godiicism, a pseudo-antique; in the one 
and in the other, Walpole let andquarian taste and fiuitasy havel 
free play, with less seriousness in the case of the story than he felt 
for his architectural hobby. Walpole relates that the tale originated 
in a dream, in which the hall and staircase at Strawberry Hill 
blended curiously with dim memories of an ancient college at 
Cambridge. A gigantic hand in armour ” was laid on the 
banister.^ The mighty hand suggested the gigantic helmet which 
crushes the son of the usurping Manfred. Dreaming in his own 
miniature casde, he conjured up the walls of the great fortress of 
Otranto, and saw them thrown down by the phantmi of Alfonso, 
“ dilated to an immense magnitude,” when this monstrous 
apparition proclaimed the boy Theodore the rightful heir. The 
dream pictures were the basis ; the story was a piece of machinery 
easily contrived ; and Walpole kept true to tiie common sense of 
his century in not troubling himself in the least about probability 
in a stmy obviously untrue. But the mechanism is so nakedly 
exposed that he fails to be impresrive ; our emotions are untouched. 
And this was the more unfortunate in that Walpole remained a 
sentimentalist. All the traditions, especially that of poetic justice, 
are strictly observed. The saturnine Manfred is marked for dcknn, 
but he is not idlowed to perish until the cup of his crimes is full. 
All the oiq^ressed characters, the hero above all, who is not really 
a peasant ^t of princely blood, are sustained by conscious recti- 
tude. ” My sins, tiiank heaven,” says Theodore, have not been 
numerous, nor do they exceed what mi^t be eiqiected of my age.” 

* See Profefsor O, Doughty't introductory essay to Tie CasrU of Oirento 
(1919), xU.>xtu. 
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Thi CmtU Otranto was widely read; no doubt, it was received 
indulgently as a curious freak of fancy from one not much given 
to such eccentricities. (He had not yet written his tragedy Tht 
Mysterious Mother^ which was to outdo Baculard again in sheer 
horror, and to disgust Fanny Burney, who went to Strawberry 
Hill on purpose to borrow it>) But it did not start a new line 
of ghost stories, arouse a keener interest in the Middle Ages, or 
bring any rival historical romancers into the field.* In truth, no 
one paid it serious attention, until many years later Clara Reeve 
undertook to show how it ought to have been written. 

Clara Reeve (1729-1807) was a sensible and very industrious Clara ^ 
writer, and well read in the history of fiction, as she showed in , 

her conversational study The Progress of Romance (1785)- **TheOU 
of the earliest tasks that she undertook was a new translation English 
of Barclay’s Argents^ which appeared under the new title, The Baron ” 
Phoenix (1772). Thirteen years after the first edition of The 
Castle of Otranto^ she vras ipoved to write a novel, with a parallel 
theme and plot, recovery of his rights of primogeniture by the son 
of a baron brought up in ignorance of his birth, and to provide the 
requisite Gothic elements of awe and dread without resorting to 
the supernatural. Dreams and mysterious noises are the utmost 
that she ventures to employ. In short, her novel is carefully 
devised to preserve that inappropriate and ridiculous thing in 
romance, conunon sense. It aims at correctness ; but the correct- 
ness is unhistorical, and the characters and manners are those of 


* Diary and LtUtrs^ iii. 120-12 x $ it is based on a revolting case of incest— 

the motive affected by Prdvost. , «./>»/• 

• The usual assumption in studies of Gothic romance is that Tht QaitU nJ 
Otranto inaugurated the genre which culminated in the novels of Mrs Radcliffe. 
But it would be more reasonable to place the starting-point either earlier or 
later. Prevost’s novels had long been in circulation in this country and mo 
been frequently imitated. Both Smollett's Ftrdinand Count Fathim and Leland a 
Lonmtord have closer resemblances to Prdvost, on the one hand, and to 
Radcliflian Gothicism on the other. And the later Gothic romance was not like 
Walpole at all. Even Clara Reeve repudUted the peculiar romanticism of his 
Gothic novel, and tried to correct it in TAt Old Englhk Baron, She wrote other 
stories that are nearer to the Gothic formula. The grmt day, boweger* « 
Gothic romance was the last decade of the century, and immediate pweuwors 
of Mrs Radcliffe 's novels appearing then were the sisters Harriet and Sophia Le^ 
who wrote novels directly inspired by Prdvoat and Baculard. If any 

can be said to have inaugurated the genre in this country, it it S^hu s ttory 
in the manner of Chvotandt the iem|^*hiftorical novel called The Rretst^iyo^jt 
for which see below, p. iSi. 
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herowndine. ItisftiiiodemsaitiinttitalMioiyinaduuiMttitii^ 
fiame. Tite novel appeared first as The Chtu^oH of FirUu, a 
Gothit tale (i 777) { it was repuUished as The Old Ea^ish Baron 
(1778), and this second edition was deificated to Mrs Brigden, 
dte daughter of Ridiardson. That was not unfitting, fi>r in 
redudng the extravagances of Walpole’s invention to sobriety 
and commonfdace ^e was careful also to restore the sensibility to 
which he had not paid due respect. At a later <hte she publi^ed 
another historical novel, Menmrs ef Sir Reger de Clarendon (i 793}, 
which has the lucidity and odier merits of her first, but like that 
is dead-alive. It tells the story of the si^ of Calais and the battle 
of Poitiers, of die deeds of the Blade Prince, the founding of the 
Garter, and other great episodes of the age of Edward III. and 
Richard II. The fiicts are correct, she obtained them frexn me 
best authorities available; indeed her first intention was to wnte 
an historical memoir ; but the romantic story into which die 
lured fiiils to recapture the spirit and atmosjdiere of that distant 
past. Bodi her novels in this respect are Longrtuori all over again. 
Utr .More interesting as an effort in the Gothic style is her story 
tims h The Exiles, or Memoirs of the Count de Crenstadt (1788^, which 
GotHcism doubly based upon Baculard d’Amaud, since it borrowed from 
two of his novels or novelettes. The History of Count Gleichen, as 
it was called in the Englidi translation (i 785), and the shortef 
D'Abnansd, anecdote fran^mse (1 776), apparently never translated. 
Both, and of course Clara Reeve’s derivative, are tragic accounts 
of the entanglements of a man widi two women and die miseries 
ndiich are the consequence. Sensibility of the relation stamp 
runs full riot, and there is no lack of the terrifying incidents 
and the harrowing expc.'iences that had proved so alluring to die 
readers of Priest’s Dyen de Killerine, a novel that probably gave 
as much of die tone and atmosphere as Baculard’s two stories. 
Crtmstadt was as good a type of despair and gloom as the earlier 
cxemjdar of romantic sensibility Patrice, and had literary off* 
qprii^ in theKruitzner * of Harriet Lee,a figure to be considered 
presendy, whidi was the original of Byron’s Werner. Miss 
Reei'e idso vvrote two stories of life in her own day. The Two 

^ Croni^Udt for t while Ukes the Aame of his faithful servant Albert Krentser { 
hence no doubt the name fCruitciier. See below» p. 183. 
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Mentors (1783) and The Sdio^fer H^'idtws (1791 )• both, charac- 
teristically, inculcating; a most wholesome mond. For even sriien 
rile att emp ted the Gothic style her express aim was instruction, 
especially moral instruction; and for this purpose she would 
consent to use only “ asufficient degree of the marvdlous to exdte 
the attention, enou^ of the manneis of real life to give an air of 
probability to the work, and oiou^ of the pathetic to engage the 
heart in its behalf.” ^ 

Of mudi more rigniiicance as.pioneeis were die sisters So|diia 
(1750-1814) and Harriet Lee (1757-1851), whose part in the"*^ 
^velopmcnt of the style was epc^-inaking, rithou^ their crafts- 
manship was halting and their imagination limited. The Recess 
(i 785) by Sophia Lee was an attempt in the manner of CUveUmd^ Rfrtu ” 
a sentimental novel of adventure, laid in the past, with the sombre 
stage effects and displays of agitated feeling beloved of Prdvost. 

The gloomy retreat where the twin heroines, dau^ters of Mary 
Queen of Scots by a clandestine marriage with the Duke of Norftdk, 
are brought up in secret, is another Rumney’s Hole, and the 
gigantic piles of ruins by which it is environed are a heritage from 
the same author which was handed on to Charlotte Smith, Sirs 
Radcliffe, and countless minor romancers. The old monastery, 

“ half sunk in ruin, and overhung with ivy, and trees of growth 
almost immemorial . . . appeared the very cell of melancholy.” 

Here riie unfortunate sisters live, separated freun their queenly 
mother, and here they meet with their love adventures, for 
Matilda is the unacknowle^ed wife of Leicester, and Ellinor gora 
mad at her separation from Essex, who soon is led to execution. 

The narrative is extracted, by an already time-honoured device, 
from a manuscript in which the aged writer lived over again the 
misfortunes of her youth. Well-known names are brought in, the 
two queens. Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Brooke, Buriei^, Murray, 

King James, besides the protagonists already mentioned; but foe 
history is foe naive versimi of an intelligent schoolfprl whose 
imaginatimi has been awakened, but who has nothing better to 
fomirii it with than foe etqierience of her own small worid and her 
sentimental dreams. Minor’s tribulaticMis are scarce less piteous 
than Amy Robsart’s, her heiress presumptive, for there can be 

* PicfMc to Th OU EnglUh Btno. 
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little doubt dnt The Ruess gave hints for Kemhoorth. But 
Leicester is admirably soft-hearted. At her telling him the 
melancholy story of her birth and precarious de^'ny, “ Tears, 
composed of every meking sensation, seemed to fttU ftom my eyes 
on his heart. Tliose line eyes [evidently Leicester’s] were teeming 
widi some generous consolation, when a sudden noise obliged us 
to separate.” Uncanny noises and terrific daps of thunder are 
indeed continually reverberating through the jerry-built medieval 
piles and the raimhadcle story, and they condnud to echo in the 
stories dut quickly followed, for the efiect upon Miss Lee’s 
readers was all that could be desired.^ 'Among others, they stiriied 
die ima^nadon of a young lady at Bath named Ward, a friend 
of Sophia Lee, who ran a thriving private school there : Mie 
Ward was soon to marry a gendeman named Raddifiie.^ \ 
Harriet Lee called The Recess, not inaccurately, “The fir^ 
English romance that blended interesting fiedon with historicas 
events and characters, embellishing both by picturesque descrip- 
tion. CUvelemd, written, as I believe, by the Abbi Prev6t, had 
precedence of all.” * In her own introduction, Sophia observes 
that the verisimilitude of the story is heightened by the marvellous 
nature of the incidents, since the age of Elizabeth was the age of 
romance. But she and her sister were able to find romance much > 
nearer their own dme. After publishing IVarbeci, a pathetic tale 
(i 786),* from Baculard’s Neseuelles historiques, a tale very similar 
to Cleveland and in the tiansladon made to resemble Leland’s 
Lmgsword, Sqdiia co-<^rated with Harriet in a collection like 
this of Baculard’s or his Rpreteues du sentiment, also not unlike 
in smne of its contents to Marmontd’s more recent Centes moraux 
(1780). The Canterbury Tales (1797) were planned by Harriet, 
who wrote most of the stories, S<q>hia contribudng “ Pembrdee ” 
and “The Two Emilys,” in which mysterious supernatural 
appearances are duly explained in the manner of Prdvost, whose 
D^fen de KiUerine was indeed the source. The stories are con- 
densed HwueUes or novelettes, lacking the pith demanded of the 
modem short story. They deal mainly with the life of their own 

^ See Mn Bdtrkauld and htr Conttmforariet (1.877}, by the late Sir Jerom 
Mutch, whom I have heard talk on the aubject. 

* Pr^ace to Camierkury TaUt* 

* See aUo above, p. 1 36* 
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time uid the mannen and mwals of society, and betray here 
and thete pronounced democratic feelii^ towarck the rkh and 
(fisscdute. S«ne are average domestic realisms some aj^raxi- 
mate to tfie Gothic. “The Cleigyman’s Tale-Henry,** otOtier 
“Pembrcdte** is very romantic in its scheme; but its 
fiuilt is tile conceited and inflated style; even the dialogue is'^*^' 
branbastic aiul unnatural. Pembrdce married for love, but his 
wife*s pride and arrogance estranged him, and though he was 
blessed with a female child he 3reamed to adopt a boy. One 
day, in mid-Wales, he rescues a beautiful inflmt b^ from 
drowning; and, feelitsg that his secret desire has been fulfilled, 
without making the least inquiry, he installs him in his own 
house under the ill-judged pretence that it is his own bastard. 

The two children are brought up together, and naturally love 
each other like brother and sister, and even more. Henry reaches 
manhood, and fights under Wolfe at Quebec; but he finds no 
sweetness in life, although he hears tint Julia steadily repulses 
every suitor for her hand, even the most digible. But the sup- 
posed fiither at length reveals the truth ; whereupon the pair flill 
into each other*s arms, with the blessings of all their friends, and 
are awarded still more wealth, and still more honour, by the 
discovery that Henry is the long-lost scion of the house of Powys: 

“ Kruitzner, the German*s Tale,** by Harriet Lee, already « Knitz- 
alluded to in connexion with the Patrice of the Doyen de Killerine, wr ** 
is more uiunistakably Gothic, and despite clumsy involutions and 
obscurities of plot is not without a curious power, like the spell of 
a half-intelligjble nightmare. Kruitzner is the assumed name of 
the young Gnint Sitgendorf, who has disgraced the faunily by a 
course of debauchery, and quitted Prague as an outlaw. Married 
to the daughter of a great Italian savant, a misalliance but one not 
too discreditable, he learns after a while tiiat his fiither intends 
to disinherit him atul leave his wealth and honours to a Baron 
Stralenheim. But the plan nuy be forestalled if Kruitzner, now 
lurking in a town of Silesia, can make his way across the mountains 
and evade the roving bands sriio are harrying all the country at the 
end of the Thirty Y ears War. At the critical moment, however, 
the scheming barm arrives at the castle where Kruitzner is lod^, 
far from the state tq^artments; the baron has wind of his intentions 
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and is determined to thwart them. Opposing guile to guile, 
Kruitzner makes his way by stealth to the baron's room, is 
tempted by the gold he finds there, and robs him of a laige sum 
of money. Meanwhile, bis son Conrad arrives, learns with mixed 
feelings that his &ther is a thief, and being a man of action 
undertakes to make all safe. The next thing that transpires is that 
the baron has been murdered. Who is the criminal? Suqncion 
fidls on a Hungarian soldier, and Kruitzner with his fiunily 
travels unmolested to Prague. His fiither is dead, and he succeeds 
to his inheritance. But in the midst ef the festivities, in the very 
cathedral, he catches sight of the Hungarian, who perhaps vm 
the assassin. The Hungarian is the Cassandra of the story. His' 
part is to taunt Count Siegendorf with the di^race of the past, 
to hold over his head the &ct of his theft, and at last to inform 
him that the adored son, who had won golden c^iinions by his 
devotion and incorruptibility, is a worse traitor and profligate 
than himself, and was the murderer of the baron. Conrad, 
banished from Prague, rejoins his old confederates, and is slain 
in a skirmish with the regular troops $ the father dies of a broken 
heart. This is the story on which, with some alterations, Byron 
constructed his poetic tragedy Wemer. According to Byron, 
Ulric, or Conrad, was to have been married to the daughter of 
the slaughtered barony hence the deeper horror of the scene 
when the whole guilt is revealed.^ 

**The Not less powerful, and not Gothic, except that analogous 
feelings are roused, is “ The Landlady's Tale, or Mary Lawson." 

^ Byron read ** Kruitsner "when hf wai thirteen, and wu deeply impressed. He 
wrote a first act in 1 8 1 5, hot the extant play dates from 1 8s t . He straightened 
out the perplexities, and changed the names, fCruiUner to Werner and Conrad 
to Ulric. He caught and deepened the tone of tragic squalor. His play is 
a drama of inexorable destiny. The count’s father had cursed his degenerate 
son, who feels himself involved in a masc where he 

can only Butter 
Like the poor fiy, but break it not. 

He cries bitterly, '* Does my father’s curse descend even to my child f ** And Ulric, 
the murderer, reproaches his father with hiving fixed on Urn by his disgrace a 
felon’s brand. It is the Gothic idea of ineluctable fate 4 mpelling to crime, for 
which the wrongdoer feels shame and remorse, yet knows that it is useless to 
struggle against the decree ; he is predestined to evil. 

The connexion between Byron’s play and ** ICniitcner V has been carefully studied 
by W. Kluge {LsrJJByonU . . . ente draKienticAnisi^ UeSsrmcfiwif 

mii hutUiMSitulhtmt Inaug. Diss., 1913}. 
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It is another story neme^ and the padios excruciating. A 
young woman who was meanly betny<^ by a wealdiy officer 
finds her way to his seat in Nordnimberland, and by no unlikdy 
drcumstances is made nurse to the new-born child of his wife. 
The man tries m renew dieir liaison, and in her perturbation and 
resentment die runs off with the boy. She has fimoied no definite 
purpose) but die chances to go aboard a ship, and eventiudly 
fintb heraelf at We3nnouth. Here she lives fi>r years, till the boy 
grows up, and she is at a loss how to launch him in the world 
At this moment, her erstwhile seducer, now a middle-aged rake, 
is at Weymouth with his race-horses and grooms; and the boy 
makes friends with these underlings, fiucinated by the free-and- 
easy ways of the sporting household. A theft comes to light, 
and the lad is suspected. The unwitting fiither prosecutes the 
boy, who is sent to Botany Bay. Too late it comes out dut the 
supposed ddinquent is his own son. Diqiatches are sent to every 
port, to intercept the ship and convey a free pardon to the boy. 
He dies on the voyage, and the wretched fiuher reaps the fruits 
of his ill deeds. Pathos as. grim as the death sentence passed by 
the judge on the girl whom he had loved and ruined, in Nature 
and Art ! and the radical t^inions expressed are not very much 
removed from those of Mrs Inchbald: 

“ The world is divided into two classes, Mrs Dixon,** said a 
gentleman to me one d^, when we were talking tpgedier about 
poverty and wealth. *‘Tnere are those in it who have an appetite 
and no dinner, and riiose who have a dinner, and no af^pttite; 
your rich folks are in the second class; and I ^wbt u^ether 
they are better off than the other.** *■ 

A time-wom motive will be detected in another tragic tale. 
The Errors of Innocence (1786), by Harriet Lee, of a refined 
lady entrapp^ into marriage widt an unprincipled man out of 
pi^, to nudce his last moments happy. The man is not really 
at the point of deadi, and the lady has given her heart to a wmthy 
suitor, hoice misery far two noUe-minded beings, which it the sul^ 
ject die letters in which the novd it indited. This is a.4iovel 
of tenttUlity, but it is not Gotluc. That is the term to spply, on 

» H. 347. 
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Jmn the other hand, to a couple of mediocre novels moulded upon 
Fu^ The Recess, by Anne Fuller. JIan FitZ’^Osheme (1787) is a 
Temes sanguinary and fdiantom-mongering storyof die days of Henry III. 

and the Barons’ Wars» and The San of Ethelwulf (1789) an 
Ossianic tale of Saxon times. This latter came out the same 
year as Mrs Raddiffe’s first novel, the same also as the first of 
James White’s, a writer who dared to handle the stage properties 
of Gothic romance with so much playfulness and irreverence that 
J hurksqiu he was reprimanded by the reviewers, who do not however seem j 
of hettorUel to have suspected that he had his tongue in his cheek. In Earl I 
romenci Strongbaw, or the history of Richard de Clare and the beautiful ’ 
Geralda (1789), the story of the conquest of Ireland is related 
by the ghost of the doughty earl in a manner that would have 
niade Peacock smile. The harangues which he rehearses are 
amusing hits at the oratory of White’s own day in the House of 
Commons. There is similar burlesque in The Adventures of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster (1790) and The Adventures 
of King Richard Comr-de-Lion (i 79 i}> dong with extravagant 
descriptions of gloomy scenes and the violence of nature, evidently 
meant for the Lees and Mrs RaddifFe. White was better- 
informed than the average historical romancer, and kept clear 
of their solecisms in spite of his farcical bent. He was determined 
to show life as it is, and to demonstrate that our forefathers 
were as foolish as we are ourselves.” So he dressed people like 
those of his own day in mediaeval habiliments, and made them 
perform in the same sort of foolidi comedy as he saw going on 
in the modern world, with its craaes, pretences, and a£Fectations.t 
Though the critics at length perceived his humour, his more 
solemn colleagues the historical romancers did not stand cor- 
rected. But, with the exception of Mrs Charlotte Smith and 
Mrs Raddiffe, die rest of them must be passed over.* 

^ See ** A Forgotten Humorist,'* bjr J. M. S. Tompkins {Revhw of Englith 
Siudittt April 1927). White wts interested in contemportry politics, and 
among other works wrote Hints for Abolition of the SlovqfTradt (1788). Miss 
Tomkins recognises Fox, Pitt, and Sheridan among the mouthing historical 
charscters in Strongbow. 

* Miss Knight, the author of Dinarbas^ hardly counts among the romancers, 
except for one late piece. Sir Guy ds Lusignan Her Marcus FUminim^ 

pr a vkro of ik» military^ folitkaU end social life of the Romans (1792), was a 
fcries of letters *' from a young patrician to his friend '* conveying information 
la the graphic mode of Le Jeun* Anaebarsis (1788) of the Abbd Barthdldmy. 
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Mrs Charlotte Smidi (1749-1806) is not generally thought 
among die ocpments of Goduc ronandcism, nor as one wfao^*'^ 
preceded and gave useful ideas to Mrs Radcliffe. She wrote 
domesdc ficdon having a &mily resemUance to Richardson’s, 
modified by what she learned fiiom Fanny Burney. But Mrs 
Smith, especially after she separated from her ne’er-do-well 
husband and had the sole care of her dozsen children, was a most 
industrious writer, and among her numerous novels several of the 
best evidendy drew their rmnantic furnishings from Prdvost, 
indulged in heterogeneous adventure after ^e same pattern, 
including similar mysterious and tmifying occurrences afterwards 
explained away, and painted sentimental landscapes in tune with 
the sentimental moods, in the more recent manner of Rousseau 
and of the Jdile it Thiodere (1782} of Madame de GenhV 
This was a great stride in the direcdon to be taken in a short 
while by Mrs Raddiffe. If Mrs Smith is not a typical Gothic 
novelist, or not e»dusively that, she was right on the border- 
line. 

Apart from some early poems, her first published work was << Em- 
a translation of Manm Lescatd (1786). It was followed * by a mRne" 
novel, EmmtUne, the orphan ef the castle (1788), which might be 
summed up as of the Cecilia type, widi reminiscences of Clarissa.* 

The blameless young lady is the reputed illegitimate daughter of 
the dead elder brother of Lord Montreville. This arrogant and 
ambitious nobleman, with a more arrogant and apibitious wife, 
might be compared with Mr Delvile, except that he turns soft- 
hearted in extremity, and also is not an occaaon for humour. As 
in Crdfftf, the eldest son,Lord Delamere(Lord,when the ambitious 
fadier becomes a marquess), falls vidently in love widi Emmeline, 
who sets propriety and an almost excessive dutifulness before sdf- 
interest and a budding attachment, and steadily repulses him. The 
story is complicated and leisurely. Only in the fourth volume 
does Emmeline discover die marriage certificate in the casket 


* jfdile it TA^dore, ou Uttra mr Education, wts trinsUCed as Adelaide and 

TAeodanimr letters on edsscathn {1783). ^ 

* In between appeared TAe Romance of Real Life {17^7)% composed of French 
Causes ^lAbres* 

* At mneba that it, at the tame could he aiserted of Susan Ferrier't novel 
TAe InAsritance, 
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proving that she is intimate and the vast Mowbray pnqterty 
hers. By that time, she h^ a steadier and less intractable lover in 
Godoiphin, whom she marries. 

Most of die characters are aristocrats or at least very genteel. 
Esf^ept a few having objectionable rbles, they merit the descrip- 
tion of*' persons as reqiectable for their virtues as their station.” 
One of the best is Lady Adelina, who, a very Clarissa, repulses 
the dissolute betrayer who is the fedier of her child. There is also 
a rejection scene Mdly abridged from $ir Haigreaves Pollexfen’s 
femous proposal to Miss Byron : Emmeline answering felteringlyi 

That to his person there could be no objection, he goes on : \ 

“To his fertune ? ” ' 

It was undoubtedly more than situated as she was she could 
expect. 

“ To his femily ? ” 

It was a femily whose alliance must confer honour. 

“What then? ” vehemently continued the Chevalier — “what 
then, charming Emmeline, oocaaons this long reserve, this 
barbarous coldness? ” 

So it continues, in a style often copied ; even Maria Edgeworth 
did so in Belinda. The story is skilfully planned, and apart from 
the slowness, which was probably an asset to leisured readers, it 
is well narrated. Humour is alleged by the author, but must be 
taken for granted. Emmeline’s propriety, though general trait 
in heroines of her social class, is overpowerii^. She comes 
almost as near to breaking a blood-vessel as Mrs Delvile in the 
prize scene in CeciSa, when the neferious Mr Crofts calls her a 
little prude and tries to snatch a kiss. Just such a gentle, shrinking, 
refined, and strong-minded figure of beautiful girlhood was to 
hold the centre of the picture and rivet the sympathies of 
sentimental readers in all Mrs Radcliffe’s novels. 

But the background of harmonious landscape was as essential 
as the human element; Mrs fenith’s successor was to accept not 
a ringle heroine feiling in a proper devotion to scenery. Descrip- 
II tion is at a minimum in Emmeline, thou^ there are a few seasi^ 
and woodland scenes ; in the next novel, BtheSnde, er the reebae 
of the lake (i 789), she mok great pains, however, witli her setting 
at Grasmere amid the lake mountains, and in CeUsHna (1791} 
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with die rural beauties of Provence. Here is a passage prophetic 
of The Rmumee of the Forest and The Atfystenes UsU ^ : 

Ceiesdna, who was in that di^iosititMi of mind to which 
horrors are compnial, walked slowly on notwithstanding} but 
quitting the dim, on account of the ggles of wind vdiiw Uew 
mm the sea, she went along a narrow pass, udiere there was a 
cairn or heai> of stones loosely idled together, the work of the 
first wild natives of the country; and as diat was as far as she 
diought it proper to venture from the house, though it was not 
more than eight o’dock, she leaned pensively against it, and 
watched with some surprise the fluctuations of die douds that 
were wildly driven by the wind across the disk of the moon, and 
listened with a kind of chill awe, to the loud }ret hollow echo of 
the wind among the hills, which sometimes sobbed with stormy 
violence for a moment and then suddenly sinking, was succeeded 
by a pause more terrible. It was in one of those moments of 
alarming silence that Celestina thought she saw tlw shadow of a 
human form for a minnent on the ground, as if the person was 
behind her who occasioned it* 

In Desmond (i 792), a contemptible husband tries to induce his « jDfi. 
wife to become the mistress of a wealthy duke. She indignantly omd" 
takes flight; and, when her mother turns her away, is protected ^ 
by Desmond. Bodi are too high>minded to take advantage of die 
situation. Geraldine returns and nurses her dying husbuid, who 
had thrown in his lot with a troop of bandits and been shot in a 
skirmish, and completes her year of mourm'ng before she marries 
her lover. The novel is laigdy composed of letters fitomDesmcmd 
travelling in France, and he describes the state of things at that 
period. Mrs Smith’s sympathies were with the revdurionaries, 
and neither the outspoken discussioiK on freedom and equality 
nor the strictures the policy of die British Government met 
with much approval in England. Desmond, it is to be noted, is a 
lover of the Werdier stamp; die new leaven was working and 
turning even die novel of sensibility towards ideas. 

All these diversified ingredients are combined in The Oid**T 6 eOtd 
Massor House (1793), whidi may be accq;>ted as die type n^l 
of Charlotte Smith. It is donwsric fiction, branching off into 
intrigues and advaitures, and exhibiting her pditical bias in some 
*Ci»y. iii. 5o>$i. 
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satire on pride of birth and in her sjrmpathy with the odier side 
when the young hero is sent to fig^t against dw American revolu- 
tionaries. The rambling old mansion, with its hidden passages and 
stairways, haunted not by ghosts but by smug^ers, the gruesome 
incidents of red Indian warfiue and the hairbreadth escapes, along 
with the sentimental evocadon of ominous scenery, are all feitures 
of Gothic nnnance. Other components are a reminder that Fanny 
Burney had recendy been handling similar domestic proUems. 
But Fanny Burney did not diow the same consdousness that t^ 
industrial revolution was in full swing, and that the rich merchant 
and mill-owner were in the act of ousting the old aristocracy 
from their pre-eminence. 1 

Pride tf A great house and estate, the ancient patrimony of the Raylandsl 

birth Md are now in the hands of an aged lady, last representative of the \ 
male line. The presumptive heirs are descend^ from the female 
side; and this imperious old wtsnan, a great lady, in spite of her 
prejudices and ciq;>rices, regards them as debased and adulterated 
by their connexion with trade, and, further, as ofi^>ring of the 
r^icides against vriiom her ancestors drew their swords. It is 
noteworthy that the age of snobbishness is beginning, though the | 
peculiar British snobbery of the nineteenth century, based on the 
inferiority complex, differing from F rench stwUsme which is based 
(Ml the superiority complex, is not yet in si^t. It is still the 
insolence of birth and wealth, like the Fren(di morgue, scorn for 
natural deficiencies, jealousy of the rank which pretenders are 
trying to undennine. Mrs Smitii is as incensed as Bage against 
the purse-proud grandee, and not less against the moneyed upstart, 
such as Stockton, who gathers round him a rabble of gamesters 
and debauchees, in an old castle which his huge fortune gained in 
commerce has enabled him to buy, who shoots all over the county, 
hunts down die rustic lasses, and drinks himself into the grave. 
Naturally, the jealous old lady hates the parvenu more virulently 
than even her encroacdiing kindred the Somerives, and any inter- 
course with turn is sure to jeopardize their-hcipes of meeting; 
for, although Mr Somerive is next-ofkin, die can dispose of the 
estate freely by will. 

4 GoMe Sudi is the posture of affairs. Orlando is the second son of 
Mr Somerive, but die eldest is a rake and a spenddirift, and has 
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ruined his chances widt Mrs Rayland. Orlando, on the contnuy, 
is the all-too-perfect youi^ nun, the ranantic hero. He unia the 
old lady’s affections, not for mercenary reasons, but rather because 
he is good-rutured, and still more because he is in love with 
Monimia, the ill-used niece of her housdteqwr and confidant. 

The lovers meet in the secret apartments of the old fiibric, and 
are scared by noises and mysterious rights, afterwards traced to 
the band of smugglers udio have their storehouse in the vaults. 

But Orlando is given a conunission, and serves in the American 
war. Giptured by the Indians, he presently falls into die hands 
of the French, and a long period elapses before he escapes and at 
last finds himself in England again. He arrives in a destitute con- 
dition, to find his father dead, his mother and sisters in poverty, 
the old manor house in die hands of strangers, and Monimia 
vanished. The fiiurdi and last volume deals with his feverish 
quest for his lost love, with the exposure of the intrigues by which 
a fraudulent will had been substituted for the one that left him 
principal heir, and with the rediscovery of Monimia. It is all fairly 
exciting. Mrs Smith recounts &cts without realism t dut vras 
all she was competent to do. She could not draw a striking char- 
acter; but die had a sound knowledge ofhumaniuture in general, 
and her creatimis act upon reasonable and well-defined motives. 

Her criticism of the state of society is also effective. She does not 
make much of the war. But her pro-American feding causes her 
to exa^rate the perik of Orlando and the English troops, and 
the sufferings due to the rascality of contractors sullying the 
fleet and army. Profligate aristocrats such as the buonet who 
tries to capture M(xiimia; or the general who fiuls to seduce 
Orlando’s siner, and when he prepares tp marry her is cut out 
by his own nephew : all supply somedutig corresponding on die 
one hand to the Lovelace and Pollexfen business in Richardson’s 
novds, and on the other suiting Mrs Smidi’s book as a social 
reformer. 

Her use of scenery is dunoughly romantic. The decxyed Humutie 
house, set against deep woods, with a broad sheet of water in rwany 
front that lo^ mysterious in die moonligjht, teqponds to die mme 
picturesque inddmts arid die findings of die harried Ibms. As 
Orlando listens to die low wind soundng hollow diroug^ the firs 
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and " stone pines,*' and fiuntly sighing amopg the reeds, he is 
** imiMressed widi those fedii^ which insiare poetic effusions. 
Nature ajqpeared to pause, and to adc the tuihulent and troubled 
heart of man, whether his silly pursuits were worth the toil he 
undertone for them ? Peace and tranquillity seemed here to have 
retired to a transient abode.” He sees, ” by the faint li^t which 
the old Gothic casements afforded at that hour of the evening,” 
Monimia sitting alone. When he arrives in London, the throng 
of coaches, the dirt and fog, an4 deafening noise, fill him with 
mournful reflections, and remind him that amidst diese mulntudes 
” diere was not one interested for him.” There are notVmany 
such set pieces, however, and no such symphonic painting of 
nature as those in which Mrs Radcliffie afterwards excelled a still 
die setting is adequately prepared, and contrasts well witni the 
baldness of leas imaginative novelists. 

jt Uter Mrs Smith returned to dcnnestic problems and portraiture of 
character in The S/muhed Man (1794), and to full-blooded 

^***“"^* romance in Mmtalhert (i 795). But the only one among her later 
novels worthy of note is The Young PUhsepher, Nature hit 
law and God his gidde (1798), the object of which is to pr^nt 
” a just picture of a man so calm, as to be injured by fraud 'and 
offended by folly, and vidio shall yet preserve his equality of 
temper.” Disillutioned and embittered by the ill-success of the 
revolutionary movement in France and of reform in England, she 
recounts the unfortunate career of a disciple of Rousseau, who 
meets with the usual &te of the idealist in a refractory world, and 
is driven at last to seek a better way of life in the American back- 
woods. Though in the main a discussion novel or a near aj^roach 
thereto, this has a good deal of description of Scottish scenery; 
and Mrs Smith has by this time developed such a passion for 
nature that in footnotes she gives the botanical names of the 
flowers that adorn the scene. Mrs Radcliffe was to be more 
artistic. 

Un The name of Mrs Radcliffo has become almost a synonym 

Radchfe for Gothic romance, and her noveb do represent the b^ i^iase 
of the genre, before it began to degenerate into die g^iasdiness 
of ** Monk Lewis ” and the elaborate terrorism of Maturin. 
Aim Ward, afterwards Mrs Raddiffe (1764.-1823), was a quiet. 
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home^eeping lady, a good housewife, who travelled litde till 
after she had emcuted her word-pictum foreign lands; who 
had no adventures, uid but a restricted acquaintance with the 
world even of ordinary affairs; and udio ^un her nunantic 
inventi<»is out of an imaginadon dreaming over die works of 
her fellow-novdists and a few books of travel. She had as 
much knowledge of English literature, including 9 iake^>eare and 
the poets, new or resuscitated, of her own time, as the average 
educated woman; but there is no evidence dut she had read 
much history, in which respect she compares poorly with the 
rest of her rranandc colleagues. But die was well versed in 
the novel of sensibility, whether home or foreign make ; and 
her heroines, one and all, are formed in that mould. In truth, it 
is to the extreme development of sensibility in these refined young 
ladies, and pardcularly their acute susceptibility to the emodons 
of fear and awe, that is referable the domirumt note of her 
romandcism, the sense of wonder and suspense, suspense above all. 

Her first novel is negligible. The Castles ^ AthRn and Dun- Her first 
bayu, an Highland story (1789), was an essay in the manner of ^ nooelt 
The Old English Barm and The Recess, vaguely picturing Scotland 
in feudal dmes, with litde local colour and that litde erroneous. 

The plot centres in a missing heir, and there is the usual Gothic 
apparatus of secret passages and sliding panels, mysterious music, 
and the chill touch of a corpse in the dark, giving srane foretaste 
of stronger sensadons to come. Fuller effects are attained in her 
next, A Sicilian Romance (1790), following the same exemplars, 
but also levying toll upon the stagy subterranean horrors of 
Baculard d’Anuud’s Euphhme, eu le triemfhe de la relipm 
(i 768), with its charnel-house in a castle dungeon, and upon other 
erqKMients of ftightfulness.^ It is a story crowded with incident, 
of tunes not limg past, in which die develops her favourite plot, 
of a wife immured in remote parts of a huge castle, by a dissolute 
nobleman who has formed an alliance widi a beaudftil younger 
wranan. The gende heroine is one of his daughters, who have 

> According to J. R. Fottar (“Tbc Abbd Pidvott and the BnglUh Norel,” 
in ^uklieaihmt of tk§ Modtm tanguago Association of America, X927} 

•he l>brrowed the idei of the unpruMned mother from TM Rmus, end other 
** tenebroui tad mbterrineen ** effects from BtcuUrd «ad t tale by Madame de 
Cenlia in Adih at TModort (1782). 

YOU V.— K 
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no su^cicm of their fiidier's inllainy. Strange sounds, alarming 
«^ts, perils fnmi banditti, and the machinations of a hated 
suitor, are among the incidents of a chequered story, udiich 
comes to a happy end with the rescue of Ae maltreated lady, 
die death of her nefarious husband and his paramour, and the 
umon of the hermne to the lover who has saved her in many dire 
extremities. From begiiming to end, however, it is not violent 
scenes of action, so much as nervous apprehenaon, vague fore- 
boding, subjective feelings of auspense, in short, the niorbid 
phenometu of sensibility, diat torture the heroine and those who 
love her, and keep sympathedc readers on tenterhooks. iThe 
novel of suspense has definitely arrived. \ 

"The The theme is further elaborated in Tht Romance cf the ^est 
Rmmce which draws upon the same and other sources,^ l^rs 

^th’s Celestina, which had just come out, proving very service- 
able. Both authoresses send their heroines on extended tours, in the 
course of which diey pass through much impressive scenery, and 
this is a chief element in their emotional experiences. Mrs Smith 
repaid herself for part of the debt when she took Mrs Radcliffe*s 
ruined abbey and turned it into her rambling old manor house, 
and put lurking smugglers instead of banditti into its dark reces^. 
Mrs Radcliffe’s heroines diow the lofty strain of their sensibility 
in their enthusiastic love of scenery. Even in the worst disasters, 
loss of an idolized parent or of a lover, or when they are in the 
grasp of a ruthless tyrant and in momentary dread of outrage or 
death, the true heroine derives untold comfort from the con- 
templation of forests, lakes, the sea, mountains, or a &r-spreading 
champaign. This is only a rutural result of their sensibility, and 
accord well with the feelings of suspense due to the precarious 
ntuation of Addine and her pretended father La Motte, hiding 
in the abbey ruins, the dark secret between him and the Marquis 
de Montalt, and the fiite hanging over her lover. Indefinable 
perils ftireaten herself $ and Mrs Raddiffe plays with all diese 
motives so as to exdte the maximuitt-of apprehension without 
any vulgar eflfusion of blood. Tlie {dot is intricate and ingenious ; 

^ She henelf refers to Guyot [or Oiyot]' 4 e PittveU editor of Caum 
•I the soufoe of La Motte's story. But she probably got it from Charlotte 
Smith's JRmumee of Roal Lift fsee Ann Rstklifft in rAntion to hr iimt^ by 
C. F.Mclntyte, i$to, pp. 51-58). 
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the mun secret is well kept, and the disclosute comes snth an 
adequate shodc of surprise. But in d^I it is mechani cal, and 
improbable to the point of absurdity; the writer has neidier 
the knowledge of life nor of lustory to produce more than a 
thin semblance of reality. Mn Raddiffe seems to have been 
as ignorant of the ways of the world as her innocent heroines. 

Banditti are always lurking in the woods; die seems to regard 
them as a kind of local fiiuna. In diemselves, die characters 
are null. She has no insist whatever into ^e mentality of 
her villains, who are simply dissolute, and therefore ambidous, 
rapacious, criminal. The g^ people are absurdly perfect. The 
heroine, here and elsewhere, is a prudidi, sdlt^, over-refined 
creature, always blushing and fainting, always inddicately sens- 
ible of the propriedes; the hermne of the novel of sensibili^ 
further idealized. And the more eitemplary chruacters of the 
other sex are an exact counterpart There is the Frenchman, 

M. Verneuil, for instance, whose sentiments and virtues, like 
those of La Luc, go well with the Al{Hne environment near the 
haunts of Rousseau : . 

He was peculiarly susc^ible of the beautiful and sublime in 
ruture. To such a taste, Switzerland and the adjacent country 
was, of all others, the most interesdng, and he found the Kenery 
it exhibited infinitely surpassing all that his glowing imaginadon 
had painted ; he saw with the eye of a painter, and felt with the 
rapture of a poet. ^ 

Contempladon of the beaudes of nature slides insensibly into Tie 
lon^ng for the simplicity and idyllic happiness of rural life : mjleeiue 

In the habitadon of La Luc he met writh the hoqintality, the 
frankness, the simplicity, so charactetisdc of die cowtrr; in hu 
venerable host he saw the strengdi of philosiqdiy united with foe 
finest tenderness of humuiity : a {ihiiosophy which taught him 
to correct his feelings, not to annihilate them; in Clara, die 
bloom of bnuty, wim the most perfect simplidty of heart; and 
in Adeline all c^rnis of eleguxce and grace, wifo a genius 
deserving of foe highest culture. . . . The cheerfulness and 
harmoruT that reigned within the chftteau were deli^tfiil; but 
the ]^ilanfon^ ^ich, flowing feom foe heart of the pastor, was 

1 Clwp. sriif. 
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diffused diroiuh the whole village, and united the inhabitants in 
the sweet ana firm bonds of social compa^, was divine. The 
beauty of its situation con^ired with these circumstances to make 
Leloncourt seem almost a paradise.* 

It reads like a quotation from “ The Vicaire Savoyard.** Rousseau 
was, indeed, one of the influences that nourished and moulded 
the imagination of Mrs Radcliflb; but the others were sdll more 
important. The very first chapter of The Romance ef the Forest ^ 
and a very effective opening it Is, might have been written by 
Prdvost himself: the flight of La Motte and his wife, through 
the ** dark and tempestuous ** ni^t, their arrival after losing 
their way in the storm at the lonely and sinister house, atu the 
sudden appearance of the beautiful girl, forcibly dragged fdong 
by a ruffian who locks the door, puts the key in his pocket,' and 
pointing a pistol at La Motte, tells him, 

“ You are wholly in our power ... no assistance can reach 
you j if you wish to save your life, swear that you will convey 
this girl where I may never see her more $ or rather consent to 
take her with you, for your oath I would not believe, and I can 
take care you shall not find me again. — ^Answer quickly, lyou 
have no time to lose.*’ 

It is Prdvost, again, who first devised such scenes as immediately 
follow, as udien the beautiful girl and the other fugitives make 
their way into the ruined abbey : 

As they approached it, Peter, who followed them, struck a 
li^t, and they entered the ruins by the flames of sticks, which 
he h^ collected. The partial gleams thrown across the fabric, 
seemed to make its desolation more solemn, while^ the obscurity 
of the greater part of the pile heightened its sublimity, and led 
fiuicy on to scenes of horror. Adeline who had hitherto remained 
in silence, now uttered an exclamation of mingled admiration 
and fear. A kind of pleasing dread thrilled her bosom, and filled 
idl her soul. Tearsstartedintoherey«:<— she wished, yet feared 
to go on.* ~ 

But her finest passages of descriptive prose are evidently 
attempts with words on paper to rii^ the painters whom die 

^ Chap, xviii. 


* Chap. ii. 
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most admired, Poussin, Claude, Salvator Rosa, and, espedalljr /MUrnsr 
in the two later Italian romances, Guido Reni.^ Here is ^vator 
Rosa blending into Claude ; ftMng 


Her spirits, thus weakened, the gloomy grandeur of the 
scenes which had so lately avirakenra emotitms of deli^c^l 
sublimity, now awed her into terror: she trembled at the sound 
of the torrents rolling among the cliiis and thundering in die 
vale below, and shrumc from the view of the precipices, whidi 
sometimes overhung the rood, and at others appnred beneath it. 
Fatigued as she was, she frequently dismounted to climb on fbot 
the steep flinty road, which she nsired to travel on horseback. 
The day was now closing when they drew near a village at die 
foot of the Savoy Alps, and the sun in all his evening splendour, 
now sinking behind their summits, threw a farewell gleam athwart 
the landscape, so soft and glowing, as drew fr(»n Adelaide, 
languid as she was, an exclamation of rapture. The romantic 
situation of the village next attraaed her notice. It stood at 
the foot of several stupendous mountains, which formed a chain 
round a lake at some little distance, and the woods, that swept 
from the summits, almost embosomed the village. The lake, 
unruffled by the li^tdst air, reflected the vermil tines of the 
horizon, with the sublime scenery on its borders, darkening every 
instant with the foiling twilight.” * 


In The Mytteries of Udolpho, long tours in quest of the pictur- « The ^ 
esque alternate with eiKitir^ melodrana, and the two are skilfully Mjileriet 
harmonized by her sense of atmosphere. Some perfunctory 
incidents are a mere pretext for the journey frcxn Gascony into 
Languedoc, and her descriptions of the Pyrenees and ftie vast 
areas of forest stretching ftom their slopes. Those descriptions 
were studied from Ramond de Carbonniire’s Ohservathns fattes 
dans ks Pyrhties (1789),* which had also supplied Mrs fonith 


^ Guido w«$ adored by that age, and Mn RadcliflTe cites him* inTkt Italian^ 
where she depicts the melancholy nun : ** Her blue eyes were raised towards 
Heaven, with such meek, such fervent love, such sublime enthusiasm as tte 
heads of Guido sometimes display, and which renewed, with Ellena, all the 
enchanting effects of the voice she had just heard *' (vol. i. 173}. 

• Chap, xvi, 

• For her Italian scenery she drew upon Mrs Piotti’s Okmv^t^ and 
dtafutknt modi in tkt cowri# of a jaam^ tktat^k France, Italy and Germm 
(lygp) and P. T. Grosky’s New Ohtemathnten Itnly and its inkahtiyntt (i 7 J 9 ); 
Her own journey through Holland and Germany was made whilst the prows of 
Vda^ka were in hand % hence any idea that her Italian castle was suggested by 
one visited in Germany is baseless. 
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with landscape material for CeInHnai but they remain vague and 
generalized, the effects depending on impressive adjectives used 
with a feeling for rhythm smd sonorousness. Mrs Smith had 
by this time written her Ctlestina, The Old Mtaur Heu$e, and 
Demmdt all of which were hdpfel. Smu^lers were now avail- 
able to provide a change for the tedious banditti, and there were 
all the rest of the novels of sensibility and romances of adventure 
to draw upon. Mrs Raddiffe almost treqiasses into die ncml of 
personal relations, and almost adifmres lifelikeness in the vulgar 
Madam Chenm, whose ambitions land her in such fearfoidis- 
illuaonment when she is married to the unscrupulous lord of 
Udolpho. But her genius is for something entirely difier«it. 
The vast and gloomy and impossible castle frowning along ute 
edge of a precipice in the Apennines is a magnificent st:^ 
for blood-curdling events} it reeks with terror, it thrills with 
su^nse. Emily — that is the name of the heroine in the present 
novel, but there is little but the name to distinguish her from 
Julia or Adeline-— is filled with dark foreboding when she first 
sets eyes on its menacing battlements } once inside, she is a pr^ 
to ever-intensified su^nse. Mrs Raddiffe had as good a talent 
for grim interiors as for broad landscapes. Here are Emily’s 
impressions of an evening party at Udolpho : 

Eight other guests sat round the table, who were all dressed 
in a uniform, and had all an expression, more or less of wild 
fierceness, of subtle design, or of licentious passions. As Emily 
timidly surveyed them, she remembered the scene of the pre- 
ceding mormng, and again almost fiuided herself surrounded by 
bsmditti } then, looking back to the tnmquilli^ of her early life, 
she felt scarcely less astonishment than grief at her present 
situation. The scene in which they sat assisted the illusion: it 
was an andent hail, gloomy firom the style of its architecture, 
firom its great extent^ and because almost the only light it received 
was fnxn one laige gothic window, and from a pair of folding 
doors, vriucb, bdng qpen, admitted likewise a view of riie west 
nui|mrt, with riie wild mounnuns of theTlpennine beyond. 

*100 middle compartment of this hall rose into a vaulted roof 
enridied with fret-wtHk, and supported on three sides by dllars 
maridej b^nd th^, Icmg colonnades retired in gloomy 
grandeur, till foe extent was lost in twili^t. The lighted foot- 
steps of foe servants, as foqr advanced through mese, were 
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returned in whispering echoes, and dteir figures, seen at a rfi«»anc< 
imperfecdy tbrou^ the dusk, frequently awakened lily’s 
imagination. %e l<^ed alternately at Montoni, at h» guests, 
and on the surrounding scenes and dien, rememhering her dear 
native province, her pleasant hcxne, and the ^plicity and good- 
ness of the friends whran she had lost, grief and surprise again 
occupied her mind. * 

It is easy to scofiF at this sta^ness, and to point out that ^tTbesftrj 
terrible castle is built of ladi and plaster * ; that Montwii is a 
villain of cardboard, and every man jack of his sinister retinue 
a stage figure, described by a single epithet, “ good,” “ wicked,” 
“crafty,” “fond of piety,” “frivolous,” “dissolute,” or 
“ o>rrupt.” Mrs Radclifie’s readers were as innocent as l^lyi 
and were glad to be taken in. Happily for Emily, scenery 
even in her worst mmnents was a panacea, and in her lover 
Valancourt she had one udio could share her enthusiasm. Even 
when things were at the worst, they could dismiss the drought 
of danger, and indulge their private sensibilities. 

“ I would ask,” said Emily in a gentle but agitated voice, 

“ the meaning of your words, but I perceive that the question 
would distress you now. Let us talk on other subjects. To- 
morrow, perhaps, you may be more composed. Observe those 
moonlight wo(W, and the towers which appear obscurely in 
the perspective. You used to be a great adnurer of landscape; 
and I have heard you say that the rarity of deriving consolation 
under misfortune, from the sublime prospects which neither 

a qrression nor poverty withholds from us, was the peculiar 
essing of the innocent.” Valancourt was deeply affected. 

“Yes,” replied he; “I had once a taste fiir innocent and elttpt 
deli|^ts>--I had once an uncorrupted heart ! ” Then checking 
himsw, he added, “ Do you remember our journey together in 
the Pyrenees? ” • 

^ Chap, xxiv, 

* Her cifties, monasteries, and the like, although the date may be the six- 
teenth century, always appear as she had seen them at the end of the eightemth, 
decayed, deserted, antique. Udolpho stands a siege, but has to ^ hurriedly 
patched up to be in a state, of d^ence, and there is some misgivinig lest the 
cannon should bring down parts that are the worse for wesr--->a good test of 
her lack of historical imagination. Though the country is supposedsto be overrun 
by condottieii, the castle is not kept in a state of efficiency. Anything Gothic 
must necessarily be in disrepair and dilapidation. 

* Chap. xxxvikU 
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Stufem As to the more souational exdtnnents, they are unifonnly 
based by Mrs Radcliffe on die device of some shodc of fright, 
horror, or perturbing mystery, the eiqilanation of whkh is 
withhdd. Often it is merely withheld from the reader; theactors 
in the drama are aware of it Such for instance is the (brase 
that catches Enuly’s eye in her fiidier’s manuscript before die 
bums it : the two lines of handwriting haunt her mind and dutter 
her peace. Long afterwards, “ this tranquilli^ was suddenly 
interrupted when she recollected fbe.wor^ in the manuscript 
that had been found with this picture, and which had formerly 
occasioned her so much doubt and horror.” Of the same kiin 
is the inddent of the black veil, which it is ultimately disdosetL 
hung so as to conceal, not a real corpse, but the waxen im^ of 
one in the last stages of corruption— an emblem of mortalitjn 
for the penitential admonishment of an evildoer. Would Mrs 
Raddiffe have been more impressive had she never explained 
away her mysteries? Sometimes it hardly matters, oftener it 
matters a go^ deal. The mudc haunting the woods round die 
castle, the free that glares from the bed-hangings, and the strange 
disappearance of Ludovico, lose their sorcery and their terror 
when we learn that the one was produced by the lover’s lute, and ' 
the others were tricks of the pirates who had their headquarters 
in the French chkteau. Sometimes the reader cannot hdp being 
annoyed when die gives him an unseasonable view of the duun 
background and the conjurer’s bag of tricks, and the world of 
gramarye is abruptly exchanged for that of oxiunon sense and 
common(dace. In this very novel there is a discussion on ghosts, 
and Mrs RaddiCFe refuses to take sides. She gives her readers 
their fill of trepidation without once standing convicted of super- 
naturalism, at any rate, until die wrote Garten de BbndeviUt. 

•*Tbt Lewis’s Monk appeared two years before her next novel, 

ItaRea ” The ItaSan, or the ceirfestienal ef the Black Pmtents (i 797), and 
Mrs Radclifiie must have read it, for her crime-stained mmik 
Schedoni is nuuiifrsdy conceived in rivalry to his Ambrodo.^ 

^ Both were no doubt hidobted in vtrying meitures to Prdvoot with hit 
•initter Jciuit in Chwland, and to the figure ii Laurent in Boutet de Monvel'a 
glMitly anti-clerical play, Im Fictims elottrUs (1791)* Monver# plot alio 
concerns an aristocratic mother’s scheme for secreting her child from the 
ineligible Donral, and shutting her up in a convent with the monk Laurent 
as her agent. 
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The Italian is another fiiU-length qrmf^ony on die 8an» motive, 
a diousand obstacles and perik dirown in die way of two loveisi 
and the terriUe suspense of die pair who escape at lengdi hrom 
die casde Uddpho is r^ieated in the flight fmn the Carmelite 
monastery in the heart of the Apennines. Again it is the 
unrelaxing tension df vague and ineqplicable terror that is die 
master element, terror which as often as not arises flora die terror- 
striking lode of a place, a forest, a ruin, a mountain gorge, and 
by the writer’s nu^c is wrought by a pen kee{»ng time and tune 
with the incidents and the feelings into a harmmiy diat enthralls. 

From the outset, the key is pitched high; the dialogue often 
rises into an artificial diction, as when the girl EUena, in the 
terms of an enli^tened Christianity, or rather of Mrs Raddiffe’s 
militant Protestantism, exclaims against the attempt of the abbess 
to make her take the veil, and is haughtily answered. “ * With- 
draw,* said the abbess, riting impatiendy frtxn her chair; * your 
admonition, so becomingly delivered, shall not be forgotten.’ ” 

The rhetoric of the Inquisitors and their magnanimous victims 
in the sombre final scenes is yet more exalted; it is meant to 
reach the sublime. 

This is the story of another virtuous orphan, EUena di Rosalba, Amtter 
who is loved at first sight by Vivaldi, only son of a marquess. elaherM 
His haughty parents, espedally the luuighty and ruthless mother,* ** 
seek to crudi his wild scheme to many her, and the lady has an 
apt minister in her private confessor Sdiedoni. This creature 
of hers, ambitious on his own account, contrives all manner of 
vraming^ and mysterious portents to deter Vivaldi from visiting 
EUena in her seduded dweUing near the Bay of Naples, ^ce 
more, idyllic beauty blends with the intangible horror of nigjit- 
mare. As a final resource, EUena is carried off to the monastery, 
and almost compdled to join the order. The great abbey widi 
its church and doisters, its labyrinthine vaults and corridors, its 
dianting priests and nuns, and hordes of pilgrims, is another 
Uddpho, and a fit theatre for the gloomy scenes and ^<^ier 
^pprdienaons tiiat Mrs Raddifie conjures iq> out of her antipathy 
to tile Roman Catholics. Aided a soft-hearted nun and 

* Hw Manila* ii Vivaldi ii nid to liave been anggated by Madii* Beteatro 
ia Mn Chtrlotte Smith*! Montulbiri, 
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acoonqMuiied by Vivaldi, Ellena escapes. But Schedoni tnu^s her 
down. He has her lover arrested 1^ the Inquistion, and Ellena is 
carried to a desolate spot on the coast of Calabria, udtere themcmk 
pr^res to earn the gratitude of his patrons and hi^ preferment in 
the Church by putting her away. There is a touch (^ShalEeq>eare 
now, and also a touch of Prdvost A base aocom|dice dirinking 
from the deed, Schetbni, like Lady Macbeth, himself takes die 
dagger. But when his eye fidk on the sleeping girl, his passions 
are aroused. At that instant he sm, a lodcet that he recogn^ 
only too well. The monk Sdiedoni, once the dissipated Couna di 
Bruno, who had contrived his brother’s death and married agaW 
her will the widowed countess, believes Ellena to be his oW 
daughter. Here, as (mce before, in The Rmatue of the Fermj 
Mrs Radcliffe came dangerously near the Prdvost theme of incest. 

The Meanwhile Vivaldi is in the vaults of the Inquisidon at R<mie, 

tlimax charged with abetdng a mm’s escape from the cloister. Gloom 

and terror are piled up in a grandiose climax; and with praise- 
worthy ddll the revolution in Schedoni’s mind at the discovery 
of his supposed child, and the deliverance of the lovers whom he 
now befriends, are interwoven with the revelations that lead to 
the conviction of the arch-criminal by the Inquisition. Nothing 
is hurried; hopes and fears and dread of the worst calamities 
are balanced on the razor-edge of suspense, until justice can be 
dramatically ocecuted all round. 

Mr$.Rad- No doubt it is ail very unreal. The pictures of convent life are 

eBffi t ji caricature to those who know anything about it. And Schedoni 

and the malignant priest who conspires with and then betrays him 
^ are stage figures, not human beings. Mrs Radcliffe was a quiet 
domestic lady who never had a narrow escape in her life; and 
her talk of banditti and condottieri, of stilettos, pistols, and 
trombones, tiie way they are handled and the wounds they deal, 
is patently and absurdly a pretence. The narrative of the escape 
from the convent of San Steiimo will not b^ile the most innocent 
nund if it stops to reflect Tlie reader now must mth an effort do 
what the reader then did with the greatest ease, enter into Ellena’s 
panic-ttricken mind, or Vivaldi’s, and be plunged into the chill 
current of dread and premonition. He must not resist the spell of 
the tmlit caves and dungeons, the mellifluous incantation of the 
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prose-poetiy, the fincuMtion ef wch taUeaux as Sdiedoiu’k 
odloqujr with ^e matdiesa in die transept, or the ^ess judges 
and the masked agents of die Inqumdon. He must subnut and 
allow these visions to cmigeal die blood.* Mrs Radclifie knew 
diat fisar uid even rq^on may, like pathos and teais, be pleasant 
ingredients in a sensational didu But probably her most lasdi^ 
contribution to romance was simply this which we call atmos[diere. 
Landscapes, seascapes, picturesque ruins, skies and stonns evoke 
it, and make the ri^t psychical accompaniment to the emotional 
drama. It was not somediing abscdutely new in fiction, but no 
one had used atmosphere before as a prindpal element, and no one 
Ind used it so consciously. Even a souvenir can conjure it up. 

His mind resembled the ^ass of a mamcian, on which the 
apparitions of long-buried events arise, and as ^ey fleet away, 
point portentously to shapes half-hid in the distances of futurity. 
An unusual dread seized upon him; and a superstition, sudi as 
he had never before admitted in an equal degree, usuiped his 
judgment. He lodced up to the shadowy countenance of the 
stranger, and almost believed he beheld an inhabitant of die 
world of qiirits.” • 

After a visit to Kenilwordi in 1802, Mrs Radcliffe wrote a 
last novel, and brougjit a real ghost on the stage. The spectre 
performs in “ a crucial rWe,” says <Mie critic; another sees “ how 
completely she has fiuled in the management of a true qnrit** 
What makes the book her dullest, however, is less die unfortunate 
ghost than the tedious historical fiicts which die too oonsdentioudy 
worked into it. Mrs RaddiflFe had to make history conform to 
her own preconceptions, or dse leave it alone. It may have been 
her consciousness of this that made her rdiain fixxn publidiing 
it, or it may have been die misgiviiiglt due to Jane Austen’s 
pleasantries at die ei^ense of Gothic fiction, in NerthangerJib^. 
At all events, Gaston it BlondtvUlt, or the Court Henry ///., 
resting in Jriensu (1826), did not appear till after her deadi. 

She was the last of ^ novelists of sensibility; it was her 

* Dr Mithw Dnke, who hhaself dobbled ia medicrtl brlc-4-bf»e ^ 
(tition* honon, in hii IMtron Bbon (1798) WUII1I7 i^tovad Mn Rmliffe • 
•kill la ai^int emy mem ‘*TibMte with pity and tenor," ia yet 

deU(htia( the feeder, etc. ("Reaitila on Th Jife/AfB,”9aotedby C.t.McIatyie, 

ill. 118.119, 
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A mry/f/z *ennbilit)r that responded so cordiallf to the dual iq)pe«l of romuKe 
tfitna- and of natural scenery. Her stories are idl sentimental dramas} 
^9 the heroines— and her heroes are all heroines— are cast in one 

mould, sensitive, devoted, virtuous beings, of the well-known 
stamp. Propriety was her watchword as it was Fatmy Burney’s. 
Remark the perfect propriety of tire sentiments when the detest- 
able marchesa, in Tht ItaBm, dies, in the midst of her criminal 
scheming : “ Vivaldi, when informed his mother’s deatii, died 
bitter tears of sorrow and remorsc,«for having occasioned her so 
much uneasiness.” That is, for having follen in love with Eliena 
and provided the whole occasion for Mrs Radclifie’s roma^. 
Excellent and unexceptionable young man! For every onelof 
her novels provides a lesson, which is received and taken to hart 
through the impression upon our sensibilities. At the end of 
Romance efthe Forest, it is the example of Theodore and Adeline : 

Their former lives afiPorded an example of trials well endured, 
and their present of virtues greatly rewarded } and this reward 
they continued to deserve — ^for not to themselves was their 
happiness contracted, but diffused to all who came within the 
^here of their influence. The indigent and unhappy rejoiced i^ 
their benevolence, the virtuous and enlightened in their friendship, 
and their children in parents, whose example impressed upon 
their hearts the precepts offered to their understandings. 

Nor is the conclusion of The Mysteries of Udolpho any less 
edifying : 

O I useful may it be to have shown, that thou^ the vidous 
can sometimes prar affliction upon foe good, foeir power is 
transient and foeir punishment certain; and that inno^nce, 
fooufih of^iressed by injustice, shall, supported by patience, 
finalfy trium{fo over misfortune I 

She was a firm believer in foe sentimentalist doctrine that virtue 
never goes wifoout its reward.^ 

Her l%e had ^enty of imitators during her,own lifetime, e^edally 

mitttors fo foe decade or so after Th Mysteries of Udolpho had enraptured 
a host of smtimental readers} many impudent pla^rists did not 

^ As to her natural relif ion— /.s. her deism— her strict observance of moral 
retribution, etc., see Mrs hr rththn totvartU Smsmtieimt b^ Alida 

A. ^,||^ietens (Amsterdam, 192^. 
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scruple to put their crude sensation novels down to her discredit 
by describing than as by the author of that fiunous bodc.^ In 
the romantic effusions of Sir Egerton Brydges she is actually out- 
done, but only in the features that lent themselves to tawdriness.* 

She was out-sentimentalized, at any rate, in The ChUdren «f 
the Ahhej (1796) and other stories of weeping heroines, elegant 
loveis, haunted castles, banditti, and the like, by Regina Maria 
Roche. But the most notorious Gothic novel of the age was not 
in the same tradition. Mrs Radcliffe married strangeness and 
beauty; “ Monk Lewis ” divorced them again, and flung beauty 
to the dogs, preferring the brute force of strangeness, violence, 
and horror. The models he preferred, or at least the productions 
he chose to vie with, were the blood-curdling German Schauer- 
romanet or Sehrecksromane, tales of terror, which were among 
the most characteristic phenomena of the Sturm und Drang 
period. So that his Monk * (i 795), though confessedly inspired 
by his enthusiasm for The Mysteries of Udolphe and the saturnine 
and villainous Montoni, represents a schism, a dark heresy, in 
the romantic fold, and was to offer to those who dabbled in 
Gothicism an alternative pattern, to point to other attractions, 
which indeed proved more appetizing to tastes now growing 
cloyed. 

Matthew Gregory Lewis (1775-1818) had studied German, “il/Mtil 
in preparation for a diplomatic career, and at Weimar had met 
Goethe, whom he reverenced as author of The Sorrows ofWerti.tr. 

He read Schiller, was immensely impressed by his RSuber (1781) 
and the magnanimous, heaven-defying outlaw Karl Moor,* and 
made a free adaptation of Kahale und Liebe in his own play The 
Minister (1797). But it was the sensational dramas, tales, and 

^ One still comes across old novels in the booksbom falsely ascribed to Mrs 
RadcliflTe or ** the author of Th§ Mysterw of Udo^Ao, Miss Tompkins and still 
more Miss Husbands have catalogued a number of ouasi-hiitorical or otherwise 
Gothic novels that traded on her prestige during the period before 1800, and 
a good many more appeared after that date. 

* See above, pp. 152-153. 

* It was first entitled Amirotio, or the Monk, 

* He afterwards constructed a play, Adtimn tko Ouilaw (produced at Drury 
Lane, iBoi)»on the model of Tho Robhors, with borrowings from Kotsebue and 
Mrs Radcliffe. Tko Robbtrt was Englished by A. F. Tytler, Lord W^houseJee 
(1792). There is no evidence that Mrs Radcliffe was acquainted with the work 3 
her banditti seem to have bad a different origin. 
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romances oi Kotzebue, Tiedc, Wdt Wtiber, MusSus, Konwr, 
Heinse, ZschoUce, SfMen, and otho* dealers in die uncaniqr, 
the grotesque, the horrific, die maudlin sendmental, that chiefly 
attracted him.^ And he found the same sort of nutriment for 
a voracious iq^edte in such gloomy sensationalists as Baculard 
d’Amaud’s dociple, die and-clerical {daywright Boutet de 
Monvel, author of Les rktimes elcitries (1791), in which a 
libidinous monk keeps his prey, the young girl Eugdiie, shut 
up in a convent. This Phre Laureht 'stands at the head of a line 
of able and imperious ecclesiasdcs, including Lewis’s Ambromo, 
Mrs Radcliflie’s Schedoni, and Victor Hugo’s Frollo, w^o 
succumb to their passions and cranmit diabolical crimes. 

Many of the tales in verse or prose which he translated moi^ 
or less fieely from his fovourite German authors eventually wei^t 
into his collecdons of ballads or stories in verse. Tales of Terror 
(1799) and Tales of PTondtr (1801). Scott, who had already 
bem fascinated by the macabre balladry of Bflrger, was easily 
induced to collaborate j Soudiey also contributed. The later 
Romantie Tales (1808), in prose and verse, were of a milder 
brew. From the ghastly sensationalism and unmitigated super-* 
naturalism of the German romantics came also the material for 
his “ dramatic rranance,” The Castle Spectre, a play in which 
the Otranto style of Walpole was crossed with the popular 
melodrama of Kotzebue } it made a great hit on the degenerate 
taste of its day, and had a long run at Drury Lane (1797), being 
followed there or at Covent Garden by a whole series of dramatic 
pieces and operas, of amilar extraction. One of the last, Venoni, 
or the Nowce ^St Mark's, produced at Drury Lane, 1808, was 


^ Sec Dsr Etnjhus der dtutscAtn Littgratur auf dtn ittgUsehen Schauerroman^ by 
E. Marfftf (1901). Although F. W, Stokoe’s Gsrman Injtuena in the English 
Emamie Perhd^ 1788-18 18 (1916), it mainly concerned with tnSuencei upon 
Scott, Coleridge, Shelley, and Byron, it hat leveral references to Lewis, and 
contains a useful list of works translated from German during the period. The 
largest number, were from KLotaebue. Seven of his works were Englished in 
1798, two of them twice ; over twenty appeared next year, Piuarro four times 
over, and there were several more the year after that. Other noteworthy trans- 
lations are Pefetltor Tales of the Germems, by MusXus (1791), Herman of Vnna^ 
by Benedikte Naubert (1794}, The Elaeh ^alUy, from Weit Weber (1796), 
Horrid Afysteries, from Grosse (i797}» and of course more famous works from 
Chiller, Goethe, Wieland, and othm. The crop of translations from BOrger 
in 170$ are interesting from the effect they had upon Scott, as well as Lewis. 
Both luew Gttnaan, cm had a hand to the translations, Lewis especially. 
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an of Boatet de Monvel’s flamti doMet, die fr» ni» 

transferred to Messina and the characten gpmi Indian 
Thn was a suhtenanean plajr, like its oripnal and also lOce 
Maiscdlier’s CamUIe, m /r touttrrem (1791), in which a wife h 
imprisoned in a cave by her jealous Imsbuidi and the amlifif Kip 
roared with lau^ter at Lewis’s hero and heroine tWlaimit^g 
alternately from adjacent cells. He soon altered rM , and the 
{day was then as successful as its predecessors. 

In play, ballad, or prose story, he revelled in sheer horror. RU 
The fluent doggerel (attempt to emulate the gallt^ing rhythm of 
Barger’s Ltnere) of his wdl>known ballad “ Alonzo the Brave, 
and Fair Imogine,” with which Antonia tries to soothe her^*”*^ 
enforced solitude in Tht Monk, sounds like a breakdown by a 
rollicking resurrectionist. 

At midnight four tima in each year does her sprite, 

V^en mortals in slumber are bound. 

Array’d in her bridal apparel of white. 

Appear in the hall with the Skeleton-Ktught, 

And shridc as he whirls her around. 

While they drink out of skulls newly tom from the grave. 

Dancing round them the qiectres are seen } 

Their liquor is blood, and this horrible stave 
They howl : " To the health of Alonzo the Brave, 

And his consort, the False Imogine ! ” 

But this is very far from being a ccanic song. Here, as in the 
more repulsive incidents in Tlu Monk and the rest of his woik, 
Lewis betrays the perverted lusts of a sadist.* It was not merely 
a voracious but a morbid appetite that set. him routii^ out Ae 
most horrifying stories of crime, Satanian, and flendish cruelty 
that he could find in literature and recent collections of felk-lore. 

The list of his sources furnished by Lewis in the advertisonent 
prefixed to Tlu Monk is far from onnplete. The germ, he says, 
was the tale of the Santon Barsisa, in the Guardian * } the rest con- 
sisted cf traditions and kindred stories fnan Germany, Denmark, 
and Spain. Addison’s figure of the SantMi, the venerable 

Lewis and Mstnrln take i (romiseat pUee ts npretenfint laorkid 
tendencies in Tk$ Rmantk Atm, by Mwio Pne, tesas. ft«m tlw Itatien 

•Nu. ift. 
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Mohamnedan recluse who is led astray by bis passion for 
a young girl, udiom he murders, and then sells himself to the 
Ntwrukd Devil, is the barest outline ; it was the hero-crimimds of German 
romance, the clerical monsters evolved by French animosity 
uHnu >9unst the Rmnan Catholic^ and such a suggestive conception 
as Mrs Radcliffe’s Montoni, that helped Lewis to fill it out 
He unquestionably borrowed scanething from Cazotte’s little story 
of a supernatural temptress, Le DiaUt mmrtux^i and features 
can be traced to Marlowe’s Dacter F^tustus, and probably to 
Greene’s Friar Baem and Friar Btmgty, though perhaps /the 
borrowings may have been indirect. Still more was he (in- 
debted to that congenial chamber of horrors, Joseph Glanvill’s 
Sadducimut Triwnphatus, w a ftJl and plain Evidenet emeertmg 
Witchet and Apparitims (1666), a compendium that he r^ 
with delighted credulity. For Lewis was a stout upholder of 
belief in die supernatural ; else he would not have written The 
Monk, which is no mere make-beUeve. 

“ The Very £ir, accordingly, from following the practice of Mrs 
Mmk” RadclifFe and attenuating die dreadful and repulsive by a meek 
explanation, Lewis accumulates horrors and leaves them to do 
their worst upon sensitive minds; his was well described as the 
“ Golgotha ” style of romancing. His realism has no art beyond 

^See Pras (192). Prix also tuggeats (iii) that Lewis took hints from the 
hero-villain of ** the terrible German novel Das Ptitrmdnneken,** by C. H. Spiess, 
the villain responsible for the death of six women. Other possible sources in 
foreign literature and tradition and traces of Mrs Radcliffe's novels in Tki Monk 
are the subiect of ** Studien su M. G. Lewis* Roman * Ambrosio» or the Monk/ ** 
by Otto Ritter (Arekiv fur das Studhm dtr neutrtn Sfrackon uni Lintraturen^ 
von L. Heirig, cxi., 1903, pp. 106-121). This was soon followed by a more 
disturbing article, ** Die eigratliche Quelle von Lewis' * Monk/ ** by Georg 
Hmfeld (/diif., pp. 316-^23), which contended that the major part of Tkt 
Monk was a broad translation from an anonymous tale Dh blutendt Gestalt mit 
Dolek und Lan^t <sdtr die BetcktuSrut^ im SckJosse hei Bragt published at Prague 
bdPore the end of the eighteenth century. Could it have bew demonstrated that 
this appeared as early as 1792, Lewis would have been shown up as not only a 
wholesale plagiarist but also a shameless liar, since he claimed to have ** made 
a full avowal of all the plagiarisms ” of which he was aware (Advertisement to 
Tka Monk), A controversy ensued, which was finally settled by August Sauer's 
comparison of this story with the German translation of Tke Monk, which 
brought out the fact that the former was merely a rehash of the latter . and 
appeared c.1799 (see Gril^urm fFerke^ 1909, n; Sauer's introduction to Dia 
Jtknfrau, the plot of which came from Tka Monk ; especially pp. l.-lxvi.). 
The whole controversy seems to have escaped the attention of English writers 
on the sulgect, with the exertion of Dr Tompkins (see her note on p. 245), 
who however has not observed that Heisfeld had discovered a mare's nest and 
his theory was a false alarm. 
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that df a matter-of-fiict recitaij after all^ Lewis was only twen^ 
when he published Th Monk, and he was always satisfied wiA 
the elementaiy way of telling a story. But the daring and frank- 
ness with which he describes his demons and putre^ng coipses 
and his human bodies frenzied with lust or tortured with agony 
makes Walpole’s audacity look timid; the tale of terror had 
made a giant stride by accepting Teutonic standards and treating 
reticence with contempt. His monk is a man of strong passions 
whose holiness is simply egotism, spiritual pride, and who is 
easily subdued by the wiles of a temptress, when she insinuates 
herself into the monastery in the guise of a novice. Remorse is 
followed by the stifling of conscience in renewed pleasure, and 
this by satiety. Lewis does not, however, spend time in showing 
the conflict in the monk’s breast, he gets on with the story. The 
temptress is now in league with the Evil One; she had thus far 
been an unconscious instrument; Ambrosio is the object of a 
plot to ruin him body and soul. He is betrayed into the foulest 
crimes, which are described with a gluttonous fullness. He sells 
his soul, and then tries to make the baigain void. But the Devil 
outwits Ambrosio, and .the wretched man is hurled into the pit. 

Lewis’s simple, straightforward method, shrinking from no 
detail of horror, achieved something grandiose in the ferocity 
of the final scene. 

“ Whither have you brought me? ” said the monk at length, in The 
a hollow, trembling voice. Why am I placed in this melancholy culnmut^ 
scene? Bear me from it quickly f Carry me to Matilda ! ”^ ^ ing scene 

The fiend replied not, but continue to gaze upon him in 
silence. Ambrosio could not sustain his glance ; he turned away 
his eyes, while thus spdee the demon : 

“ I have him then in my power! This model of piety! this 
being without reproach ! this mortal who placed his puny virtues 
on a level with those of anpk ! He is mine— irrevocablv, 
eternally mine ! Companions of my suffering ! denizens of hell I 
how grateful will be my present ! ” 

He paused — ^then addressed himself to the monk: ‘‘Carry 
you to Matilda ! ” he continued, repeating Ambrosio’s words : 
^‘Wretch! you shall soon be witii her! You well deserve a 
place near her, for hell boasts, no mkcrept more gqiltv than 
youraelf. Hark, Ambrosio! while I unveil your crimes] You 

VOL. V.- 
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hav^ died die blood of two innocents » Anttmia and Elviia 
pernbed bf your hand. That Antxmia wbom you vlokued^ was 
imr nster ! diat Elvtiw-^hom yw murdered, g^ve you birth ! 
TremUe, abandoned hypocrite, inhuman parridde, incestuous 
ravSdier ! Tremble at die extent of your oflfences I . . . Believe 
jrou that your secret thou^ts escaped me? No, no— >I read them 
all 1 You trusted that 3 rou should sdll have dme for repentance. 
I saw your artifice, knew its fidn^, and rejoiced in deceiving 
the deceiver ! You are mine beyond reprieve } I burn to possess 
my right, and alive you quit not these mountains.” 

During the demon’s speech, Ambtosio had been stupefied /by 
terror and surprise. This last declaration rous^ him. ^ I 

“ Not quit these mountains alive ! ” he exclaimed. ** Perfidio^ ! 
what mean you? Have you forgotten our contract? ” 

The fiend answered by a malicious laug^. 

“ Our contract ! Have I not performed my part? Whkt mobe 
did I promise than to save you from yoar prison? Have I not 
done so? Arej^ not safe fiom the Inquisition— safo from dl 
but from me ? r ool that you were, to confide yourself to a devil ! 
Why did you not stipulate for life, and power, and pleasure?— 
then all would have been granted : now your reflections come 
too late. Miscreant ! prepare for death { you have not many 
hours to live ! ” 

On hearing this sentence, dreadful were the fwlings^ of thf 
devoted wretch 1 He sank upon his knees, and raised his hands 
towards heaven. 

The fiend read his intention, and prevented it. “What ! ” he 
cried, darting at him a look of fury ; “ dare you still implore the 
Eternal’s mercy? Would you foign penitence, and again act an 
hypocrite’s part? . Villain ! resign your hc^ies of pardon. Thus I 
secure my prey.” 

As he said this, darting his talons into foe monk’s foaven crown, 
he sprang with him from foe rock. The caves and mountains 
raiw wifo Ambrosio’s forieks. The demon continued to soar 
alo^ till reaching a dreadful height, he rdeased foe sufierer. 
Headong foil the monk foroiigh foe airy waste : foe shup point 

rode received him, and he rolled foom predpice to precipice, 
till, bruned and mangled, he rested on foe river’s banks.^ 

Lewn showed scxne skill in emboc^ng a German l^end 
mentioned in hk prefitee, of the Ble^ing Nun whose ^host 
haunts a Thuringian casde where she had slain her lover and 
* Ti* MutA, cd. E. A. Btker (1907), pp. 353*}$;. 
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met her omi death, and a itory not mentioned dtere, that of the 
Wanderit^ Jew, ndiidi he may have borrowed horn SchiUer't 
Gthteru^.^ The story of the lovers Agnes and Don Raymond 
based on this h, however, tied into the plot rather dian united 
wtdi it, and has very little bearing on ^e main theme.* It is 
treated with the same revoldt^ fhmkness. 

Tht Monk was exceedii^Iy pc^nilar, and went rapidly into Lrau’x 
a huge number of edition^ duxigh it came under die cridcal 
basdnado for its fiuilts of taste, and escaped l^al acdon only when 
Lewis had toned down smne scenes of sensual al^dcmment* 

It certainly made history. For, aldiou^ fodile imitations of 
the Radcli^n novel oondnued to appear, the (Hily examples 
of Engjiish Gothic that counted now followed the foshion set by 
Lewis.* The only other work of his that need be mentioned is 
a minor tale in the Schiller tradidon, The Bravo ^ Vetiitt (i 805), 
which was a much-altered version of Zschokke’s story of a noble 
brigand, AhUSm, dtr groste Bandit (1794). He made a Covent 
Garden melodrama, Rj^antim (1805), out of it the same year. 

From the beginning of his literary career to the end, Lewis 
showed himself to be a skilfol conpounder of nuxed and heady 
draughts } he was too modest to claim to be anything more. 

A contemporary of his who made less noise in the Old Charles 
World, but was less a borrower, and discovered lines of interest 
afterwards followed up by novelists in his own country, was an ^ 
Americw ; and since he contributed snnething to the develop- 
ment of ficdon in English he necessarily comes into the history 
of the English novel. Charles Brockden Brown (1771-1810) 
may or may not have read the work of Lewis. There can be 
little doubt diat he knew that of Mrs Radclifie, witoess the pains 
he took to evoke terror and dien to rationalize this element by 
showing that everything recounted was due to natural causes. 

^ See Alice M. Killed : Li RomMn ttrrifant w U roman mir (i 9 Z 4 )> etpeeitlly 
4>p. 45-46» 52, end 215-216. 

* It eppeand Bepantely ai a dtai^^k, Raymond and Agnatt Blmdini 

Nun of tjCo Cattle of Unit mhrg (r.iS20)« 

* See Killed, 56, and Railo, 95. 

* Prai (xzi-112) point! out that Hoffmann drew bis intpintlon from Tie 
Monk for his EHxhre dtt Teufils, Grillparser took from it hts plot for Cie 
Akt^OMf Hugo drew upon it for his Claude Frotlo and Esmeralaaf Scott for 
the Templar and the JewcsB in fveeAer, etc. 
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Like her too he was profuse in descriptions of scenery, though he 
painted landscape leas because he lov^ it than as contributory to 
his aim of injuring terror. Nor could he have been a stranger 
to the German terrmsts, for his close friend and future biog^ldier 
William Dunlap was the translator of 2^schdcke*8 AbSlUne and 
the bii^ adapter of Kotzebue to the American stage.^ Hence, his 
approximations to German terrorism could hardly have been acci- 
dental. But his chief and avowed model was Godwin, for whose 
Caltb Wil&am he expressed the admiration of one who despair^ 
of rivalling it. In ea^ of his novels, the situation of a wetdc aru 
panic-stricken individual, like Caleb, in the grip of someone who m 
powerful and ruthless, reappears with talismanic effect. In spite of 
Brown’s awkwardness and inability to unfold a coherent story, in\ 
the best passages the reader is held paralysed with sq>prehension,\ 
as if by an electric current. Caleb H^Uiams is a better novel than 
any of Brown’s, but it does not attain such a fearful intensity. 

A £uiplt Brown was a disdple of Godwin also in his social philosophy, 
ef Godwin and accepted the Political Juttiee as almost a sacred bode. It was 
indeed the earnestness wi^ which he cherished his moral ideals 
that made him flee frcrni his lavryer’s office j he quailed at the i 
possibility of having to defend impartially the right and the ' 
wrong. So he turned definitely to literature, and his first writings 
were at any rate portentously serious. But these have none but 
a personal interest. Fortunately, he thought that like Godwin 
he could make fiction a medium for social criticism; and in his 
case too, not riie theoretical aim, but the idiosyncrasy of the 
writer’s inugination realized a sterling though curiously limited 
success. Brown was a man of poor physique, with a disposition 
very like Godwin’s, studious, b^-loving, solitary, but not sure 
of himself in the least. “ Society was to him solitude,” says 
Dunlap, ” and in solitude he found delightful converse.” He 
was an intellectualist out of touch with realities, dwelling with 
abstractions, and innocent as a child of most things in the world 
about him, excqit such as stirred his emotioi^ Speculatiitg on the 
abnormal {dienomena of the mind, and analysing every act and 
thoi^^t wiri) a feverish solicitude due to his Puritan mentality, 

* He MUpted eaj preSneed «t leut thirteen pleyt of Koteebne ^A. H. Qninn, 
in A Biitmy Amirkat Uwretnrt, ed. W. P. Trent, etc., tpiS, i. *I9)> 
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he habitually reduced hiniKlf to a mass tinging nerves, and 
it was out of this almost ddtumaniaed substana that he duped 
his imaginary figures, blanks most of them, devoid of persoradity, 
having no concrete existence exc^t in the raddng eiqperiences 
of which thdr minds were the centre. Habitants of a twilight 
tract, a limbo of the morUd and pathdogical, neighbouring die 
occult, these figures were no less awe-inspiring than the ^osts 
and vampires called up by the romancers. Rude thou^ Brown's 
achievements were, he was the precursor of those American 
novelists, Poe, Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Herman 
Melville, Hemy James, who were to explore strange mental 
cases with a more scientific or at least a surer understanding, 
often with efiects upon the reader very rimilar to those produced 
by the novels of terror.^ 

All the virtue of his novels, as already indicated, lies in the ** lflt~ 
parts ; in other words, the interest is episodic, ff^ieland, or the 
Trantformation (1798), suffers from anticlimax as well as over- 
strained probabilities, the exphmation of the fearful occurrences 
which have frozen our blgod being too frivolous and inane as an 
occasion for tragedy. The story was suggested by the actual 
case of a religious fimatic who believed himself comitumded by 
heaven to destroy his idols, and who really did put his wife and 
children to death. Wieland, a sober and respectable citizen of 
Philadelphia, with nothing the matter with him except a touch 
of religious mania, hears a mysterious voice again and again 
bidding him to commit this hideous crime, and after terrible 
struggles between love and a diseased conscience he obeys. 

The voice is that of a ventriloquist, a man possessed by a s>>rit 
of mischief for which he is not morally responsible. In this 
“ biloquist " Carwin, indeed, there is a glimpse of that kingdom 
of evil pitted against mankind whose terrors were to be so power- 
fully set forth by Melville in Mo^ Dick. Brown's peculiar force 
cemes out in the distempered phases of Wieland's mind dtat 
culminate in the dreadful deed. 

In Ormond, or the secret witness (1799), the eponymous 
character is a Godwinian tevduti^ry, emept foat hisjiature 

* It ii aa iatsmting tot that M. Jnltea Oimb, aathor of LMoHao, le 
*or ta am, etc., ia of Amerieaa origia aoS oarrhi on the mmc A flw ri aa a 

tiaditioo. 
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is warped and villainous. Brown tried to develr^ his ideal of 
pure and perfect wonanhood in the nmdi-tri^ Constanria 
Dudley, a lifeless creation that Ascinated the uncritical Shelley. 
The ordeals through which he puts this saintly but priggish being 
are harrowing enou^, but £ui to impress throu^ their utter 
M implauribility and the general flimsiness of the story. In Arthur 
Mervjn" Mervyn, w mem^s of the year iyS 3 (* 799 )* Brown had grim 
enough personal recollections to enable him to add physical 
horrors to the mental tension of hk more characteristic scehes. 
He and his fiunily had left Philadelphia in 1793 to escape Ithe 
plague, but Brown all but fell a victim to a similar visitation in 
New York in 1798. He was thus able to put some realinic 
descriptions of such an epidenuc into Ormond, and now m Artt^ 
Meruyn he wrote an account of a city devastated by pestilent 
that can hold its own with the classic pages on that theme by 
Thucydides, Boccaccio, and Defoe. The picture of a fever 
hoq>i^ at the hei^t of the epidemic is appalling; but Brown’s 
peculiar gift cmnes out better in his insight into the wide^read 
and lasting demoralization due to the general breakdown of the 
social flibric. Mervyn is a youth of intelligence and good principle 
but entirely ignorant of the world, who Ends himself involved in 
the afiairs of a particularly wicked set of people, and his artless 
attempts to put things right produce absurd situations vdiich the 
novelist han^es with a ponderous seriousness. His Puritanism 
continually had the same ludicrous results as the propriety of the 
heroines of sensibility. Mervyn is Brown’s Caleb, and the guilty 
Welbeck his Falkland; and, when Mervyn ingenuously lets out 
the secret incriminating that dangerous person, the paradoxicai 
situation is closely analogous to that in Godwin’s novel. But the 
Mithor’s peculiar touch is more evident in the scene where the 
sleeping lad is awakened one night by someone holding over 
him, and opening his eyes reoo^izes die &ce of the terrible 
Welbedc, whom be believed he had seen drovmed. 

It was as I suspected. The figure lifting in his right hand a 
candle, and gazing at the bed, with lineaments am attitude 
bespeddm fearful expectation and tormenting doubts, was now 
b^eld One glance ccMsimunicated to my senses all the 'parts of 
diis terrific viaon. A rinking at my heart, as if it had been poie> 
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trated b}r a dagger, seized me. This was not enough : I uttered 
a shriek, too rueful and loud not to have starded the attendm 
the passengers, if any had, at that moment, been passing die 
street. . . . The visage and the d»pe had indeed preternatural 
attitudes, but they belonged, not to Colvill, but to— Wblbbck.^ 

Edgar Hwttly, or tht tUtf-oJoalher (1799), also parallels Ctdoh '*Edgor 
WiUiams in the relations between Huntly and the murderer ” 
Clithero, whose crime was perpetrated in self-defence and who 
was under the delunon that he had killed his own benefiictress. 

The process by whicli Huntly finds out the truth and his pursuit 
of Clithero closely resemble Godwin’s story. That was written, 
as it were, backwards ; and in this case too the antecedent events 
are given after the consequences, the concatenation of inddents 
being thus hopelessly obscure. Once more the ftocination of die 
book is in the epis^es, in which Brown secures truly romandc 
effects, though with a machinery very unlike that of his fellow- 
romancers. Here somnambulism, whi^ at that era was as exciting 
a phenomenon as ventriloquism, is the agency employed, and, as 
was the writer’s wont, it is much overworked. But he manages 
to infect the reader with the weird sensations and gjbastly emotions 
of sleep-walking, and to conduct him through something like the 
mazes of a nightmare. Brown was a keen but untrained psycho- 
logist, studying the reflexes of characters who migfit be described 
as his patients; and he employed a Defbe-like method, noting 
the smallest detail, and recounting the stages of awareiiess, die 
impulses to acdon, and the torments of self-distrust and indecision 
that inhibit and paralyse at moments of crisis. In this novel, he 
sought romance by adventuring among ” the perils of die western 
wilderness.” He found romance; but die forbidding r^on 
which he depicts did not exist on the for slc^ of the Alle^ianies, 
where Brown had never been, but in his own inner consciousness. 
Nevertheless, the Indians whtxn he portrays from hearsay are 
terrible objects, and more like the teal thing in all its tgliness 
as Bird depicted them in "Nick e* the /floods dian the id^ized 
savages of Fenimore Cooper. For a specimen of Brown’s method, 
take the chapters reladng Ec^r Hi^y’s esctqie froni the {avem, 
the deadi of the panther, and his sud^n encwnter with a par^ 

* Vol. i., cluf . ui. 
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of Induns on the warpath. For Brown was enou^ in the fiehion 
to nudce this in part at ld»t a subtemuiean novel. 

J Coming to from a fit of unconsciousness, Huntly finds himself 

tfistdt jij absolute darkness and thinks he has gone blinds but greying 
about he becomes aware that he has fidlen or been left in a cave. 
He is indeed in die deeper ramifications of a gigantic cavern, and 
fi>r many hours he struggles' desperately to find an exit, weak 
with hunger and thirst and repeatedly on the brink of suicide. 
It is only after what seem ages of convulsive effort, which infijet 
the reader with all the terrors of claustrophobia, that he perceii^ 
the first glimmer of daylight. 

My excruciating sensations for a time occupied my attentiorL 
These, in combination with other causes, gradually produced a 
species of delirium s I existed as it were in a wakeful dream. . . . 
Sometimes I imagined myself buried alive : methought I had 
fallen into seeming death, and my friends had consigned me to 
the tomb, from which a resurrection was impossible. . . . There is 
no standard by which time can be measured, but the succession 
of our thoughts, and the changes that take place in the external 
world : from the latter I was to^ly excludra ; the former made, 
die lapse of some hours appear like the tediousness of weeks and' 
months. 

Suddenly he becomes conscious of two objects visible in the 
surrounding gloom. 

Th^ resembled a fixed and obscure flame i they were motion- 
less: though lustrous themselves, th^ created no illumination 
around them : this circumstance, added to others which reminded 
me of similar objects noted <m former occasions, immediately 
oqilained the nature of what I beheld. These were the eyes of a 
pandier.^ 

He nerves himself to the deed of violence that he hates, and 
hurls the tomahawk which he had found lying beside him i it hits 
the animal bkween the growing orbs, atid-he is safe. But right 
in the exit of the cavern, he discovers four Indians sleeping, and 
knows that there must be one on watch outside. Huntly has the 
advantage of a complete surprise ; but it is a feat of Defoe-like 
realism to omvince ffie reader duit the raw youth was able 

^ Cha^. svi* 
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cintion and guile, not to mmtion his hunuuiitarian intrinc«f , to 
do these formidable enemies to dead) and make his 'Xlie 

narrative proceeds wid) extreme downess, for every mininy^»t 
thing that impnges upon the actor’s consciousness or reacts 
within it is recorded ; yet the impression is of the swiftness of 
action in mcxnents of urgent peril. Such are numerous ephodes 
in these four novels. Brown wrote two love stories in letters 
afterwards, but his characteristic vdn had been worked out 

Brown’s four novels nuule a deep impresdon on the mind of Mrs 
Shelley,^ who was early attracted by the German raiuuices of 
terror, and ccanposed his first verse and two prose stories under 
this inspiradon. But, excqtt as eviderKes of a phase through 
which his imagination pas^, his two romances of terror, 
Zastrezzi (tSio) and St Irvyne, or the Rosicrudan (1811), have 
no importance.* It is different with his wife’s Frankenstein (181 8), 
an attempt in the same style which has added a misused word to 
the English language. Written by a young lady of nineteen, who 
had feasted on German ghost stories, this was not likely to show 
much ori^nality ) yet it had srnne, and what it owed to current 
tradition was such a floating idea as the Satanic malignity of her 
monster and the ghastly tension of fli^t and unrelenting pursuit 
which had been so tellingly exploited by her fother Godwin and 
his disciple Brockden Brown. The idea came to her in a dream. 
Her preface tells the story of the competition proposed by Byron, 
when the party were staying on Lake Leman in 1816, of which 
a SRull fragment by him, Polidori’s Fantfire, and her own 
Frankenstetn were the result. Her brain was at a standstill, until 
the dream gave her a starting-point; then she went straight 
idiead, from the words, “ it was on a dreary ni^t of November,” 
which now begin the fifth chapter. For, later on, at her husband’s 
suggestion, tiie unforturuttely amplified what at first had been 
“ only a transcript of the grim terrors ” of her dream, and 
what should have been a powerful story was padded out to the 
(fimenrions of a novel. 

Frankenstein, her scientific experimenter, creates udiat Jias 

* Stokoe (31) quoiet Peacock*# exaggeratedi atatemeut of thU ImprcMioir. 

*51^00(148-150) akowi the erroneotiaaeit el Buxton Forman*# theory 
that theae were tranalation# or ooiey^osed of trantlation# from the Oerauttf 
though they were the olF#|iring of tihe (#ee alao 145 and igl)* 
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ntice been called a “ Rdbot,” and succeeds in infusing life into 
his luuufa'worki but, like die fidierman who brdce open the 
sealed jar and released a genie, he is appalled at the result. All 
the forces of Gothic terror are let loose when the monster, endued 
widi superhuman strength and stature, not merely breathes and 
moves, but shows himself to be in possession of individual 
consdousness and a will of his own, which presently is roused 
to indignation, fierce resentment, and 'thirst for revenge. Tift 
monster cannot be controlled; he runs amdk, an embodiment 
of the spirit of evil latent in man and in him unsubdued. lu 
must be destroyed at ail costs; a terrible hunt b^'ns that ranges 
all over the habitable globe, and before the hideous creature i^ 
got rid of he destroys his maker. Mrs Shelley certainly realized \ 
her longing to write a superlative ghost story : “ O ! if I could 
only contrive one which would frighten my reader as I myself had 
been frightened that night ! ” t But she works out her terrifying 
sequel in a manner amusingly characteristic of her parentage : 
her monster goes morally astray and becomes an outcast and 
an enemy of mankind through imbibing the doctrines of the . 
sentimentalists and humanitarians. He learns to read, he studies 
history, he is impressed by Para£se Lott, Plutarch’s Lives, and 
The Sorrows ofW'erther\ his feelings of compassion and revolt 
from injustice are awakened by his witnessing ^e wrongs suffered 
by two unfortunate lovers. Last of all, he peruses the journal 
kq>t by Frankenstein during the process of his own creation. lie 
becomes in fine another of the hero-villains, the prey of romantic 
melancholy, pessimism, die impetus to suicide. Diabolism was 
logically superadded. For such a being was shut out from society 
and marked down for hatred. “ God, in pity, made man beautiful 
and alluring, after his own image ; but my form is a filthy tjqie 
of yours, more horrid even firom the very resemblance. Satan 
had his companions, fellow-devils, to admire and encourage him ; 
but I am solitary and abhorred.” So he becomes “ a midignant 
devil,” more infernal even than the enemy of God and man, vriio 
at least “had firiends and associates in his destdation.” Mrs 
Shelly ou^t to have left it at that ; riie had provided a motive 
Strang cnoii^. The long account of the monster’s ethtcarion in 
* Her i&lreductlea. 
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ethics and sociok^ enfeebles the tale of tenor, and trendies 
upon absurdity. 

She also wrote a protracted story of Italy in the Middle Ages. Her etier 
Falperga, or the life and adventetres of Castnueio, Prince of Lucca 
(1823), and a romance of the distant feture The Last Man (1825), 
not to mention Perldn Warhtck (1830), Lodore (1835), a novel *,’,y*»J** 
about Shelley and Harriet, and Falkner (1837), on the lines of 
her fether’s Caleb Wi&am. The few living peqde who have 
read these agree that they are painstaking, not incorrect but 
devoid of historical imagination, too often grandiloquent, and 
generally dull. As to the other competitors, Byron’s effort did 
not get beyond a fragment,^ but out of this and his idea fer its 
develofxnent Polidori constructed a prosaic story of a sinister young 
lord, who is killed while travelling in Greece, and reappears as 
a vampire, feeding on the blood of women.* This Lord Ruthven 
was suggested with other features by Lady Caroline Lamb’s 
vengeful portrait of Byron as the fetal Ruthven Glenarvon, in 
her notorious but worthless movel Glenarvon (1816), of which 
she herself was of course the heroine. Polidori, perhaps at 
Byron’s instigation, worked in much l^ndary lore current in 
Illyria about vampirism ; but his is a very mild tale of terror, 
he was $0 discreet in eschewing the sensational. 

The masterpiece of the school of terror did not appear till the C. R. 
end of the second decade of the nineteenth century, and was theilf^^* 
most elaborate and incomparably the finest work of Charles 
Robert Maturin (1 782-1 824), a clergyman in Dublin, who wrote 
some plays, one of which, Bertram, or the Castle of St Aldohrand 
(1816), was a great success both on the st^ and m print, riioug^ 
it was heavily criticized by Coleridge,* and several other novels 
b^<ks the femous AdirfetefA fAr (1820). Maturin was 

an odd person, whose literary ambitions and curious fopperies 
did not go well wifti his clerical profession, although he was a 
good preacher^ he was much too fond of society and social 
frivolities, and yet he was given to daydreaming of a ni^tmaridi 


* Printed u App. IX. {Itum enJ yumub, ed. R. E. Pratbein, rtpp, sad^d., 
' Tit Vemfirt (iStp). 

* Chep. xetii. ti iM Si^efU* IMererio it devoted to e mott eUlMwttc 
tUtla(, vrEielt betnpt tome nnexpltiaed enimui. 
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cut. In (act, there was a good deal that was histrionic about 
Manirin, ndiich probably accounts for hu liking to have people 
in the room, and pec^e talking, when he was engaged in literary 
oompoaition. Deeply read in the English romances of terror, he 
made an eclectic use of his predecessors from the very banning. 

In The Fatal Revenge, or the Fondly ef Mentorio (1807), these 
were Walpole and Mrs Radcliffe, who gave him his castle of 
Muralto; the latter’s SidBan Romanee supidied further hints 
for die gloomy and mysterious b^ground, and her monk 
Schedoni, in The ItaBan, was the modelYor the infiunous Schonol 1. 
Schemoli also embodies traits of the Wandering Jew from 
Godwin’s St Leon and Lewis’s Afonh, The story is a complicated 
tissue of revenge, treachery, murder, parricide, suicide, black\ 
magic, and the like ; itwouldhave been toostrongmeat for Mrs 
Raddiffe, but was by no means so brutal in its scare*mongering 
as Lewis’s book, Maturin knowing too well the superior force 
of suggestion in instilling terror. The Wild Irish Bey (1808) and 
The Milesian Chief (iSti) were Irish novels that appeal^ to 
the patriotic, as Miss Edgeworth and Lady Morgan, author of 
The Wild Irish Girl, were doing at the same time. Though a Pro- 
testant and a^ressively and-Catholic, Maturin was a nationalist 
and an enemy of the Act of Union. In The ARlesian Cldrf, the 
romantic events of which are bound up with the rebellion of 
1798, he depicts a ruined chieftain in the west of Ireland living 
in a Gothic tower, like the Master of Ravenswood, and in love 
with a giri whose situation in regard to himself is that of Lucy 
Ashton; in short, this novel had the distinction of suf^lying 
Scott with the main lines of The Bride 0/ Lanmtmmr (1819). 
After a ^11 of play-writing in which he foiled to repeat the 
success of Bertram, Maturin now wrote Wmen, or Pour et 
Centre (1818), a novel in which there is some domestic realism, 
sane romantic handling of sentimental predicaments widiout 
much senthnentalism, and good portraiture of the best society 
in Dublin and also of narrow-minded Cal^ist circles. Then 
came Afehneth (1 820). 

**Mehiutb Maturin was one of diose geniuses who make ph^arism a 

^ ^ fine tut justified by results. He took the Faust of trahdon and of 

Wanderer” mul cunnin^y blended him widt the mocking ^rit of 
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Mephinophdesi, and into the tame $faihe»t went die fouiiil 
oonc^on of the Wandering Jew, as it had now been fitted 
time out of the three legends, of St John who was supposed l» 
have been granted the privilege of tarrying until die second 
coming of Qiris^ of Malchus or Ahmentt who had beoi 
condemned to eternal wandering as a punidiment, and of the 
disobedient disci^ of the Buddha which oune from ^e Far East* 

Traces of other myths, such as that of the ^losopher’s stone 
and of the elixir of li^ are also mingled into Maturings com- 
pound, so many and so various and so skilfully transmuted diat 
it is almost vain to look for his immediate sources in the recent 
tales of terror or the older repositories from which diey drew. 

He outdoes all other Gothic romanticists in the aocumuhttion of 
blood-curdling and heait-dialdng effects) yet he despises alike 
the raw head and bloody bones of recent experts in terror 
and the easy l^erdemain of the Radcliffe school, and by dieer 
psychological finesse plays upon diat ineradicable susceptibility 
to numbing suqiense and awe at mysterious contacts with the 
other world which is the special object of the connoisseur of 
terror. And he &scinated the most fitttidious judges. Not only 
was he imitated by Victor Hugo in ffae (Tlslmde (1823) and 
cemtinued by Balzac in one of the jSttules pUltseptipus, Mthwth 
recoHcUii, but he also won tributes from and left his marie upon 
such writers as Nodier, de Vigny, Poe, Baudelaire, Villiers de 
I’Isle Adam, of whom this might have been expected, and 
from Thackeray, Miss Miribrd, Rossetti, Stevenson, and Oscar 
Wilde, who are less likely names to be found in such a company. 

Melmoth has been wandering since the middle of the sevai- A vtriwit 
teenth century, vainly striving to persuade some wretch to rdieve 
him of his bur^n (^immortality. For th^re was a proviso in his 
bargain with the Devil that he might eixl it and die if another 
were willing to pay the price of immortality. To give a straight- 
forward account of diis strange being and his centuries of torment 
would have been beset with obvious artistic difficulties { Maturin 
accordingly made his b(X)k die frame for six redtals. The 
tortutais involution of his reported narratives iriCTitably mrfses 

Raile, Th HmaOU Cttk, • ttmdf ^ tit •/,*«*'* 

rmmititim (tw), girti • inmoMry In ch*p. ». s Tlw Wnnitriaf Jsw ••• 
the problem of neveF«adln( life.” 
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Ibr obscurity. But, as in a ni^tnure the transitions are surift and 
tneiq^icable yet the horror of each suocesrive j^use is none the 
less vivid and overpowering, so widi this. 

Hh exordium strikes the keynote of forebodii^ The young 
John Melmoth of to-day is summoned from Trinity Cdlege, 
Dublin, to attend the deathbed of his uncle in County Wicklow, 
and finds the old man under the influence of some overmastering 
dread; he showed the ghastliness of fear superadded to that ^ 
death.” Sent by die mherly old nut; to unlock a lumber- 
and firtch a botde of Madeira, he notices a portrait on the wall, 
rqiresenting a nuui of middle age. ” There was nothing remark- 
able in the costume, or in the countenance, but the eyes, Johf 
felt, were such as one feels they wish they had never seen, 
feels they can never forget.” ^ Looking closer, by the light of 
his candle he distinguishes the inscription: “Jno. Melmoth,' 
anno 1646.” His uncle questions him, what had he seen? “Only 
a picture. Sir.” “ A picture. Sir I— the original is still alive. . . . 
John, they say I am dying of this and that . . . but, John,” and 
his fece lodced hideously ghastly, “ I am dying of a fright.” 
That night the old man died. After the funeral John finds a 
manuscript relating the adventures of an Englishman Stanton who • 
had encountered the wanderer in Spain in 1676. Stanton had 
afterwards been put in a mental hospital, and had been visited 
by the terrible stranger, who offered him liberty on unqwakable 
terms. They had parted, and Stanton never met Melmoth again; 
but the manuscript ended with an illegible passage full of vague 
premonitions. John gazed at tiie portrait, which seemed to eye 
him menadt^y. He tore it from the fiame; he burnt it; and 
that nig^t his bed was visited by the figure of his ancestor, 
wluspering, “ You have burned me, tiien ; but those are flames I 
can survive^I am alive,— I am beside you.” In the morning he 
fimb his wrnt Uack and blue, as thou^ from the recent grip of 
astnmghand. 

The next episode is uriiered in by a tremendous storm, which 
fpesfer/zncalls to everyone die tempest that shook all England on the 
nig^ of Cronnvell’s death; and at tiie heigfit of the storm a 

^ The bililal cyci in t aaturtl attribute of theie fetni-ittpematutml^ beiagia 
•ad a Mfalar feature of the variotti pfoientaieata of the Waaderinf Jew (tee 
lUtlo, i;4«i75 aadfeir/«}« 
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great dfiip is wrecked. Thh scene is renuniaoent of tlie stonn and 
wreck in Bertram, which Coleri^ ri^tdy conq^ned of as 
dramatically gratuitous, but which make a terrific spectade. In 
trying to help the drowning crew Mdmolh is nearly drowned 
himself. A man is saved, one Monfada, a Spaniaid. He is 
another of those who have had dealings with the wandner, and 
apart from the horrors in which he himsdf has been im{dicated 
he has read in a nuuiuscript lent him by the Jew Adcmijah the 
history of the Indian ” girl Immalee, who was finind by the 
wanderer dwelling in solitude on a desert island, and ndio takes 
her baptismal name of Isidora a^in when her ill-omened lover 
carries her off to Spain. In Spain, another chapter of fiarfiil 
transactions begins but fftis curt summary is enou^ to illus- 
trate the complicated machinery of the novel, which thus evades 
the chronolt^cal difficulties, and hyimotizes the reader with its 
sudden breaks and enigmas even of identity, so like the fiuitasies 
of a morbid dream. 

It is hard to say in which of the six main episodes MaturinT^Se 
shows himself most powerful. In “ The Tale of the Spaniard,** 
in which Alonzo ^ Mon9ada recounts his suffering at the ^***'"^ 
hands of the Church, his impriscmment in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, and his perilous escape, there is an atmosphere 
of horror that makes one wonder wheffier Maturin had seen 
Goya’s etchings of subterranean tortures and tribunals, and also a 
crescendo of sensational incidents that was fiir beyond Godwin, 
from whose St Lem he no doubt borrowed some.* He beat 
Mrs Radcliffe on her own ground, description of scenery and 
natural phenomena that accord wirii and imensify the emotions 
roused by the druna. Intheepisodeofimmaleeandthewanderer, 
like and yet unlike the love scenes of Ferdinand and Miranda, 

^ The demon lover here entcti t part •imiltr to that of the Tampirea tmaftned 
by ladittic atory-tellers (lee Pras/ 11 8-119). 

* See Niilo Idman : C* R* kts lift andtvtrki (19x3), eipecUUy xx8. 

Killen (66) pointed out that there were echoes here In MMttut (1796) of 
Diderot. These have been worked out in detail by Mario ms (Atvmt of 
English Stutlits, vi.> 1930). Diderot related what he believed to be the facts of 
Susanne Simonin's form entry into a ceavent» her appeal to the law, trial, 
and eventual escape. Alonso de Mon^da is simiUrly tAVelfled,^and his story is 
manifestly based on that related by Diderot. But Maturin was as ant^Caiholie as 
Diderot, and for literary reasons or his dum deepened the colouriffind exaffcrated 
the sufferings and perib of his hero and the malbvolence of his persecutors. 
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diere is more beautjr than it often die abject of Maturin’s pen, 
but it is beauty stnmgeljr conjoined widi ^e menace eWl and 
the i»t. The tropical smrm that herald* the stranger’s return to 
Iminalee on her island, powerfully depicted, becomes the theme 
of the maiden’s Oasianic song “ of desperation and love.” 

As she ended her melancholy strain, she turned from the ^t 
udiere die increasing fiiry of die storm made it no lor^r posnble 
for her to stand, and turning, met die garc of die strangH' fixed 
on her. A suffusion, the most rich^uid vivid, manded over her 
from brow to bosom ; she did not utter her usual eadamadori of 

S at his sight, but, with averted eyes and fidtering step, fi>llowed 
1 as he pointed her to seek shelter amid the ruins of the pagom. 
They approached it in silence; and, amid the convulnons and 
fury of nature, it was singular to see two beings walk on together 
widiout exduuiguig a word of apprehension, or feeling a thou^t 
of danger, — ^the one armed by despair, the other by iimocence. 
...” Danger ! ” said the Indian, while a bright and wild smile 
irradiated her features; ”can there be danger when you are 
near me? ” — ” Is there, then, no danger in my presence? — ^ftw 
have met me without dreading and without filling it too ! ” 
and his countenance, as he spoke, grew darker than the heaven 
at which he scowled. ” Immalee,” he added, in a voice still 
deeper and more thrilling, from the unwimted (^ration of 
human emotion in its tones; “ Immalee, you cannot be weak 
enou^ to believe that I have power of contndlirm the elements? 
If I had,” he continued, “ by the heaven that is ftowning at me, 
the first exertion of my power should be to collect the most swift 
and deadly of the lightninra that are hissing around us, and 
transfix you where you stand T”~“ Me ? ” repeated the trembling 
Indian, her cheek growing paler at his words, and the voice in 
which they were uttered, than at the redoubling fury of the 
storm, amid whose pauses she scarce heard them. ” Yes-— you — 
you— lovely as you are, and innocent, and pure, before a fire 
more deadly consumes your existence, and drinks your heart- 
blood — before you are longer eiqio^ to a danger a thousand 
times more fiital than those widi nmich the elements menace you 
— the danger of my accursed and miserable presence 1 ” ^ 

Maturin also wrote an hteorical novel. The Alhigenstt (1824), 
which met with considerrfole approval, It is a laboured attempt 
in the style of Scott, but ultra-romantic, weaving into the vicissi- 

sviii. 
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tildes of the war between the heretics and die crusading kntgjiitB» 
who are depcted hy the Protestant cleigyman as persecutors* 
a complicated love story* and wild adventures with werwolves* 
outlaws* outraged women mad for revenge* and much more of 
the same sort. The heretics triumidi over boastfulness and rash* 
ness in two great battles. Maturin does* however* make some* 
thing of the characters of Count Raymond of Toulouse and his 
great opponent Simon de Montfort. 

Another Irishman* the Rev. Geor^ Croly* took up the l^nd Otier 
of the Wandering Jew again* in his high-flown romance* SalatUelt 
thi Inunortal {1827), and the poet Moore mixed Orientalism and 
Gothic terror in The Epicwnan (1827) expanded out of his poem 
Aldphrm ; but he fell very for short of Vathek, Scott* both in genre 
his early poems and in many of his subsequent novels* notably 
in The Monastery^ Woodstock^ Peveril of the Peak^ A Legend of 
Montrose^ The Bride of Lammermoor^ and Redgamtlet^ besides 
several ghost stories* dealt liberally in Gothic effects. But that 
is a subject for later pages* together with the survival of the 
same element in the novels of Harrison Ainsworth* Captain 
Marryat* Lord L}^on**and many later novelists. This chapter 
cannot conclude* however* without some allusion to the satires 
called forth by the absurdities of the romanticists. Beckford’s 
skits have already been mentioned* and the reader need not be 
reminded of Northanger Abbey^ which Jane Austen wrote in 
1797-1798 although it was not published until 1818. She had 
no doubt finished it when a direct satire on the school of terror 
appeared in the Anti-JacoUn (1798)* in the form of four acts 
of a burlesque The Rovers^ or the Double Arrangement^ with 
introductory discourse and notes.^ 

The song chanted by Rqgero* to the clang of his chains in The 
cadence* appears in many anthologies ; Rwert ” 

Whene’er with hag^rd eyes I view 
This Dungeon* mat I’m rotting in. 

But the play is not well known. It is the wittiest of all the attacks 
on both ffie sentimentality and the terrorism of those who leari^ 
from the German school^ ^ « 

^ AnH^Jatnhin^ fth cd.* 1799* ^ 44S-961. 

VOL. V. — r 
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The Gsrman Schocds-— where no dull maxims bind 
The bold expansion of th’electric mind. 

Fix’d to no period, circled by no space, 

He leaps the flaming bounds of time and place : 

Round the dark confines of the Forest raves. 

With gentle Robbers stodcs his glo(xnv caves ; 

Tells how prime Ministers are shocking things. 

And reigning Dukes as bad as tyrant Kings ; 

How to two Swains one Nymph her vows may give. 

And how two Damsels witt) ojne Lover live ! 

The sexual arrangements hit at by the quip in the title, \lrith 
what has since been called the ** divine discontent ” which, in ihe 
eyes of anti-Jacobins, identified romanticists and revolutionary 
—the ‘*wild desire of undefinable latitude and extravagahce 
are brilliantly caricatured. Others than the German school are 
bantered in the meeting of Matilda and Cecilia, the latter just 
ali^ted from a post-wagon : 

Cecilia. Your countenance grows animated, my dear Madam. 

Matilda, And yours too is glowing with illumination. 

C, I had long been looking out for a congenial Spirit! — 
my heart was withered — ^but the beams of yours have rekindled 
it. 

M, A sudden thought strikes me — Let us swear an eternal 
friendship. 

C, Let us agree to live together ! 

M, Willingly. [IVith rapidity and earnestness,) 

C, Let us embrace. {They embrace,) 

Af. Yes; I too have lov’d ! You, too, like me, have been 
forsaken ! {Doubtingly, and as if with a desire to be informed,) 

C, Too true ! 

Both. Ah, these Men ! These Men ! 

Otber Even Maria Edgeworth made fun of the current heroine, 
caricatures Jn Angelina^ or VAmie incmnue^ one of her Moral Tales (i8ci). 
^xtrava Charlton, in Rosetta^ or Modem Occurrences (i 799), and 

%aH%at Benjamin Thompson in The Florentines-^1%0%) turned fatuous 
seriousness into farce, while Sarah Green fcdlowed the example of 
Mrs Lennox, in Romance Readers and Romance Writers (1810), 
describing the follies of a clergyman’s daughter who has lost her 
common sense through reading too much fiction. The best of 
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these extravs^anzas would have been The Herme^ or the 
adventt^es ef CheruUna (1813), by Eaton Stannard Barrett, if 
the writer had not carried the j(^ so &r that he is presently flag- 
ging a dead horse. Hardly one of the novelists touched upon in 
this volume escapes his darts. He pokes fun at Ridtardstm, Dr 
Johnson, Fanny Burney, and Rousseau, along wirii Mrs Radcliffe 
and the terrorists. Chembina finds out that she is a hercfine, and 
determines to live up to the character. She never speaks, without 
a proper sense that every syllable is destined to appear in print. 
She knows that certain events in 

the life of every heroine are predestined, as their r^lar and 
unremitting recurrence fully proves. Of those events, the most 
prominent and indispensable, are: ist. Her meeting with a 
hero. 2nd. Her loving him, and his loving her. 3rd. His 
rescuing her from peril, at a moment when she fimcies him 
fiir a>way. 4th. Her finding every individual with whom die 
converses, implicated in her plot, and a friend, or a foe, or a near 
relation. 5th. If of mysterious origin, her being first reduced 
to extremities; then her discovering her fiunily, and lastly, 
her attaining riches, rank, and marriage. Since, therefore, an 
established series of incidents are fiited to be&ll all heroines, and 
since 1 am a heroine, it follows that I need not so much consider 
whether my conduct be prudent or discreet, as whether it be 
graceful, and fit for immortality. The grand criterion is, “ how 
will it read? 

Cherubina disowns her yeoman fiitfaer, discovers that she is 
entitled to a loftier and more aristocratic name, and outruns 
the Female Quixote and all her other prototypes in absurdity. 
The inset piece II Gastello di Grimgoriiico,” memdrs of 
her grbtesque mother, the Lady Hysterica Belamour, is a neat 
burlesque of the pcqnilar drama of terror. 

> TAt Utnine, ed. Mieluwl Skdkir (1927), 44*45. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE NOVEL OF DOCTRINE 

Tbeimtl It was natural and inevitable diM so handy a resource as the 
tffurpue novel diould be utilized by reformers and revdutionarieslfbr 
propaganda and polemics. The novel of purpose » the conv^ 
cH ^e r^ular novel) if it were purposive fiction and notli^ el^, 
doctrine would be enforced and illustrated in it by an inventM 
vernon of reality. Holcroft gives die formula incidentally m 
his prefiKe to Bryan Ptrdtu : 

To exemplify this doctrine ftfae general and adventitious 
value of human life, and the nwral tendency of penal laws] it was 
necessary that the hero of the fiible diould ofiiend those laws, that 
his life should be in jec^rdy, and diat he should possess not only 
a strong leaven of virtue, but high powers of mind, such as to 
induce the heart to shririk at the recollection that such a man 
mig^t have been legally put to death. 

Political and social writingB having a strong revolutionary or 
anti-revdutionaiy bias were nodiir^ new in En^and; diink of 
Piers Plowman and the Elizabethan pamphleteers, of Milton’s 
tracts, the fhilosophical and yet definitely controversial writings 

Hdibes, Locke, or Hume, the polemic^ boob and tracts arid 
artides of Bolingbroke and Swift, sometimes approximating to 
the form and method of fiction. Even recendy, Amory and 
Henry Brooke had written worb dat could be called novels 
only because there was no odier category nondescript enough to 
receive dtetn. Now, as the end the century was ai^roaching, 
with die economic and social duturbancercai^ by ^ progress 
of die industrial revoludon, and with the dadi of ideas and the 
sdning^ of sedition due to the epoch«making events gdng on 
across die Channel, a cc^ous ou^ of pdemical fit^on was 
(he Idcdiest and not the least wholesome diii^ to happen. 

aa8 
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Thus a whde adiod of novdnts on be (fifo«mial)ed> a^ytng IFWw 

the current domestic, and even romantic and sentunomd, fiction wnsto 
to their own purposes. The kadett were Bage, Hidcr^, and^^^ 
Godwin; th^ w«e followed by Mrs In^bal^ Mrs Opie, and 
others, and it has already been seen d»t Charlotte Snutfa <fid not 
dnsemble her connexion widi the same liberal group. Close 
scrutiny, in truth, would diow that such theme^^ tmdendes 
were a very natural outcome of fimude authorriiip in dus branch 
of literature. Women are sure to concentrate upon domestic 
fiction, and to seize the opportunitks this ofiers for edification. 

The sex is more sentunental, more moralistic, more censorious, 
than men. Hence the insistence on fine soidments, elegant 
taste, ddicacy, high principle, the sense of duty, the dependence 
of happiness upon c^racter and conduct Here are the germs 
of die problem novel; they could be discerned in several of 
Chariotte Smith’s stories, and even in the high-pitched novels of 
sensibility. They can be seen, too, in the emergence of a definite 
subject, idea, point of view, especially in novels by women, 
women having a graver sense of the issues involved, feding their 
responsibility as authors more acutely, disliking the comic attitude 
of a Fielding, which diey think flippant, though at bottom it may 
be more serious than thor own eunest but less cadiolic virion. 

But, aldiou^ there are women amoiigst them, die leading writers 
in the group now under conrideradon aro men. 

The curious noveb of Dr John Moore (1729-1802) may be Drlthn 
taken first, though they are not earlier date than die others; „ 

but, at any rate, diey riiow how lutural was the transition * 
from the observation of life to theory, firom fiction to criddsm, 
doctrine, and mild propagandism. He is siddy remembered now, 
if remembered at all, for his Zthuo : varma vims sf hsmusH 
nature taken from i^e emi mamurst fardffs and dtmeOk (1786). 

Such a tide renders a gmeral descriptitm superfluous; but it 
does not particularize die central purpose whidi b to deluieate 
a villain. Zafow, in fiux, belongi to die interesting half<dozen 
noveb embracing ymathtm FenSsumd Ceusit Fsakem, and 
that later cxan^e Barry Lyndon, It b not, however, an ironical 
pmtcait: Zdioo b not ]^esented in die mode diaia^ dfliero, 
aldiaug^ he b stripped of all die atnifautes of romance. Nor b 
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diis monster of flagitiou$nes8» selfish, cruel, vengeful, unscrupulous 
though he be, represented as entirely devoid of conscience; the 
candour and goodness of others, especially when they have no 
suspicion that he does not share their feelings of humanity, do 
aw^en his sacred sensibilities and torture him with remorse. 
Moore was more of a psychologist than a novelist, and he avoided 
one of the pitfiills of sentimental fiction. Thus the conuniseration 
of a man who is not a complete egoist plunges Zeluco into a 
despairing soliloquy : * j 

** Happy man ! said he, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ who can look back 
with pleasure and approbation : and forward with tranquillity and 
hope.— What false estimates are formed by mankind ! This Bertram 
they will consider as an unfortunate man, yet he has never be^ 
unhappv, and has found many sources of enjoyment unknown to 
me. I nave been reckoned remarkably fortunate, although I have 
never known what happiness is. — His life has been devoted to 
duty, and mine to enjoyment; yet it is evident he has had more 
enjoyment in his pursuit than I ever had in mine.’^ 

P/y^io- The book is the history of Zeluco ; but Zeluco marries Laura, 
/ogica/ jj^ intrigues by which that marriage is brought about, anc^ 

pretensions troubles of their conjugal life, the book changes 

its character. In structure it is not by any means faultless, the 
old-fiishioned habit of digressions and episodes giving it a loose- 
ness from which even the picaresque is free in Fielding’s and 
Smollett’s examples. Best of these episodes is the one centring 
in the two Scots, Targe and Buchanan, who respect each other 
so intolerantly as fellow-countrymen and fight so remorselessly 
over the reputation of Mary Queen of Scots, the national bone 
of contention. These serio-comic figures are more alive, and so 
are the contrasted pair Father Mulo and Father Pedro, than 
those on which Moore concentrates his psychological vision. On 
the whole, he does not go beyond the graphic portrayal of types ; 
he conceives a general disposition of mind, and shows it acting 
in accordance with the general probabilities human nature. 
Zeluco and his persecuted wife, her brother Seidlitz and his 
fiiend Carlostein and Signora Sforaa, are reasonable enough as 
portraits in the rough, but hardly finished pmonalities. Df Moore 
was a travelled man« but his ability to render national and racial 
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traits has been overpraised* He was too easily satisfied widi a 
mere silhouette. 

His social and political criticism leads him into a detailed Mi/rvA 
study of slavery in America, and into some hostile sallies at 
Roman Catholicism, as in the dialogue between the priest and 
the soldier, who begs the former to give his dying comrade^ 
absolution and not waste valuable time on theology. 


“ God love your soul, my dear lather,” interrupted the soldier, 
** give him absolution in the first place, and convince him after- 
wards ; for, upon my conscience, if you bother him mudi longer, 
the poor creature's soul will slip through your fingers.” 

The priest, who was a good-natured man, did as the soldier 
requested. 

“ Now,” said the soldier, when the ceremony was over, “ now, 
my honest fellow, you may bid the devil kiss your b ... e, for 
you are as sure of heaven as your master is of hell ; where, as this 
reverend father will assure you, he must suffer to all eternity.” 


Moore wielded a polished, terse, and caustic style, which 
makes every page enjoyable as literature. He set an admirable 
^shion by heading each chapter with a pregnant saying from 
La Rochefoucauld, Shakespeare, Pope, Horace, or their peers; 
and those sayings are admirably illustrated by what follows. How 
neat, for instance, is the Gaudet equis canibusque,” for the 
young fellow whose inducement to enter holy orders is his fond- 
ness for hunting and shooting, and who hopes by the influence 
of a noble lord to obtain a tolerable living in a hunting 
country ” ! 

In Edward: various views of human nature taken from life Edward^* 
and manners chiefly in England (1796), fiction can be seen 
approximating more and more to the discussion novel. It is a 
loose-knit story, reaching its termination, only after a thousand 
pages, in the recognition of the foundling Edward as the lost 
son of aristocratic parents,^ simultaneously with his marriage to 
the wealthy girl who is worthy of his perfections— a sprig of the 
Grandisons in a Tom Jones plot. The reader may easily lose his 
way throu^ the supernumerary complications on to die 

main thread, and the bewildering crowd of characters, new ones 

* The stnwberry mark of Joi^h Andtitut if ehanged for a mulberry. 
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coming in at all stages dll it is (fifficult to disdnguiifa one 
individual from the other, especially as they are all mere types 
of integrity or didionesty, altruism or self-indulgence, sense or 
stupidity, and so on. Moore never loses a chance of girding at 
plutocracy. The Bamets are fiur game, thought the sadre does 
not help on the story. They begin with die City cleric, later 
Sir Ro^rt Barnet, who marries his master’s daughter, amasses 
a colossal fortune, of which he loses half in a qieculadve attonpt 
to double it, leaving what is left — and enou^ too— to Georgs 
Barnet, an indolent, gluttonous skinflint, married to a wife a 
thousand dmes too good for him, who adopts the foundling,! 
needless to say at her peddon. \ 

Mere But the comments are better than the story. Penetradng are ! 
criticism tjjg reniar[Q on real and sham benevolence, illustrated by the ben- 
nfyrmm «volence of the poor; admirable is the advice on self-educadon, 
jctal which should be founded on natural tastes and one’s pardcular 
bent; thoroughly enlightened the discourse on cruelty to aninuds, 
blood sports, cocJc-fighdng, crimping salmon, skinning eels alive; 
and, again, on duelling, gaming, debts of honour, the state of 
society, pardcularly French immorality before the Revolution: 
but all this is hardly in place in a novel. He takes up such 
grievances as the wrongs of the military, the absurdity of regula- 
tions forcing soldiers to purchase their dress and other necessaries 
out of starvation pay. And, like Bage, Moore hates a lord; and 
when he introduces such a fireak of nature paints him as cruel, 
base, cowardly. The sadre of the medical profession, of which 
there was plenty also in Zeluco, is better founded if not more 
just.i 

«M»r- At first one seems to be reading Beckford or Byron’s letters 
slaimt” of travel in Mordmmt : sketches ef itfe, character, astd mamsers 
m varim cessntries ; isiehulmg the Messmrs of a French of 

1 No doubt Moore ke]>t a notebook of good stories, and had to drag some of 
them in by the heels. The point of the conversation with the French officer on 
the reason why Petrarch was never married to Laura is not in the least relevant 
to the matur in hand. ^ The reason that he assigned for declining the Pope's 
advice,* resumed Clifton, ' was lest the familiarities of the married state should 
abate the ent^siasm of his admiration, and the ardour of his love.* * Parbleu I * 
exclaimed the offieer, * voiU un animal bien ddlicat $ it is,’ added he, * as if a 
man was to lefitse to eat his dinner, lest it should spoil his appetite * *’ (vol. ti. 

246.a47)* 
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fiuBiy (1800)$ but later on it is dear diat the litenuy anoeMor 
was Grandison. Moidaunt has die virtues of a ciddvated man 
d' the world, wit, chivalry, and ooungei he is die brodier of a 
nddeman; ^t he has wliM Richardson would have defdored, 
easy morals with women. At Vevey, after die Reign of Terror, 
he has die good fortune to hdp a marqune to escape to England. 
Inddentally, he tries to pn^t by her apparent tmlnss* for 
him, but finds that die is not as the Frendi ladies of his pre- 
conception, but a veritable Amelia. The rest is the story of the 
lovdy Horatia Clifford, an En^ish pendant to the marquise, and 
Mordaunt’s lot^-deferred identification of this desiraUe lady 
widi the fiur unknown whom he had fidlen in love widi on wit* 
nesdng an act of great charity. The sequd is the ordinary one, 
but it is reached after unoonsdonable delays. 

No doubt, Moore’s purpose was social cridcismi hence it is 8 a 6 rittl 
unfiiir to object that he deals in nothing but types. Here, except/^'*** 
the romantic figures, these are not prqiossesnng. Lady Deanport, 
the unscrupulous matchmaking mother, is not of a qtecies 
unknown ekewhere in ficticm $ nor is the worthless rake her sont 
nor Junes Grindiil, the toad-eater, who talks like a moralist, but 
is weak and mean, and goes to the dogs. The ugliest personage 
is the hypocritical, backlnting, intriguii^ Mrs Demure, whw 
machinations being detected do the lovers a service in bringing 
them togedier and confounding the evildoers. Moore’s contempt 
for politicians— if not for die intdligent reader— vents itsdf too 
crudely in Lady Deatqiort’s letter of adidce to her creature 
Grindiil, who is thinking of that career: 

You could not employ the time better than in con^iosing 
^eeches, and pronouncing diem Wore a mirror} by which you 
will acquire becoming gesdculadon, and accustom yourself to 
retain a series of arguments and illustratkms in your memory. 

You will do well to prepare harangues for bodi sides} because 
there is no kimwing whim party iruiy be iqipermost by the t^ 
you shall (fotain your seat. And, after you live dtosen your nm, 
and dunvn under what boimer youmem tofi^t, dKx^ it wm be 

expected that you diould make aom^ kind dedaiatkm rqardiM 

your future coi^ikx, it will be worth your while to make youradf 
master of as immy equivocal phrases as die Ei^iA Iwuige 

adnuts, and to use gmeral a^resBons, diat in case of your findmg 
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it for your interest to adopt opposite measures, you may have 
little di£kulty in exidaining away the obvious sense of your fbnnaer 
declarations.* 

Her efforts to detach her son Lord Deanfort from Miss Clifford 
hinting diat the young lady was too clever for a man of his 
modest pretensions, are put in the same ironical shape. “ I once 
thou^t of culling a few witticisms from Joe Miller,” she tells a, 
confidential friend, ” and repeating dim to Lord Deanport asl 
repartees of Miss Clifford } but recollecting that his lordship was\ 
better acquainted with that book than with most others, I judged \ 
it would be safer to draw feom a fountain into which he never \ 
dipped; and, having spoken of Miss Clifford as a lady of un- \ 
cranmon erudition and sagacity, I actually repeated two of the 
proverbs of Solomon as observations of hers. This had not the 
effect I expected ; he saw nothing alarmingly sagacious in either, 
and said, * If Miss Clifford can make no wiser observations than 
those, she runs no ride of being drowned as a witch ! ’ ” > 
ff'it and Moore lets fidl many good aphorisms, along with some plati- 
aphmmt tudes. “ It is the business of knaves to make others believe that 
they are honest.” “ Though a man may deceive the rest of the 
world in that point, yet, were he as cunning as the Devil, he 
cannot deceive himself.” Note the gibe at the opponents of the 
anti-slavery crusade : “ If slaves are treated with what they call 
humanity, how are we to have sugar? ” — a sentiment put in the 
mouth of Mrs Demure. But he was prone to forget his own 
maxims: “ Of all the ^fts of Nature to the human race, wit is 
the most envied, and the least forgiven”; and this implied in 
the sketch of Mr Praser, ” who deals in nothing but sense, and 
that of the most solid kind ; but he drew forth his conunodity in 
such profusion, that he oppressed the whole company.” > 

* Volume ii. 167-168. • Ihid, 286-287. 

* The Sptnish scenes are excellent. An insolent alcfiile takes *6ide8 with his 
countryman against the Englishman who has been robbed by a muleteer, but is 
cowed by a dictatorial military officer, and has to send his rascally friend to 
gaol. Then there is the parish priest who declines to be browbeat by a fat friar 
lor speaking to a heretic-—** That is his misfortune : it would be strange for 
one of our cloth to refuse to speak with a man because he is unfortunate.**' On 
her arrival in England, the marquise is surprised to encounter no robl^rs between 
f’ortamouth and London \ but travellers acknowledge ** that the innkeepers, in 
a great measure, supplied the omissions of the highwaymen." Evidently it was 
the lame in tSoo as Fielding had found it to this respect half-a-century before. 
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Moore, and still more his senior Robert Bage (1728-1801), in Rabtrt 
^te of an unfortunate discursiveness, did sometlung to naturaliae Bsgt : 

^e rmoH pfulesopluque of Voltaire and hk school on En^^ki) soil, 

Bage was a paper manufocturer, whose affiurs apparently went 
wrong when he was past middle ag^ and he sought recreation afUfu” 
and no doubt an opening for the ventilation of his disoontents in 
a series of novels, mostly couched in tiie form of letters. He was 
accused of vdcing perstmal resentment at being mulcted by die 
excise on his raw materiak, to help to pay for a war of which 
he strongly disapproved. But he was never mercenary himself, 
and brand^ avarice wherever he perceived it He was a genial, 
philanthrc^ic, speculative, somewhat whimsical lover cS his 
S>ecies, with a turn for sentiment which he was shrewd enou^ 
to smile at, whilst clear-sighted enough to acknowledge the good 
tendencies in sentimentalism, especially as compared with the 
cynical egotism of the knowing and dissolute. He delisted in 
tales of paradoxical generosity and of unexpected conversions, as 
well as of unbalanced natures chastened by experience of the 
world and tempered to a fine humanity. In his novels, a crowd of 
intimate frienck exchange reports of their adventures and opinions 
of the people round about them. For this, the epistoUuy method, 
though tedious to the cursory reader, for the leisured student of 
life is not inapt. He is as diffuse as Moore, and equally vivadous { 
he deals in the stuff of the later discussion novel, letting his sportive 
instinct have its way, even if it interferes with hk more serious 
intentions. He is just as prolix in his story-telling; there is no 
lack of incident, or of aneolotes having a s a tisfiuXo ry ending and 
an appropriate moral, though the bearing on the main tiieme k 
ofttimes for to seek. Hk chosen young men always meet widi 
injustice and misfortune through their intemperate rectitude, or, 
at le^, the sensibility and loftiness of mind that aims 1^ but 
does not always hit the mark. He sees to it dut poetic justice 
tiudl provide them with even more tium tiieir due in ^ final ksue. 

Hk first novel. Mount Hamtth (1781), k a pared of ^nre^'Afsm/ 
stories loosdy tied up, with a desultory story brou^t to a’proper Htmutb* 
coikummation by the lord eff H«uieth Castle, a mansion on die 
W^i coast whoe the piulanthropic Foston, in hk old age, gslheis 
round him a litde utqiia, or puitiaocracry, or Thetema, d fiiciuis, 
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to «^wm he plays pravidence and dispenses wisdom as a modem 
Solon. Foston, lilw most of his heroes, i^pears fiist as an ill- 
tempered, inqpetiious young Sdlowj and, after a knockabout 
career in India, acquires tderance and most of die other virtues. 
He is a merchant{ Bage oonsiatendy does honour to the com- 
mercial and industrnl classes. His views on so^ reform are set 
fordi both by reasoning and by escample. 'Hiere are two stories 
of heart-ren^ng pathos. That of Foston and the beautiful Cara 
is meant to eradicate a deep-seated pr^udice. She is the dau^tter 
of a rich Peraan, and was raped by native soldiers in the militw 
operations after the Black Hde of Calcutta. Bage puts OM 
I^loso{ducal view of her case. 9 ie complains, In all thoU 
English books your goodness has procured for me, I find it is die 
leading idea : women who have suffered it must die, or be immured 
for ever.” The novelists make out that any crime save this may 
be expiated. But, she pleads, ” It is to be found in bodes, sir} 
and I hope, for the honour of die human intellect, little of it will 
be found anywhere else.” The other is the story of Miss Mdton, 
captured by an Englidi privateer from an American, and Idt 
dettitute in die hands of a brothel-keeper. Tlw American tumy 
out not to have been sunk and drowned; he had saved his ship 
and his fortune by a stratagem, and recovers his lost child in 
time to endow her fittingly for marriage with one of the company 
mustered at Mount Hennedi. Four couples take part in the 
wedding march. The fdiilqprogenitive Bage in this reflect be- 
lieved in ” the more the merrier.” The audior’s padfist views 
are doubtless the motive for the many incidents of carra^, 
rapine, brutality, and udiolesale injustice, supposed to have bm 
perpetrated during the American War and the troubles in India. 

•*Btrham Barham Doums (1784) is in the main a satire of individualism: 

Dtmt” “ A man must either herd with his qpedes, or hate them.’* It 
consists of purrulous, free-and-ea^, readable letten, canvassing 
die different points of view of emrespon^ts udio are originals 
iittdlectually, if not stroi^y maiked by anythii^ but ideas. The 
pronunoit dwme is the vices aS the herd of qwdhy,” and die 
person who comes in for most obloqiqr is a profligi^ Lord 
Wi nteibot»Hn, vdio amoi^ odier nmdeeds carries off the lady 
bdoved of the hero, and ^ empkqring hypnotic si^gestion makes 
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her bdteve henelf hn wedUed wife. There ere other imadenti 
dietoiig^ tobee 9 Edtiiig»btttereelttdetoowdl amnged. 'Hie 
doitig^ of the nbUe villain and his pimping paraate veige on 
buiiesqiie} and the other eaaunple of pervemty, the suriy, un- 
aodai crank, ndio shuts himself up widi his useless mafeematical 
problons, imfiffnent to his wife and to die responsilMlities of lus 
weahh, hardly rings true, espedally when in a fit remorse and 
mapianimity he hands over hh fintune to his ruined brodier. 

This is (me of the sudden dianges from selfishness to the virtues 
of a saintly rdbimer in which the perfecdlalians firmly believed. 

Of course, he becomes Bage's moudiiNeoe, like the rett of die 
good, that is, die middle-class, characters, in their dialecdcal and 
pracdcal campaign againw die fiat set 
Bage usually has (me great man in each of his books; mBarham 
Doom it is Isaac Arnold, “ by birth a man, by religirm a Quaker, 
taught to despise all ddes that are not die marks of virtue." In 
Jamet Wallac* (1788) it is the Liverpool ^wthecary and aat-Jmu 
qxiken {diilosopher Paracelsus Holman, connected 1 ^ lineage with ^ 
the sister of Roger Bacoi}, whence his ** distilling and subliming 
propensities," and his unorthodox judgments and downrig^tness 
in pronouncing them. He is die most pungent of a large group of 
correspondents. His post, however, is amply diat of mentor to 
Wallace, another specimen of youthful pride, “ repining and dis- 
content," jcnned to upri^tness and generoaty, who in die course 
of extraordiiuuy ups and downs acquires die " firmness of mind " 
required of Bi^’s approved types of manhood He fiiib as an 
attorney, ruining himself in ^ world's (pinum as “ a lawyer 
convicted (^honesty." 'Then he is found enjoying peace of mind 
and fireedom from care as die footman told (^ to die qpedal 
servi(» of Mias Lamounde, die most wintung in a little cluster of 
marriageable hermnes. 'Hie condutitm may be guessed; but it 
is not reached fi>r a loi^adiile yet. Aoumg other eiKating events, 
Wallace finds himaelf in command (^ a diip that brilliaruly repels 
an A^oriite prate— an inddent lifted feom one of Marmontdi's 
CmWm marwHir.* Later he sees the Inside of a %anidi gad. But 
there is no nwre trouUe when he is ftaind to be die mhsing heir 
(d* a wealdiy Scottidi banmet * 
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Minia^ There are some chamung vignettes; for instance, the paridi 
rf priest who declines the offer of a iat living because he is sixty and 
cbaracury parishioners who love him as their friend and 

counsellor, and therefore begs the preferment for a lean curate 
with a wife and six children, and every merit, save that which 
doubles the value of all merit--Hnoney.” His sermons are simple, 
plain, and practical. What can I do better. Sir Everard? ” he 
asks his would-be bene&ctor ; my aim is to make my parishioners 
good husbands, good fathers, and goixi friends; not good pr|[>- 
pounders of mystery. It is true, they don’t think me a very goro 
preacher on this account; and now and then a straggler steals off 
to a nei^bouring parish, to hear about election, reprobation, and 
grace; about the littleness of works, and the bigness of faith; 
about incarnation, atonement, with a long et cetera^ all which r 
postpone explaining to my flock till I understand a little more of 
them myself.” 

** Manas In Man as he is (1792) Bage discards the epistolary form. 
he is** Sir George Paradyne, not yet twenty-one, inherits title and 
fortune, and to the annoyance of a frivolous, spendthrift, and 
querulous mother equips himself with a tutor, Mr Lindsay, who] 
is a bit of an original, and proceeds to see the world and spend 
his money. Sir George ialls in love with the adorable Miss 
Coleraine; but, unfortunately, does not offer his hand as well 
as his heart, and mortally wounds her. The tale, such as it is, 
consists of his long and desperate efforts to retrieve his folly, his 
backslidings among the frivolous and profligate in London and 
Paris, his ill-starred rencounters with the lady when he happens 
to be in the most compromising situations, and his long-delayed 
pardon. The novel of three or four volumes was now an estab- 
lished institution, and even a slight story had to be padded out 
to full dimensions. 

** Hems-' Bage’s last, and the only one that is much remembered, was a 
frong** companion novel to this, his Hermsprong^ar man as he is not 
(1^96), which belongs to the same subversive class of fiction 
as the Lettres persanes, Voltaire’s Inginu, or Brodce’s Fool of 
Qmlity, Now that the revolution in France had taken what the 
idealists regarded as lamentable courses, and anti-revolutionary 
fedUpg in this country was at its height, Bage shows himself 
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more of » radical and an idealist than ever; but, at dw same 
time, his common sense and his oqterienoe of men and affurs 
keep him sane and practical, and a fonnidable critic of diii^ as 
they are. Hermspitmg was brought up anmng North American 
savages, and has been inured to simplidty of life, the practice 
of virtue, muscular prowess, and, above all, sincerity and trudi- 
telling. He is the critical observer from another sphere, imagined 
by Montesquieu and the rest, who has read Rousseau and Voltaire, 
watched die course of die French Revolution, and sees throu^ 
the pretences of Englidi conservatism and the veneer of respecta- 
bility. He is a terrible and utterly fearless plain-qieaker, and beii^ 
rich he has no scruples about saying what he thinks, although 
he possesses the courtliness alleged to be the distinguishing 
maik of the best sort of savage. He is unquestionably better- 
mannered than the rakes and sycophants with whom he is thrown 
in contact. For reasons that afterwards transpire, Herm^rong 
buys a residence on the borders of Cornwall, under the nose of 
a purse-proud nobleman, Lord Grondale, with whom he quickly 
finds himself at odds. Lprd Grondale’s daughter loves him, but 
is too high-principled to marry her father’s foe, least of all when 
it turns out that Herm^rong is the long-lost heit to her hither’s 
property and tide. But her scruples are smoothed away by the 
opportune death •'f tliis nobleman. 

It might be thought that the dirice-happy endings Bage always Ibt 
provides stultified his atgument. But he was not fbcdiA enou^ mtd)td ^ 
to regard a sociological novel as an argument: he was well^^f'^''. 
aware that a story is not a logical demonstration, although a 
view of the world may have drastic effects upon the receptive 
mind. His method was partly satire, and pardy inteipellation 
and inquiry. This is a satire on die pretences of birth and riches, 
an exposure of the absurdity of such claims udien they run counter 
to those of the body politic and are satisfied at the expense of 
real worth. His plain-^teaker registers many amusing hits; 
he often calls to mind die “ dangerous sayingis ” of Haliftuc. But 
the odiers : the honest countr^nan, the candid young lady, die 
debaudbed peer with his led parson and other hanger-on, are 
only automatons galvanized by in idea, or horrid examides ci 
the corruption and depravity of a world gone to the bad. Only 
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some £am of oommanuin could have removed all die injus^es 
of die social sdieme as he envuaged it$ but he never preach 
any sudi root-and«bianch reconstruction: he was a diorough 
&ig^idiiiian, who nursed his idealism, but adced for nodiii^ more 
than the abdidm of a host of grievances. 

Tiomn Thomas Holcroft (1745-1809), who was the son of a shoe- 
Hi&r^ maker and horse-dealer, and gained an uncertain living as a 
strolling {dayer, a cobbler, and in other humble situadons, before 
he turned to die no less uncertain pftitiiit of literature, is anoth^ 
of those diinkers into whose heart the iron had entered. Whm 
he began writing novels, he had a fond of experience as realistK 
as that of Bage, and much more miscellaneoua Holcroft had 
been in the depths. Both of them knew the middle 'levels 
thorou^yi but, as to the upper, they looked at these throug^\ 
a glass whose distortions they never took the trouble to correct. 
His best book is his own Mmoirs, which Hazlitt completed, 
and from it is evident the large amount of autobiography that 
went into two at least of his novels, Ahoyn, or the getitleman 
eom£an (1780), and Hugh Trevor (1794-1797). Holcroft, at 
the time French revoludonary doctrines were reacdng upon the 1 
open-minded in this country, became a member of the Society 
for Consdtudonal Informadon ; and the story is well known how 
he heard that his name was on a list of persons to be indicted 
for hig)i treason, along with those of Home Todce, Th(»nas 
Hardy, and others, and offered himself for examiiudon; how 
he was dismissed without trial, and ever afterwards lay under the 
stig^ of being an “ unconvicted felon.” 

" Jteejn Hilldrk, in his first novel Ahoyn, is Holcroft himself, and the 
outohie^ autobiography obviously foil of facts. The fortunes of a troop 
of travelling players, the writer’s ^^licadon to Foote for a part 
in his company, the very plays he rehearsed and dw {daces 
where he appeared, Ken^, Dublin, Hereford, Leeds, all are 
pardcularizeiL The sdiole economy of a travelling company is 
i^dayed, with die oddides they encounter tR thdr audiences, t^r 
teiiqporaty hosts, their aides friendly or die reverse. It is a 
chimqr novel, uid where Hi^croft invents he flouts probability} 
but hk lively Old colloquial style maka the best of an immature 
cfrwt. It vras a dozen years lata diat he pubhdied ifmM Jtwr 
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(1792}, die best expoation o£ his revolutioiiuy idealismt a 
year before Godwin’s PtlUkal JuiAu, whidi, in some sense, it 
anddpates, so mudi more practkiJ and moderate diou^ it be. 

Arma St htSt like most of Bage’s novds, is in letters} and ".Ymm 
die form pxtves less awkward in Holctxdt’s hands because his^t/wi” 
esqierience <m the stage taught him to interject a foil measure of 
pifoy dialogue. But he did not aim at realism. As Hazlitt put it 
in continuing die Mentis : 

The principal characters in the novel (at least diose which 
were intended by the author to be the most prominent) are not 
natural, but idw beings. In foct, they are not so properly 
characters (l^t is, distinct individuals) as die vehicles of certain 
general sentiments, or machines put in action, as an experimoit 
to sh^ how these general principles would operate in particular 
situations. Frank Henley, and Anna St Ives, are the philosc^ical 
hero and heroine of the work.^ 

Anna, thou^ the daughter of a barrmet, is a champion of social 
equality, a paragon of moral and intellectual virtue, and very 
sure of herself, because die has evolved a complete socid 
philosof^y. These are the excellences for which Frank Henley, 
sun of her lather’s estate agent, dares to love her. She reqpondb, 
but hesitates on account of their di^rity of statiim. Then 
another a^irant arrives on the scene. Coke Clifton, grandson of 
a peer, a dever, caustic young fellow, a devil-may-care Lovelace, 
w^ jeers at ” the garner’s son,” and is dumbfounded when 
he is told by Anna to cultivate die lofty prindples that actuate 
his rival. Her fiither, too, is norqilussed by her independence, and 
remonstrates widi Anna. ** Mr Cliftim is a gentleman, both by 
birth and education.” “That I own, sir,'naay be a great dis- 
advantage, but-——” “ Disadvantage, diild ! ” After talking it 
over with Henl^, however, whom she owns that die loves, 

Anna decides that she will ^ the best service to society by 
aoceptir^ Clifton. Henlqr «id die make an honett effort to mn 
him over to their ways of thinking, and he makes a pretence^ of 
bdng persuaded. But by this time he has dialled his mind 
about marrying a girl with idea^ and following up the {djiksoidiic 
aigument tries to convert Anna to die doctrine of free love* 

* Book IV., einp. I. 

VOL. V.— a 
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He acts ^ Lovelace to fiur aa to cany ho* off, and tries to force 
her; he managa to have Frank Heidey shut up in a madhouse. 
Hii letters to his hendunan Fairfax at fois juncture recall to the 
echo those of Lovelace. But the pair of young [diiiosofdiers 
return good for evil. Henley repays hn blows by telling him 
that there is nothing to fo^ve, an^ though he hie refused to 
a duel, vindicates his courage by saving Clifton’s life. The 
aristocrat has to acknowledge his misdeeds and admit the superi- 
ority of the social values that he hds outraged. The ideali^ 
marry, and leave him <m the road to becraning a good and useml 
member of society. \ 

“AfagiS Hugh Tnvar (1794-1797), the account of the making of a 
Tmw" {failostqihicai radical, is a more realistic perftHrmance; it' is an 
honest if not quite an impartial study of actualities,as they appeared 
to Holcroft. In the picaresque earlier chapters, if not beyrnd, 
he is manifestly relating something very like his own adventures. 
Hugh’s nusfortunes after his father’s bankruptcy, his being bound 
apprentice, his dreadful sufferings and narrow escapes in a crime- 
stained underworld, at once recall Holcroft’s own memoirs and 
the darkest stories of Crabbe. After hardships on the road, and | 
persevering attempts to get an education, punctuated by some 
“ strange and terrible ” adventures which have a Gothic tinge, 
the boy is adopted by hb rich grandfather and sent to Oxford. 
But he finds that the vriieedling and rascality of low life are no 
worse dian the drinking and drabbing going on among the under- 
gradu at es or the sham e l ess depravity of pimp ng-tut o r s . Then 
he goes to Ltmdon, and becomes secretaiy to a pditidan, only 
to find him a idaoe<seeking turncoat. His introduction to a 
Indu^ and a dean is no less disenchanting} they are a pair of 
foul-moudied sots, implicated in the most profligate intrigues. 
Trevor proposes to expose both the earl and the biriiop, but is 
dissuaded by his wiser friend Turl: there is better work to do 
than to castigate vice. But his quarrek with these patrons lead 
to persecution on every hand ; he is expelld from the university, 
uid before long finds himself unaUe to earn his bread. 

His oonversatiwis with riie firioidly and synqtafoetic but more 
experienced Turl show that Hdcroft was a more sober and 
reasonable person than the cold-blooded Godwin, whose PoSHcai 
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Justice he thought a focdidi booL There are plentjr of vkrfent Tie 
jeremiads; here is a hit at our system : 

“Why, Mr Trevor, you imagine yourself in Turkey, tdlii^/^ 
your tale to a Cady, who decides according to his notions oS ri^t 
and wrong ; and not Reading in the presence of a bench of £1^^ 
judges, who have twice ten thousand volumes to consult i» meir 
guides which leave them no opinion of their o^. It is dieir duty 
to pronounce sentence as the statute-books direct; or, as in the 
case I have cited, according to precedent, time immemorial.” 

“ And this is what you call law i ” 

“ Ay, and sound law too.” 

“ Why then, damn die-—” 

“ You do right to susp short, ar.” 

Then there are fulminating pi^ on such topics as getdng into 
Parliament, “ the seduction of young orators, the influence of the 
Crown, and the comiptimi of our glorious consdturion.” An 
election, as it was in those days, is described, with all its accom- 
panimoits of undue influence and wholesale bribery. Even die 
temperate Turl has no* good word for die hereditaiy l^idator. 

“ What is a peer of the realm, but a man educated in vice, nurtured 
in prejudice from his earliest childhood, and daily breathing die 
same infectious air he first retired?” But Trevor learns by 
experience and leflectfon that the moral revolution necessary to 
effect a human revolution cannot be achieved in a day; and after 
all his errors and violence he becomes another Frank Henley— or 
another Thmnas Holcroft. The writer had to admit afterwards 
that he weakened his case by following the example of Bage, and 
providing his hero with a long-lost unde and a wealthy inheritanM, 
which enabled him to marry his Olivia. But even revdutionaries 
had to conform to the drculating-library code. 

His last novel. Metsuirs ^ Bryan Perdue (1805), was designtd 
to l^^tors “ to conader die general and the advend- Perm 

tious value of human life, and the moral tendency of our penal 
laws,” from die inddence of vrhich Holcroft had suffered as an 
“uneonvicted fdon.” He denounces indiscriminate capital 

purudimenti and incidentally seconds the efforts of die Mdbodists, 

and of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry, to refinm the pris^ 

The ddinquent and victim is a man rf good morals and fine 
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intdiect, « 4 io aMunits an dfenoe against the laws, but mnes 
natural tndi^iation “ that such a man might have been l^alljr put 
to death.” His life is saved, providentially, and the oondunon 
is a picture married bliss in Jamaica. 

WiBam William Godwin (i756>i 836} became a novelist by accident, his 

GoBein novel, the hir-i^ed Cakh if some early romances 

are omitted which he was glad to fiuget, being a sort of by-product 
of his huge treatise PaMcal yustia (1793), and the rest called 
for, so he (^nned, to sustain the reputatim udiich it had brouglilt 
him. Godwin was a ianatical intellectualist { his spiritud 
home was a realm of unqualified abstracdms. He was &e lass 
man in the world to be a good novelist; but by dint of a strange 
cold imaginative energy he produced a story which in its own\ 
bizarre way is a masterpiece. Ofhuman life and of human beings 
except hiinself he never knew much. His mind was fed almost 


exclusively on books; he was a tremendous reader, in theology, 
philosophy, and kindred subjects, and even as a youth had the 
distinction of being rejected by one coll^ for heresy. All 
through his prqiaration for the Dissentirig ministry, he cmtinued 
his quest for trudt; and, apart from books, found guidance in that 
pure sprit, Jose^ Fawcett, and in his friendship with Holcroft, 
George Dyson, and Coleridge. He was not a success as a minister, 
a profesritm which he sup^emotted by tutorial work. His political 
writing, for the Wh^, and his indefetigaUe reading and reflect- 
ii^ ddnting and st^-cmunining, led at lengdi to the {diilosqdiical 
anarchism vriiidi he expounded in the Enpiry emcermng PoUtkal 
MU yiakUi and its U^sunct on gemrtd Firttu and Hapfiness (1 793), 


“ a book that was read by a large number of those who could afford 

Jmdte” p’ioe, but esoqied the bm on most revolutionary writings. 


because it was too mec^ysical to affect practical prditics and did 
not enter info competition with the inflamnutory tracts of Priesdqr 


and Paine vriiidi were addressed to the man in the street. Itmade 


history in bai^ a majOT influence on the mir^of Shdl^, Godwin’s 


^ It impresied luch • jud^ as Satnte-Beove, who thought Ci^b*t attjdbmieiit 
to Falkland the very counterpart of Anianry*s position as adoring servitor and 
confidant to the Royalist Marquis de Couafin 8th cd.« P* • 

** Pour moi qni m'attaehais, conune Caleb, b ses pensdes, son dentl njoat me 
sembla dNin carccfebre durable, tnddldbile. deal b cehiS de tout eonqudmt 
ddponddd.** Note how he takes it for gfinted that hh readers will 
Caleb.*^ 
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future 8on*in-kw: Shellejr is the only thorou^^oing expaeitn’ 
oi Godwrinism who is of the least importance. 

Eveiy one ci Godwin’s novels has an express purpose) dwy «CiM 
all set fordt his ju^nmits on exisdng society in ^ 1^ of his IfHHfm, 
intellectualist philos(4)hy, and in each case their paidcular objetx *'* 
is defined at the outset. Caleb WUUam, er tldngs as they an 
(1794), sets it fmth in the sub-dde, and more definitdy in the 
pre&ce : “ to comprehend, as &r as the progreanve nature of a 
sin^e story would allow, a general view of the modes donestk 
and unrecorded de^otism by which man becomes die dettroyer 
of man.” But in constructing the story, Godwin was seized by 
an idea, which was more akin to those of the Gothic romancers 
then in fiuhion than to abstract sociology, the idea of terror and 
suspense and their extraordinary power over the mind, and it was 
this which proved the shaping influence throughout. There is no 
novel of that era in whid the psychological element of suspense 
has fuller play or exercises more potent^ over the resuler’s 
imagination. Yet Godwin justified the claim of his prefiux) fi>r,if 
the story seems to go beyond it, and a story cannot prove an)rthing, 
the state of society d^icted, if it rendered sudi a monstrous series 
of transactions possible, did form an adequate ground for his 
indictment. 

Once possessed of his idea, Godwin set to work with his usual J ami »/ 
methodk^ energy to elaborate it. He says, “ I invented first the umraad 
third volume of my tale, then the second, and, last of all, dhe first *'*‘f**^ 

I bent myself to the conception of a series of adventures of flight 
and pursuit; the fugitive in perpetual apprehensitm of being 
overwhelmed with die worst calamities, and the pursuer, by his 
ingenuity and resources, keeping his victim in a state of die most 
fearful alarm.” It is a good account of this strange story, which, 
in ^ite of the author’s inability to iinm a bmi^ ol fledi and blood, 
does not fiul to create die emodonal impression that he designed. 

There are two protagonists. Frdkland, from the spurious sense of 
honour which he has inherited, kills his booridi enemy Tyml to 
avoige an insult; his inquisitive servant Caleb unearths the secret. 

But, fiu* firom having Falkland inhis powa*, Cal^ nowfindshim- 

self ooB^Jeidy in the poww of Fi^tland, who is his aodal st^erior, 
and can utilize aU the advantages of wadth and station, and even 
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employ the machinery of the law to hold Caleb at his mercy. 
Falldand has him imprisoned on a charge of theft. Wherever 
Caleb flees for safety, he is hounded by the emissaries of Falkland. 
At length, after vicissitudes of flight and pursuit, the two are 
brou^t face to face in court; but, even now, Caleb is held 
paralysed by the mental and moral superiority of Falkland, and 
breaks down miserably. This is the gist of a story which Godwin 
oddly described as “ in some measure a. paraphrase of the story of 
Bluebeard,*’ in allusion to the demon of curiosity which brougnt 
Caleb to his doom.^ \ 

Godwin was very proud of his exploit in the fiction of terror 
and suspense, and in the prefaces to his subsequent novels kepi 
harping upon it, and wondering whether he would ever come\ 
across such another constructive idea. The one he developed in 
St Lem, a tale of the sixteenth century (1799), the world of 
troubles overwhelming a man who has gained possession of the 
philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life, was not so fertile, although 
at a time when Cagliostro had but recently died it was not so 
hackne}^ as it would be now. The story is semi-historical, and 
has many other features of Gothic romance. St Leon, ruined ‘ 
at the gaming-tables and more than half distracted, is restored to 
sanity by a sojourn in the Alps. Then he and his family are re- 
duced to destitution by a terrific hailstorm, and are persecuted by 
the inhabitants. They migrate to the shores of Lake Constance, 
where they spend seven years of Arcadian bliss dedicated to “ the 
simplicity of nature and the genuine sentiments of the heart.” 
But one day a mysterious stranger arrives, who dies, bequeathing 
to St Leon the secret of the philosopher’s stone. This is the 
end of all their happiness. It is impossible for a man with an 
inexhaustible supply of wealth to enjoy it without incurring the 
jealousy and suspicion of everyone around him or being harassed 
by the vigilance of the authorities. Wherever he goes St Leon is a 
marked man, u pariah, exposed to the furyjof the mob, powerless 
to utilize his supernatural gift. St Leon is persecuted by the 
Inquisition ; he goes to Hungary, and tries to put in operation a 
vast sdieme of benevolence. Here the Gothic element comes in 
heavily with St Leon’s fonxudable ally, B^em Gabor, ** a man 

^ Advtrtitement to Ckttdtskiy (iS3o}. 
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of iron; though adversity pour her fiercest darts upm ium, he » 
invulnerable; he is of too colossal a structure to be to 

human feelings and human affections.” But Bedilem Gabor turns 
upon St Leon, who eventually finds a pardal deliverance by other 
means. 

Having in St Lem endeavoured to “ mix human fedings and <• Fktu 
passions widi incredible dtuations,” he turned in his next novel, toetd” 
Fleetumd, or the new Mm ef Feeling (1 805), to “ such adventures, 
as for the most part have occurred to at least one half of the 
Englishmen now existing,” ^ that is, to die triab of married life. 

In Political Justice he had discussed the question “whether 
marriage, as it stands described and supported in the laws of 
England,might not with advantage admit of certain modifications.” 

And now he asks, “ Can anydiing be more disdtKt, than such 
a proposition on the one hand, and a reoxrunendation on the 
other that each man for himself should supersede and tranqile 
upon the institudons of the country in whidi he lives! A thousand 
things might be finind excellent and salutary, if brou^t into 
general pracdce, which Vrould in some cases appear ridiculous, 
and in others be attended with trs^cal consequences, if prema- 
turely acted upon by a solitary individual.”* Godwin was 
assuredly not the individualist that some critics, e^iecially fixxn 
across the Channel, have often called him. 

Fleetwood is brought up among the mountains of North Wales, 
and delights in the magnificence of mmire and the virtues of the 
simple life. But at Oxford he fidls into dissipation, and at Park 
he continues his debauchery, till the fiuthlessness of a mistress 
turns him back upon himself and his inherent int^rity, and he finds 
solace and renewed faith in humanity through a sojourn amot^ 

Swiss peasants. Thai, at tiie age of forty-five, Godwin’s recon- 
verted Rousseauist marries tiie youthful daughter of a Cumberland 
reduse, who had been a firiend of Rousseau during the latter’s life 
in En^and. The wom-out roud, with his Godwinian turn fer 
self-ai^ysis and heavy moralization, easily beoxnes a prey to 
consuming jealousy. Once more, a grave sociological study 
slides into Gotiiicism, a hirid succession of brain-storms auhninat- 
ing in violent madness. Gochvin was ill advised to enqdoy die 
» PmAwc. * 
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autobi<^n 0 iical foim ^th a melodnuxattc 0 ot. The adwmes 
of the villain are hinted while his madunadons proceed, nullifying 
die sense of mystery and suspeiae, and compdling us to ask how 
Fleetwood knows all this. Godwin’s genuine feeUng for the 
tq^ressed comes out in what is really a humanitarian digression, 
the intensely padiedc account of the child slaves in the silk<mills 
of Lyons. With bitter irony, he makes his great industrialist point 
out ^e immense service he is rendjc^ng to the communi^: i 

Our town is a perfect paradise. We are able to take diemlat 
four years of age, and in some cases sooner. Their little fingm, 
as soon as they have well learned the use of them, are employU 
for the relief of their parents, who have brought them up from 
the breast. They learn no bad habits ; but are quiet, and orderly 
and attendve, and industrious. What a proqiea for their future 
lives ! God himself must approve and bless a race who are thus 
early prepared to be of use to themselves and others. ^ 

Another introspective study of character and its moulding 
and marring by circumstance, gothicized by its historical setting, 
is his next novd, ManirMlt, a tah the seventeenth cenhay 
(1817). It is die autobi<^raphy oS a moody, resentful, violent' 
nature, brooding over the injustices that have brou^t to tuught 
his ambition to make the figure in the world which his wealth 
and lineage led him to expect. He ultiinatdiy works himself into 
monomania. There is an overplus of historical erudition in die 
bode but a complete lack of lustorical imagiiadon. Mandeville 
was saved from the Irish massacres of 1641, and ever after 
detested die Catholics. But his presbyterianism was not in 
finrour with the masters and boys at Winchester, and he gets 
into hot water for his supposed and-Royalist sentiments. Later, 
he encounters rebufi si^en he sedcs pdUtical enqiloy, and is 
unjusdy accused of treachery. Even the gdlant young Clifford 
turns on himj and when this old friend, now his foe, loves and 
is loved by Mandewlle’s adored sister, die wretched man feds 
that his cup is full. In a murderous attadt, Mandeville reedves 
a sabreKMt in the bos whidi Uinds and disfigures him— the last 
straw in the misanthrope’s burden of grievances against die world. 

Godwin’s chatactos seem to be bun <dd men: di^ talk like 
^ Clw|^. n. 
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didhnioned plulosc^ters. The stery is teld with endlew monl- Gidm»*s 
istic expatiation; it is often grandiloquent and bombastic, yet/mlidMw 
not lacking in a certain afq^in^ notaUty drought Evoi the 
schocdboys at Winehester are oontinualiy (hscuasing, meditadt^, 
and critidsang die social order and themselves. It is Godwin’s 
regular foible: too much abstraction, an almost incredible 
ignorance of reality. 

C/eudesIty (1830) is a sort of historical novel of adventure; ••Ckades- 
the autobic^phy of a young man, udio after vicissitudes in/9” 
Russia under Peter the Great, is sent on a misnon Lord Danvers 
to keep watch upon the nephew, die true heir to the estates, 
whom he, the usurping uncle, had condemned to obscurity. 
Cloudesley was in the secret; he was a man who had comnu'tt^ 
crimes, jret was sound at heart and fiuthfiil ; willing, nevertheless, 
to connive in the fiaud. He loves die boy, and brings him 
up in Italy as his own son. Then, in a moral revulsion, he 
dkermines to effect his restoration. But Cloudesley dies, and it is 
left to the repentant Danvers, now bereft of his own children, to 
make restitution. There is something of the suspense of Caleb 
IVUBams in the mental pli^t of the fidse Earl Danvers when 
the threat of erqposure is hanging over his head. But die excite- 
ment is damped by the lumbering slowness of the narrative, and 
nodiing at all is nuule of the Russian horrors and the perils fnxn 
bandits in Italy and Sidly. Godwin tries his hand at scenic 
descriptions of the Apninines, but diey are dirown away. 

In ^e prefiwe to Deleremu (1833) he alludes to Scott, and even “ Del^ 
has the vainglory to hint at emulation on one part or the other. 

The third volume tries to repeat die thrill of Caleb WWumu. 
Deloraine, a ridi widower with an <Hily daughter Catherine, 
marries again. The new wife had lost her lover in a diipwreck ; 
she is anodier Julia de Roubignd. Ddoraine suddenly finds her 
in the arms of the shipwrecked lover, who had escaped by swim- 
ming ashore. He shoots him, ISte die outraged hudwid in 
BUedpht Mul rile dies of the diock. Then die dead man’s friend 
hunts the murderer uid makes his life a hdl; until die hi^-souled 
Cadieiifw puts the cate to hhn fiurly, and he relents. * 

That dluiniiii^ young widow and lispi^ actress Mrs Elizabedi 
Im^udd (1753-1821) was mie of the best-loved members the 
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Mn Godwin circle, aiul wrote a munber of comedies and two novels 
^ 66 aUi marked by scenes of intense pathm, warmed, too, by her own 
. humanitarian feelings and by revolutionary sentiment in udiich 
" she eqwused the likes and dislikes of her fnends Godwin and 
Holcroft. She was a devout Roman Catholic t and the finest 
character in y/Sia^e Story (1791)^ is the priest Dorriforth, said 
to be drawn from the actor Kemble, brother of Mrs Siddons, who 
was of the same feitfa. Dorriforth accepts die guardianship of a 
friend’s dau^ter, Mias Milner — ^her other name is never revealra 
even in the most intimate scenes, and even after her marriage me 
is always ^xdcen of as Miss Milner ” : it is one of the few old- 
feshioned traits in the book. Mrs Inchbald is supposed by scMiilp 
to have drawn this attractive but flighty and indiscreet young 
person fecun herself: but Miss Milner is only a variant of the 
type Manon Lescaut. She fells in love with her guardian, who 
having inherited an earidom and been released feom his vows 
marries her. But, alas ! she is led astray by the vanities of fest 
life, and proves unfeidifel; and, after some emotional scenes 
that pierce the reader’s heart, her husband repudiates her. There 
is an abstinence from the gudi and exaggeration of the average/ 
novel of sensibility in these scenes of tragic conflict, and an insight 
into the interplay of character, as, for instance, in the part of the 
crabbed old priest Sandford, the earl’s trusted ftiend and a stem 
judge of Miss Milner’s escapades, yet at bottom a generous soul, 
s^ich gives this story a new distinction. Mrs Inchbald is able, 
and not afiaid, to ei^ibit passion in dramatic action. 

Tit result But her novel fells into two parts. There is an interval of 
•fttst seventeen years, and now the interest centres in Miss Milner’s 
Her goodness makes up to her embittered fether for 
her modier’s offences, and aocoi^ing to Mrs Inchbald’s final 
paragraidi illustrates the results of an upbringing in ” the school 
tji prudence,” as contrasted with “ the pernicious effects of an 
in her mother. Itistniethatatthebq;inning 
some readers mi^t have been warned that Mrs Inchbald had a 
diesis, from her idling them that Mr Milner had “ oonagned his 
daughter toa bouding-school for Protestants ” ; nevetlhdess, diey 
mi^ ooo^in of bring tretfed un&irly when diey reach die 

» WritUa 1777. 
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last line and are informed diat the whole tragedy mi^t have been 
spared if “ he had given to his dau^ter a propbr education.” 

Nature and Art (i 796) is more recognizably a piece of doctrin- “ Veture 
aire fiction, of the Hermspreng kind. It is a parallel study of two ** 

cousins, one educated in England in the orthodox way abhorred 
by the Rousseauist, the other brought up among African savages, 
his native simplicity, candour, and goodness of heart unspoiled by 
the foolish discipline and the cultivated affectations of the so^ralled 
civilized world. Like Hermsprong, but with more innocence, he 
calls things by their right names : compliments are lies ; when he 
mentions war and battles, he substitutes the word massacre. His 
frank repartees, the malice of which is, of course, Mrs Inchbald's, 
cause endless embarrassment when there is company. When he 
entered the dean’s dressing-room, and saw his wig lying on the 
table, Henry appeared at a loss which of the two he should bow 
to.” At last he gave the preference to his uncle ; but, afterwards, 
bowed reverently to the wig.” 

He had a contempt fgr all finery; and had called even his 
aunt’s jewels, when they were first shown to him, “ trumpery,” 
asking ” what they were good for? ” But being corrected in this 
disrespect, and informed of their high value, he, like a good 
convert, gave up his reason to his &idi ; and becoming, like all 
converts, over-zealous, he now believed there was great worth 
in all gaudy appearances, and even respected the ear-rings of 
Lady Clementina almost as much as he respected herself.^ 

His cousin William, who reads law, becomes a successful barrister, 
and in due course a judge, in his youth seduced a village girl and 
deserted her, leaving his child to be saved from want by Henry. 

His old sweetheart &lls to the lowest depths, and is brought before 
William on a charge of forgery. It is a scene as carefully prepared 
for as the one on which Fanny Burney {dumed herself in Cecilia^ 
and it was probably the model for the scene in Lytton’s Paul 
Clifford in which a father condemns his own son. 

When every witness on the part of the prosecutor had been 
examined, the judge addressed himself to her ; 

“ What defence have you to make ? ” 

It was William spokt to Alice ! The sound was sweet; the 

> Chip. xti. 
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voicewasmild,vm«^,compuGionate, encouraging! It almost 
charmed her to a love of life ! — not such a voice as when William 
btt addressed her, when he left her undone and pr^iant, vowing 
nev«r to see or speak to her more. 

She o^d have hung upon his words fer ever 1 Sie did not 
call to mind t^t dtis g^oiem was the effect of practice, the art 
of his occupation $ which, at times, is but a copy, by the unfeelii^, 
fenn his benevolent brediren of the bench. Iii die present judge, 
tenderness was not desig^ied fer the ^consolation of the culprit, 
but fer the apprtdiation of die auditom ... [ 

But when William placed die fetal velvet on his head, aim 
rose to pronounce her sentence, she started with a kind of crniV 
vulsive motion : retreated a step or two back, and, lifting up het 
hands, widi a scream exclaimed : 1 

" Oh, not from ]rou ! ” ... \ 

Serene and dimified, as if no such exclamation had been 
uttered, William raivered the fetal speech, ending with, “ Dead, 
dead, dead.” 

She feinted as he closed the period, and was carried back to 
prison in a swoon ; while he adjourned fee court to go to diimer.* 

tfmb ly Another of fee Godwin circle, Mrs Opie, was a novelist and 
a writer of story-books for children ; and Godwin’s wife, Mary j 
trafi ~ W®l^s*onecraft, most femous fer her f'induatian ef the Rights tf 
Mrt ’oj ie, wrote a moving story, partly of her own life, Afary, 

and a fiction (1788), which would have been still more moving perhaps 

Tbtmat had she not conformed to fee prevailing taste fer analysis of 
sensibili^. Mrs Opie’s AieRne Mowbray y or mother and dat^hter 
(1804), on fee other hand, satirizes fee female revcdutionist, and, 
without actutdly taking liberties wife fee fects of her career, paints 
just such another as Mary Wolbtcmecroft, in fee vein of travesty. 
They were all peofde of strong views on education, and alongside 
Mrs Inchbald and Mrs Opie iiuiy, in that sense, be placed the 
great educationist TlKMnas Day, wife his Sasu^erd and Merton, 
Sanfebrd is another inghsu, like Henry in Natstre and Arty who 
confeunds tiie so^isticated wife his tiMuralwisdom and invituible 
common sense} whilst Tommy Merton is fee delicate, fretful, 
and Ul-omditioned product of luxury and refinement. The pair 
rqiresent a fevourite contrast at that day; and fee tumr, fee 
Mr Barlow, tyfufies tiie j^'ksophy of efeication derived 

^ Chap* xL 
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fittn EhoU, widi his tales of Laidanden, GreenhiKiers, Hi^- 
latidets, Scydinns, and other ei^naits of fortitude, am^icity trf* 
life, and skill in all naturd pursuits. 

A vehement outhieak of what may now be called the modem Mmy 
^irit, in arms against the rquesnons of ^ilisdne surroundings £ 9 /.* 
and a purUind morality, came from still another woman udio had **^^"*in 
learned from Godwin amd h» school, die semi-autobiomanhicd 
Mmmrs tfEmma Ceurtfi^ 079^} ^7 Mary Hays. Thou^ she ^ 
was later the audior also of anodier novel of revolt. The Fietim 
tfPrejtaSee (1799), she must not be understood in either case as 
being an undiscriminating rebel: her point is duit the morbid 
state of mind and the dadi with the forces of environment are 
alike “ die natural and odious result of a distempered and un- 
lutural civilization.''^ Emma pours out her mental tribulations 
for the benefit of the son of the man whom she loved and who 
repulsed her, and tells him, “ Be not the slave of your passions, 
neither dream of eradicating them." It is an indiscreet and perhaps 
a dangerous diing to do, for a person who cwifesses to “ a morbid 
eiKess of distempered imagination." That is Emma; but Miss 
Hays describes even herself in the preface as “ loving virtue but 
en^ved by passion,” and the direcmess of her story was bound 
to arouse inoomprdiension and vitdent protest. 

Emma cries out against the common restraints by which the 
respectable would preserve die decencies. She demands freedom 
for herself, and for her sex. She tries by sheer force of argument 
to persuade the youi^ man whom she has singled out as the only 
possible mate for one of her superior nature to marry her or even 
take her for he mistress. Ccddly repulsed, she takes anodier 
without loving him, and dien has the supreme anguidi of tending 
die beloved in his last mtHiients after a fotal accident, vident 
recriminarions foam the jealous husband being die natural but 
as she thinks die most outrageous consequence. The insoluble 
problem is submitted as the result of an unnatural and hypocrirical 
state of society. That may be; but Miss Hays was umrise to 
select a case of morbid hysteria as her illustration. 

Elizabeth JhmSkmiinMenuirttf M»dernPh!bftfheA(t9oo), 

iShc te fwUv aaeb I«n iatruulieat thu ter tmumfttuy, WilliM 
Slate. 
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EUziAeth seized rather upon Mzry Hays in particular than the whole school 
HamMj in general as a subject calling for burlesque. Mrs Hamilton (she 
Mr esqiu never married, but assumed the matronly style in her riper years) 
was an earlier and milder Peacock, in her satire of current social 
philosophies and programmes of life. She shoots from two angles, 
ridicule and refutation by reasoning and example. Whole slices 
from Political Justice are served up in the speeches of her pseudo- 
philosophers j but her foremost heroine, Bridgetina Botherim, 
and the imaginative Glib, who is carried away by gusts pf 
enthusiasm when a new project inflames his irrational soul, are 
mainly digs at Mary Hays and the dialectic she had so badw 
learnt from others and employed with such tactlessness. \ 

“ And do you think,” cries Bridgetina, ** I am now at libert} 
to remain here? I wonder, mamma, how you can speak so 
ridiculously. Have I not told you a^in and again, that I am 
under the necessity of preferring the motive that is most preferable ? 
The company, if thev are not verv ignorant indeed, must know 
that my going instantly to Mr Glib’s is a link in the glorious chain 
of causation, generated in eternity, and which hinds me now to 
act exactly as I do.” 

So saying, she put her arm in Mr Glib’s, and hurried off as 
^t as the shortness of her legs would permit.^ 

Unfortunately for the purpose of the satire, the characters 
never act sensibly; they would have been fools under any dis- 
pensation. And the horseplay, the savage and dirty jokes at their 
expense, are a still cruder m^od of carrying conviction than the 
rebuttal of the doctrinaires by process of argumentation. 

Satire of The tragic method is used in the case of the other victim of 
Rousseau enthusiasm. Her name is Julia, and other allusions to the Nouvelte 
Hildtse^ not to mention the Swiss name of Valloton for a scurrilous 
caricature of Rousseau, show beyond all possibility of mistake 
what is the butt. In diort, this is another Jtdie^ assimilated to 
Clarissa. This well-meaning but entirely Hvational young woman 
is led astray and comes to sorrow through the activities of Valloton. 
At the crisis of her fate, she contemplates herself as resisting a 
&ther who attempts, “ with all the cruelty of all the Harlowes,” 
to force her to a hatefiil union; and in her suitor she recognizes 

^ Volttme i« iS-aa* 
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another Sohnes, in heiself a herdne fighting good fight of her 
sex.t At the end, those pec^le who retain a measure of common 
sense are rewarded or put in the «ray of reformation ; the rest are 
too for gone in absurdity to be converted even by the arguments 
of the wise or the visible results of folly. 

^ Volume ui« 265. 



